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A history of European literature, from the time of its revival after 
the long night of darkness of the middle ages, we have often 
thought would be a work that ought to be accomplished, although 
we are also of the mind, that instead of one historian, it would 
require a whole college of professors to complete it. To write a 
history of English literature only for the last three centuries, every 
one must instantly perceive, would be a task not more interestin 
to him who desires to study the progress of civilization an 
knowledge, than difficult to peform and to do it justice. A suf- 
ficient testimony that it would require extraordinary talents and 
accomplishments to execute such a work, may be found in the fact 
that it has never been attempted. We have Warton’s History of 
Poetry ; but whilst it is a very defective and faulty production in so 
far as it goes, it leaves us about the accession of Elizabeth. France 
has no work in reference to her own territory of this extended 
nature ; and with the exception of Italy, which has found in Tira- 
boschi an adequate writer of the kind alluded to, there is no country 
in Europe, to which belongs a national history so comprehensive as to 
leave uncommemorated no part of its literary labour ; andeven the work 
by ‘Tiraboschi descends only to the close of the seventeenth century, 
and deals more in biography than criticism. ‘The truth is, as Mr. 
Hallam elegantly states, that the press is ever so active, that no 
year passes without accessions to our knowledge, even historically 
considered, upon some of the multifarious subjects discussed in the 
present volume, and that an author who would wait till all requisite 
materials are accumulated to his hands, would but watch the stream 
that will run on for ever. 
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There have been to be sure a number and a variety of biogra- 
phical dictionaries, which embrace much that partakes of the 
character of such an enlarged work as we now speak of; but when 
we regard the subject under the comprehensive idea of a universal 
account of literature, taking the word in its widest sense, that is, a 
history of everything published in books, there is a mighty blank, 
which we despair of seeing filled up according to the minuteness and 
accuracy which the imagination can contemplate. 

Perhaps there is not, however, at the present time a literary 
labourer more competent than the author of the work, the first 
volume of which is now before us, to the task which he has 
undertaken. It is clear, at any rate, that he has here already gone 
a considerable way in that synoptical view which he professes to 
have attempted to give ; for it possesses this character rather than 
that of a book of reference on particular topics. He has had 
recourse to all the best existing authorities who have in the course 
of the last two or three centuries contributed in any department to 
the subject handled, and in an especial manner has supplied a conti- 
nuous outline of the spirit and merits of English literature, which 
has hitherto been in a great measure neglected and overlooked by 
continental scholars. His appreciation of the numerous and diver- 
sified writers whom he passes in review, appears to us to indicate a 
vast extent of reading, and for the most part great justice and dis- 
crimination in point of criticism. It would be too much to expect 
that even Mr. Hallam should succeed in tracing the progress of 
the literature of Europe in the fifteenth and two succeeding centu- 
ries according to the method suggested by Lord Bacon, who states 
that a history of letters should detail the origin and antiquities of 
every science, the methods by which it has been taught, the sects 
and controversies it has occasioned, the colleges and academies in 
which it has been cultivated, its relation to civil government and 
common society, the physical or temporory causes which have 
influenced its condition, as well as the lives of famous authors, and 
the books they have produced. But, at least the work deserves the 
modest title of Introduction to such an unlimited theme, and 
presents, so far as we have yet read, a luminous and highly interest- 
ing view of the mind of Europe since the revival of literature sub- 
sequent to the reign of intellectual darkness and social oppression 
during the middle ages. 

The volume before us begins with the literature of Europe in 
1400, and comes down to 1550. There is also a preliminary 
chapter, which contains a retrospect of learning in the middle ages, 
embodying a great portion of what the author delivered on the same 
topic in his well-known history of those times ; a retrospect which 
is necessary to a proper understanding of its subsequent progress 
and value. Every one knows that the establishment of the barba- 
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rian nations on the ruins of the Roman empire in the West, was 
accompanied or followed by an almost universal loss of that learning 
which had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
which goes by the distinctive name of classical ; a revolution long 
prepared by the decline of taste and knowledge, for several preced- 
ing ages, but accelerated by public calamities in the fifth century. 
The downfall of learning and eloquence, after the death of Boethius 
in 524, was inconceivably rapid, who was the last of the classic 
writers, and who is best known from his “ Consolation of Phy- 
losophy,” a work written in prison. About the same period, com- 
pilations superseded the use of the great ancient writers, and that 
enclyclopedic method, as Mr. Hallam calls it, which, as has been 
sheteea, is an usual concomitant of declining literature. It is 
really a remarkable circumstance, that with the loss of the classic 
languages, there should have been for several centuries an almost 
total stagnation of talent as exhibited in the dialects that were 
derived from corrupted Latin, as in the case of the French, Spanish, 
and Italian languages. Is it not strange, that in these and other 
native languages, that there was almost nothing to testify that 
original genius existed throughout the whole of Europe, even in the 
province of imagination ? Are we to suppose that fancy and feeling 
were extinct, and that poetry, which very frequently constitutes the 
character of the speech of savage nations, was banished from among 
men? Yet it is here that the most remarkable deficiency is to be 
found; and the causes assigned by the author for such a state of 
things are extremely interesting, and worthy of the attention of 
those who inquire what extent of influence the refinement and 
purity of language has upon the intellectual and moral condition of 
mankind. Mr. Hallam says, that “ the very imperfect state of 
language, as an instrument of refined thought, in the transition of 
Latin to the French, Castilian, and Italian tongues, seems the best 
means of accounting, in any satisfactory manner, for the stagnation 
of the poetical faculties. The delicacy which distinguishes in words 
the shades of sentiment, the grace that brings them to the soul of 
the reader with the charm of novelty united to clearness, could not 
be attainable in a colloquial jargon, the offspring of ignorance, and 
indeterminate possibly in its form, which those who possessed any 
superiority of education would endeavour to avoid.” 

At the commencement of the twelfth century a new division in 
the literary history of Europe occurs, when the natural powers of 
the mind began to be developed ; and the most important circum- 
stances in the progress of this amendment are marked by the 
author as consisting, first, of the institution of universities, and the 
methods pursued in them: second, the cultivation of the modern 
languages, followed by the multiplication of books, and the extension 
of the art of writing : third, the investigation of the Roman law: 
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and, lastly, the return to the study of the Latin language in its 
ancient models of purity. In tracing the history of the cultivation 
of the modern European languages, the English tongue, of course, 
obtains a particular notice, although he experiences no slight diffi- 
culty in assigning any precise and distinct limit to it. He says— 


‘** When we compare the earliest English of the thirteenth century with 
the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard to pronounce, why it should 
pass for a separate language, rather than a modification or simplification of 
the former. We must conform, however, to usage, and say that the Anglo- 
Saxon was converted into English: 1. by contracting or otherwise modi- 
fying the pronunciation and orthography of words; 2. by omitting many 
inflections, especially of the noun, and consequently making more use of 
articles and auxiliaries ; 3. by the introduction of French derivatives; 4. 
by using less inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry. Of these, the 
second alone, I think, can be considered as sufficient to describe a new form 
of language ; and this was brought about so gradually, that we are not 
relieved from much of our difficulty, whether some compositions shall pass 
for the latest offspring of the mother, or the earliest fruits of the daughter’s 
fertility. 

“ The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite so unobjectionable 
as the Anglo-Norman constitution ; and as it is sure to deceive, we might 
better lay it aside altogether. In the one instance, there was a real fusion 
of laws and government, to which we can find but a remote analogy, or 
rather none at all, in the other. It is probable, indeed, that the converse 
of foreigners might have something to do with those simplifications of the 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, which appear about the reign of Henry II., more 
than a century after the Conquest; though it is also true, that languages 
of a very artificial structure, like that of England before that revolution, 
often became less complex in their forms, without any such violent process 
as an amalgamation of two different races. What is commonly called the 
Saxon Chronicle is continued to the death of Stephen, in 1154, and in the 
same language, though with some loss of its purity. Besides the neglect 
of several grammatical rules, French words now and then obtrude them- 
selves, but not very frequently, in the latter pages of this Chronicle. Peter- 
borough, however, was quite an English monastery; its endowments, its 
habits were Saxon ; and the political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in some 
passages, is that of the indignant subjects, servi ancor frementt, of the 
Norman usurpers. If its last compilers, therefore, gave way to some inno- 
vations of language, we may presume that these prevailed more extensively 
in places less secluded, and especially in London. 

“ We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon, a translator of Wace’s 
romance of Brut from the French. Layamon’s age is uncertain; it must 
have been after 1155, when the original poem was completed, and can 
hardly be placed below 1200. His language is accounted rather Anglo- 
Saxon than English; it retains most of the distinguishing inflections of the 
mother-tongue, yet evidently differs considerably from that older than the 
Conquest by the introduction, or at least more frequent employment of 
some new auxiliary forms, and displays very little of the characteristics of 
the ancient poetry, its periphrases, its ellipsis, or its inversions. But though 
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translation was the means by which words of French origin were afterwards 
most copiously introduced, very few occur in the extracts from Layamon 
hitherto published; for we have not yet the expected edition of the entire 
work. He is not a mere translator, but improves much on Wace. The 
adoption of the plain and almost creeping style of the metrical French 
romance, instead of the impetuous dithyrambics of Saxon song, gives Laya- 
mon at first sight a greater affinity to the new English language than in mere 
grammatical structure he appears to bear. 

« Layamon wrote in a monastery on the Severn; and it is agreeable to 
experience, that an obsolete structure of language should be retained in a 
distant province, while it has undergone some change among the less rug- 
ged inhabitants of a capital. The disuse of Saxon uames crept on by 
degrees ; some metrical lives of saints, apparently written not far from the 
year 1250, may be deemed English ; but the first specimen of it that bears 
a precise date is a proclamation of Henry III., addressed to the people of 
Huntingdonshire in 1258, but doubtless circular throughout England. A 
triumphant song, composed probably in London, on the victory obtained 
at Lewes, by the confederate barons in 1264, and the capture of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, is rather less obsolete in its style than this proclamation, 
as might naturally be expected. It could not have been written later than 
that year, because in the next the tables were turned on those who now 
exulted, by the complete discomfiture of their party in the battle of Evesham. 
Several pieces of poetry, uncertain as to their precise date, must be referred 
to the latter part of this century. Robert of Gloucester, after the year 
1297, since he alludes to the canonisation of St. Louis, turned the chroni- 
cle of Geoffrey of Monmouth into English verse; and on comparing him 
with Layamon, a native of the same county, and a writer on the same sub- 
ject, it will appear that a great quantity of French had flowed into the lan- 
guage since the loss of Normandy. The Anglo-Saxon inflections, termina- 
tions, and orthography, had also undergone a very considerable change. 
That the intermixture of French words was very slightly owing to the 
Norman conquest will appear probable, by observing at least as frequent 
an use of them in the earliest specimens of the Scottish dialect, especially 
a song on the death of Alexander III. in 1285. There is a good deal of 
French in this, not borrowed, probably, from England, but directly from 
the original sources of imitation."’—pp. 57—62 


Both England and Scotland produced gifted authors in the 
fourteenth century, whose works had a remarkable influence upon 
the language in which they wrote ; and when we mention in refe- 
rence to the latter country the name of Barbour, and, belonging to 
the former, Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, it will 
at once be admitted that by this time our tongue had attained 
great variety and richness of expression. Yet the English was 
seldom written, and hardly ever employed in prose till after the 
middle of the century instanced, Wicliffe’s translation of the Bible, 
which is referred to 1383, contributing largely to the wealth of the 
language. Previous to this era French was usually spoken by the 
superior classes of society ; but by a statute of 1362 all pleas in. 
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courts of justice are directed to be pleaded and judged in English, 
on account of French being so much unknown. 


_ Among the inventions that contributed largely to the revival of 
literature and the culture of the modern languages, that of paper 
holds a distinguished place. There has been much discussion, 
regarding the date at which this vehicle of language was first manu- 
factured, without which both the art of writing and the invention 


of printing would have been greatly affected. A demand for 
instruction would increase with the frequency of epistolary corre- 
spondence ; and a close intercourse of social life, would also arise 
out of this increase of private correspondence. 

In noticing the names of those men who have chiefly contributed 
to the revival of letters, Petrarch deserves first to be named. The 
manner in which this was accomplished, and the character of his 
style, are thus described, affording a fair specimen of the author’s 
criticism and of the contents of the volume— 


‘ His fine taste taught bim to relish the beauties of Virgil and Cicero, 
and his ardent praises of them inspired his compatriots with a desire for 
classical knowledge. A generous disposition to encourage letters began 
to show itself among the Italian princes. Robert, king of Naples, in the 
early part of this century, one of the first patrons of Petrarch, and several 
of the great families of Lombardy, gave this proof of the humanizing 
effects of peace and prosperity. Jt has been thought by some, that but 
for his appearance and influence at that period, the manuscripts themselves 
would have perished, as several had done in no long time before ;_ so for- 
gotten and abandoned to dust and vermin were those precious records in 
the dungeons of monasteries. He was the first who brought in that 
almost deification of the great ancient writers, which, though carried in 
following ages to an absurd extent, was the animating sentiment of soli- 
tary study ; that through which its fatigues were patiently endured, and 
its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch tells us himself, that while his com- 
rades at school were reading Aésop’s Fables, or a book of one Prosper, a 
writer of the fifth century, his time was given to the study of Cicero, 
which delighted his ear long before he could understand the sense. It was 
much at his heart to acquire a good style in Latin. And, relatively to his 
predecessors of the medizeval period, we may say that he was successful. 
Passages full of elegance and feeling, in which we are at least not much 
offended by incorrectness of style, are frequent in his writings. But the 
fastidious scholars of later times contemned these imperfect endeavours 
at purity. ‘He wants,’ says Erasmus, ‘full acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, and his whole diction shuws the rudeness of the preceding age.’ 
An Italian writer, somewhat earlier, speaks still more unfavourably. 
‘ His style is harsh, and scarcely bears the character of Latinity. His 
writings are indeed full of thought, but defective in expression, and dis- 
play the marks of labour without the polish of elegance.’ I incline to 
agree with Meiners in rating the style of Petrarch somewhat more highly. 
Of Boccace the writer above quoted gives even a worse character. 
* Licentious and inaccurate in his diction, he has no idea of selection. All 
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his Latin writings are hasty, crude, and unformed. He labours with 
thought, and struggles to give it utterance ; but his sentiments find no 
adequate vehicle, and the lustre of his native talents is obscured by the 
depraved taste of the times.’ Yet his own mother tongue owes its earliest 
model of grace and refinement to his pen. 

‘‘ Petrarch was more proud of his Latin poem called Africa, the subject 
of which is the termination of the second Punic war, than of the sonnets 
and odes, which have made his name immortal, though they were not the 
chief sources of his immediate renown. It is indeed written with elaborate 
elegance, and perhaps superior to any preceding specimen of Latin versi- 
fication in the middle ages, unless we should think Joseph Iscanus his 
equal. But it is more to be praised for taste than correctness; and though 
in the Basle edition of 1554, which I have used, the printer has been 
excessively negligent, there can be no doubt that the Latin poetry of 
Petrarch abounds with faults of metre. His eclogues, many of which are 
covert satires on the court of Avignon, appear to me more poetical than 
the Africa, and are sometimes very beautifully expressed. The eclogues 
of Boccaccio, though by no means indifferent, do not equal those of 
Petrarch.”’—pp. 109—112. 


The causes of enthusiam that at this period awoke in Italy are 
graphically and elegantly explained in the following paragraphs :— 


“It is an interesting question, What were the causes of this enthusiasm 
for antiquity which we find in the beginning of the fifteenth century ?—a 
burst of public feeling that seems rather sudden, but prepared by several 
circumstances that lie farther back in Italian history. The Italians had for 
some generations learned more to identify themselves with the great people 
that had subdued the world. The fall of the house of Swabia, releasing 
their necks from a foreign yoke, had given them a prouder sense of nation- 
ality; while the name of Roman emperor was systematically associated by 
one party with ancient tradition; and the study of the civil law, barbarously 
ignorant as its professors ofton were, had at least the effect of keeping alive 
a mysterious veneration for antiquity. The monuments of ancient Italy 
were perpetual witnesses; their inscriptions were read; it was enough that 
a few men like Petrarch should animate the rest; it was enough that 
learning should become honourable, and that there should be the means of 
acquiring it. The story of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof what 
enthusiasm could he kindled by ancient recollections. Meantime the laity 
became better instructed; a mixed race, ecclesiastics, but not priests, and 
capable alike of enjoying the benefices of the church, or of returning from 
it to the world, were more prone to literary than theological pursuits. The 
religious scruples which had restrained churchmen, in the darker ages, 
from perusing heathen writers, by degrees gave way, as the spirit of religion 
itself grew more objective, and directed itself more towards maintaining 
the outward church in its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular power, 
than towards cultivating devout sentiments in the bosom. 

‘“ The principal Italian cities became more wealthy and more luxurious 
after the middle of the thirteenth century. Books, though still very dear, 
comparatively with the present value of money, were much less so than in 
other parts of Europe. In Milan, about 1300, there were fifty persons 
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who lived by copying them. At Bologna, it was also a regular occupation 
at fixed prices. In this state of social prosperity, the keen relish of Italy 
for intellectual excellence had time to develope itself. A style of painting 
appeared in the works of Giotto and his followers, rude and imperfect, 
according to the skilfulness of later times, but in itself pure, noble, and 
expressive, and well adapted to reclaim the taste from the extravagance of 
romance to classic simplicity. ‘Those were ready for the love of Virgil, 
who had formed their sense of beauty by the figures of Giotto and the 
language of Dante. The subject of Dante is truly medieval; but his style, 
the clothing of poetry, bears the strongest marks of his acquaintance with 
antiquity. The influence of Petrarch was far more direct, and has already 
been pointed out.”—pp. 141—143. 

Greek and Latin absorbed the minds of these Italian scholars, 
and to the classical learning thus propagated Europe, was in a great 
measure indebted for the revival of letters. What might have been 
the intellectual progress of this quarter of the globe, had she never 
ey back to these classical fountains, it is impossible to determine. 

ut where is the man of high reputation who has not reaped great 
benefit either directly or through others, from these ancient lan- 
guages ? There were other sources of refined and elevated sen- 
timent, and influential opinions at the close of the dark ages. 
These the author classifies under the heads—chivalry, gallantry, 
and religion. Regarding the last, Mr. Hallam speaks with much 
discriminative judgment. He says, ‘ the modern mythology, if we 
may include in it the saints and devils, as well as the fairy and 
goblin armies, which had been retained in service since the days of 
paganism, is so much more copious, and so much more easily 
adapted to our ordinary associations than the ancient, that this has 
given an advantage to the romantic school in their contention, 
which they have well known how to employ and to abuse.” The 
exalted notions of the Deity inspired by Christianity, when compared 
with heathenism, also pervadingly impressed the vernacular poetry 
that distinguished Europe as her modern languages approached their 
present beauty and copiousness. 

But about the middle of the fifteenth century, the invention of 
printing was followed by the most extraordinary results that can 
be pointed to in the succeeding history of literature. This is a 
fact that has so often been attested, and is so easily apprehended by 
the mind, that we need not follow the author in his various accounts 
on the subject. The spirit of improvement which had become so 
powerful in Italy, as has already been noticed when speaking of 
the discovery and study of the classical languages, continued to 
produce the most apparent and beneficial effects, were it only 
regarded in the ardour to accumulate and circulate copies of them. 
The invention now mentioned, however, very soon rendered the 
employment of the transcribers of manuscripts vain. Our readers 
will perceive from the passage now to be cited, that the art at once 
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assumed an accuracy that forbade any other general method of 
publication becoming necessary. 


“The earliest book, properly so called, is now generally believed to be 
the Latin Bible, commonly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having been 
found, about the middle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin’s library 
at Paris. It is remarkable; that its existence was unknown before ; for it 
can hardly be called a book of very extraordinary scarcity, nearly twenty 
copies being in different libraries, half of them in those of private persons 
inEngland. No date appears in this Bible, and some have referred its publi- 
cation to 1452, or evento 1450,which few perhaps would at present maintain ; 
while others have thought the year 1455 rather more probable. In a copy 
belonging to the royal library at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it 
was completed in binding and illuminating at Mentz, on the feast of the 
Assumption (Aug. 15.), 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage above 
quoted, seems to intimate that no book had been printed in 1452 ; and con- 
sidering the lapse of time that would naturally be employed in such an 
undertaking during the infancy of the art, and that we have no other printed 
book of the least importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also that 
the binding and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is likely to have 
followed the publication at no great length of time, we may not err in 
placing its appearance in the year 1455, which will secure its hitherto 
unimpeached priority in the records of bibliography. | 

It is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded inventors of this 
great art tried at the very outset so bold a flight as the printing an entire 
Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. It was Minerva leaping 
on earth in her divine strength and radiant armour, ready at the moment of 
her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin Bible is 
printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome characters, but with some want of 
uniformity, which has led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whether they 
were cast in a matrix. We may see in imagination this venerable and 
splendid volume leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, and 
imploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its first 
fruits to the service of Heaven.”—pp. 210—212. 

The author, in following out this history, in distinct chapters 
treats of various branches of literature. For example, he gives the 
history of that which is classical from 1520 to 1550, in one; in 
another the history of what was theological, during the same period 
—of speculative, moral, and political philosophy—of the literature 
of taste, &c., thus directing the reader’s mind to clear and simple 
divisions, and displaying at the same time deep research and 
matured judgment in his details. 

The remainder of our extracts must, however, be limited, and will 
chiefly contain some notices of the influence which the Reformation 
had upon theological literature. In this account there will be found 
certain opinions which run counter to the impressions very generally 
entertained by Protestants, especially in reference to the genius and 
the character of Luther. But while we shall refrain from mixing 
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ourselves up with religious controversy, we think it very proper that 
pape notions in reformed England should be brought to the test 

y such a profound and extensive inquirer as Mr. Hallam, in 
order that they may be overturned or confirmed. 

In approaching the period of the Reformation, which, whatever 
may have been its other consequences, had a most powerful effect 
upon literature and human opinion, the author proceeds shortly to 
state the grounds of dispute that then arose, and the changes 
wrought in the public mind. He says that though the proximate 
cause of that great religious revolution was, as all the world is aware, 
the sale of indulgences, which was conducted with the most indecent 
extortion, and which Luther made first the handle to assail popery, 
yet that— 


‘The German nation was, in fact, so fully awakened to the abuses of the 
church, the disclaimer of papal sovereignty in the councils of Constance 
and Basle had been so effectual in its influence on the public mind, though 
not on the external policy of church and state, that, if neither Luther nor 
Zwingle had ever been born, there can be little question that a great 
religious schism was near at hand. These councils were to the Reforma- 
tion what the parliament of Paris was to the French Revolution. Their 
leaders never meant to sacrifice one article of received faith; but the 
little success they had in redressing what they denounced as abuses, con- 
vinced the laity that they must go much farther for themselves. What 
effect the invention of printing, which in Italy was not much felt in this 
direction, exerted upon the serious minds of the Teutonic nations, has 
been already intimated, and must appear to every reflecting person. And 
when this was followed by a more extensive acquaintance with the New 
Testament in the Greek language, nothing could be more natural than 
that inquisitive men should throw away much of what seemed the novel 
superstructure of religion, and, what in other times such men had rarely 
ventured, should be encouraged by the obvious change in the temper of 
the multitude to declare themselves. We find that Pellican and Capito, 
two of the most learned scholars in western Germany, had come, as early 
as 1512, to reject altogether the doctrine of the real presence. We find 
also that CEcolampadius had begun to preach some of the protestant doc- 
trines in 1514. And Erasmus, who had so manifestly prepared the way 
for the new Reformers, continued, as it is easy to show from the uniform 
current of his letters, beyond the year 1520, favourable to their cause. 
His enemies were theirs, and he concurred in much that they preached, 
especially as to the exterior practices of religion. Some, however, of 
Luther’s tenets he did not and could not approve; and he was already 
disgusted by that intemperance of language and conduct, which, not long 
afterwards, led him to recede entirely from the Protestant side.”— 
pp. 414—415. 


Mr. Hallam is aware that some offence may be taken at the 
character which he gives to Luther’s works by those who have 
thought only ofthe man. We are not, saysthe author, to follow the 
Reformer’s partizans in dissembling altogether, like Isaac Milner, 
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the enormous paradoxes which deform Luther’s writings. It is 
admitted, however, in these pages, that his life was pure, and his 
piety fervent ; but it is denied, that, struck by the absurdity of the 
prevailing superstitions, he ‘‘ was desirous of introducing a more 
rational system of religion ; or, that he contended for freedom of 
inquiry, and the boundless privileges of individual judgment ; or, 
what others have been pleased to suggest, that his zeal for learning 
and ancient philosophy led him to attack the ignorance of the 
monks, and the crafty policy of the church, which withstood all 
liberal studies.” It certainly sounds like a contradiction, when the 
author declares that the great Reformer did not contemplate the 
introduction of a more rational system of religion. He admits that 
Luther’s life was pure, and his piety fervent. Is it consistent with 
these qualities, or indeed with the motives of any sincere reformer 
of ecclesiastical rule, and religious doctrine, that he should be 
regardless of the reasonableness of his innovations, or suppose 
that they are other than a fulfilment of the mind of God, shich 
must be synonimous with right reason? But we eschew contro- 
versy on this point, and proceed to allow the author to explain his 
sweeping opinions, above quoted, in his own way. 


“ The doctrines of Luther, taken altogether, are not more rational, 
that is, more conformable to what men, a priori, would expect to find in 
religion, than those of the church of Rome ; nor did he ever pretend that 
they were so, As to the privilege of free inquiry, it was of course exer- 
cised by those who deserted their ancient altars, but certainly not upon 
any latitudinarian theory of a right to judge amiss. Nor, again, is there 
any foundation for imagining that Luther was concerned for the interests 
of literature. None had he himself, save theological; nor are there, as I 
apprehend, many allusions to profane studies, or any proof of his regard 
to them, in all his works. On the contrary, it is probable that both the 
principles of this great founder of the Reformation, and the natural ten- 
dency of so intense an application to theological controversy, checked for 
a time the progress of philological and philosophical literature on this side 
of the Alps. Every solution of the conduct of the reformers must be 
nugatory, except one, that they were men absorbed by the conviction that 
they were fighting the battle of God. But among the population of 
Germany or Switzerland, there was undoubtedly another predominant 
feeling ; the sense of ecclesiastical oppression, and scorn for the worthless 
swarm of monks and friars. ‘This may be said to have divided the propa- 
gators of the Reformation into such as merely pulled down, and such as 
built upon the ruins. Ulric von Hutten may pass for the type of the one, 
and Luther himself of the other. And yet it is hardly correct to say of 
Luther, that he erected his system on the ruins of popery. For it was 
rather the growth and expansion in his mind of one positive dogma, justi- 
fication by faith, in the sense he took it, (which can be easily shown to 
have preceded the dispute about indulgences,) that broke down and 
crushed successively the various doctrines of the Romish church; not 
because he had originally much objection to them, but because there was 
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no longer room for them in a consistent system of theology.”—pp, 
418—420. 

One of the immediate effects of overthrowing the ancient system 
of religion, Mr. Hallam avers was the growth of fanaticism, “ to 
which, in its worst shape, the antinomian extravagances of Luther 
yielded too great encouragement.” In the following extract, there 
will be found an allegation of a similar kind, besides a curious 
comparison with our own times. 


“The most striking effect of the first preaching of the Reformation was 
that it appealed to the ignorant; and though political liberty, in the sense 
we use the word, cannot be reckoned the aim of those who introduced it, 
yet there predominated that revolutionary spirit which loves to witness 
destruction for its own sake, and that intoxicated self-confidence which 
renders folly mischievous. "Women took an active part in religious dis- 
pute ; and though in many respects the Roman catholic religion is very 
congenial to the female sex, we cannot be surprised that many ladies 
might be good Protestants against the right of any to judge better than 
themselves. The translation of the New Testament by Luther in 1522, 
and of the Old a few years later, gave weapons to all disputants; it was 
common to hold conferences before the burgomasters of German and 
Swiss towns, who settled the points in controversy, one way or other, 
perhaps as well as the learned would have done. 

“We cannot give any attention to the story of the Reformation, 
without being struck by the extraordinary analogy it bears to that of the 
last fifty years. He who would study the spirit of this mighty age may 


see it reflected as in a mirror from the days of Luther and Erasmus. 


Man, who, speaking of him collectively, has never reasoned for himself, 
isthe puppet of impulses and prejudices, be they for good or for evil. 
These are, in the usual course of things, traditional notions and senti- 
ments, strengthened by repetition, and running into habitual trains of 
thought. Nothing is more difficult, in general, than to make a nation 
perceive any thing as true, or seek its own interest in any manner, but 
as its forefathers have opined or acted. Change in these respects has 
been, even in Europe, where there is most of flexibility, very gradual; 
the work, not of argument or instruction, but of exterior circumstances, 
slowly operating through a long lapse of time. There have been, how- 
ever, some remarkable exceptions to this law of uniformity, or, if 1 may 
use the term, of secular variation. The introduction of Christianity 
seems to have produced a very rapid subversion of ancient prejudices, a 
very conspicuous alteration of the whole channel through which moral 
sentiments flow, in nations that have at once received it. This has also 
not unfrequently happened through the influence of Mohammedism in 
the East. Next to these great revolutions in extent and degree, stand 
the two periods we have begun by comparing; that of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, and that of political innovation wherein we have 
long lived. In each, the characteristic features are a contempt for anti- 
quity, a shifting of prejudices, an inward sense of self-esteem leading to 
an assertion of private judgment in the most uninformed, a sanguine 
confidence in the amelioration of human affairs, a fixing of the heart on 
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great ends, with a comparative disregard of all things intermediate. In 
each there has been so much of alloy in the motives, and, still more, so 
much of danger and suffering in the means, that the cautious and mode- 
rate have shrunk back, and sometimes retraced their own steps, rather 
than encounter evils which at a distance they had not seen in their full 
magnitude. Hence we may pronounce with certainty what Luther, 
Hutten, Carlostadt, what again More, Erasmus, Melanchthon, Cassander, 
would have been in the nineteenth century, and what our own contem- 
poraries would have been in their times. But we are too apt to judge 
others, not as the individualities of personal character and the varying 
aspects of circumstances rendered them, and would have rendered us, but 
according to our opinion of the consequences, which, even if estimated 
by us rightly, were such as they could not determinately have foreseen.” 
—pp. 497—499. 


We afterwards find a sentiment of a striking character, and 
calculated to excite anxiety at the present moment, couched in these 
words—*‘ It is very doubtful, whether the close phalanx of Rome 
can be opposed, in ages of strong religious zeal, by anything 
except established or at least confederate churches.” 

Luther’s literary character is thus described :— 


“It is admited on all sides, that he wrote his own language with force 
and purity; and he is reckoned one of its best models. The hymns in 
use with the Lutheran church, many of which are his own, possess a sim- 
ple dignity and devoutness, never, probably, excelled in that class of poe- 
try, and alike distinguished from the poverty of Sternhold or Brady, and 
from the meretricious ornament of later writers. But, from the Latin 
works of Luther few readers, I believe, will rise without disappointment. 
Their intemperance, their coarsenesss, their inelegance, their scurrility, 
their wild paradoxes, that menace the foundations of religious morality, 
are not compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance with them 
extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any impressive 
eloquence. Some of his treatises, and we may instance his reply to 
Henry VIII., or the book ‘against the falsely-named order of bishops,’ 
can be described as little else than bellowing in bad Latin. Neither of 
these books display, as far as I can judge, any striking ability. It is not 
to be imagined, that a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an advantage 
in that close grappling, sentence by sentence, with an adversary, which 
fills most of his controversial writings ; and in scornful irony he had no 
superior. His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De servo arbi- 
trio, is bitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could use. But the clear 
and comprehensive line of argument, which enlightens the reader’s under- 
standing, and resolves his difficulties, is always wanting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, resting on an absolute confidence in the infallibility, practi- 
cally speaking, of his own judgment, pervades his writings: no indul- 
gence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; whatever stands in 
the way of his decisions, the fathers of the church, the schoolmen and phi- 
losophers, the canons and councils, are swept away in a current of impe- 
tuous declamation; and as everything contained in Scripture, according 
to Luther, is easy to be understood, and can only be understood in his 
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sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the anathema of perdition. 
Jerome, he says, far from being rightly canonised, must, but for some 


special grace, have been damned for his interpretation of St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Romans.—pp. 513, 514. 


The translation of the Old and New Testaments by Luther, 
Mr. Hallam declares, is more renowned for the punity of {ts 
German idiom, than for its adherence to the original text. It 
is alleged that his knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages 
was not extensive; and altogether this great Reformer’s name, 
whether as regards original genius or rational purposes of conduct, 
will not gather new honours from our author’s pages. But the 
manner in which the Reformation gradually affected literature is 
nevertheless nicely and carefully traced, although nothing short of 
the entire volume before us can indicate the delicate and clear 
manner in which this is accomplished. 

Of Calvin, Mr. Hallam mon highly, allowing him to have been 
possessed of genius and learning of no mean order ; and he charac- 
terises his Institutions as being the most systematic and extensive 
defence and exposition of the Protestant doctrine, which at that time 
had appeared. But not to go more fully into the influence or 
character of the Reformers, we conclude, after introducing one 
passage, in which, going back to near the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, we find a curious resemblance detected between two great 
men, whose similarity of name adds strikingly to the comparison. 


“ The mind of Roger Bacon was strangely compounded of almost pro- 
phetic gleams of the future course of science, and the best principles of 
the inductive philosophy, with a more than usual credulity in the super- 
stitions of his own time. Some have deemed him overrated by the 
nationality of the English. But if we may have sometimes given him 
credit for discoveries to which he has only borne testimony, there can be 
no doubt of the originality of his genius. I have in another place 
remarked the singular resemblance he bears to lord Bacon, not only in 
the character of his philosophy, but in several coincidences of expression. 
This has since been followed up by a later writer (with no knowledge, 
probably, of what I had written, since he does not allude to it), who 
plainly charges lord Bacon with having borrowed much, and with having 
concealed his obligations. The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon was not 
published till 1733, but the manuscripts were not uncommon, and Selden 
had thoughts of printing the work. The quotations from the Franciscan 
and the Chancellor, printed in parallel columns by Mr. Forster, are 
sometimes very curiously similar; but he presses the resemblance too far; 
and certainly the celebrated distinction, in the Novum Organum, of four 
classes of Jdola which mislead the judgment, does not correspond in 
meaning, as he supposes, with the causes of error assigned by Roger 
Bacon.” —pp. 155, 156. 
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Art. II. 


1. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. Edited by Boz. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


2. Sketches by Boz. Second Series. Macrone. 


3. Bentley’s Miscellany. No. I. Edited by Boz. Illustrated by G. 
Cruikshank. Bentley. 


Wuen the First Series of the “ Sketches by Boz” appeared, we 
immediately discovered by means of them that the author had great 
knowledge of London and its suburbs ; that he was a person of 
uncommon closeness and accuracy of observation, and that he could 
picture to the life the more vulgar or painful scenes that are daily 
to be witnessed in and ual the modern Babylon. We also 
thought that, when striving to produce extraordinary effect, he 
indulged in a species of exaggeration not much unlike caricature. 
It now occurs to us, however, that this last suggested sort of colour- 
ing should rather be characterised as a feature belonging to a cer- 
tain order of wit or humour, that has a distinguished seat in the 
genius or modes of association peculiar to the author, and that he 
really deserves to be ranked as an originalist, although we are far 
from according to this distinction a very high station, as respects 
the amusement or the lasting benefit of mankind. 

‘The Papers of the Pickwick Club, which appear periodically, and 
which now extend to a considerable number of parts, have already 
obtained no ordinary share of the admiration of the Londoners. 
This is proof sufficient that they touch the follies, the weaknesses, 
and the cockneyisms, which no people can more heartily laugh at, 
than those who are constantly witnessing or committing them. We 
have of late encountered not a few respectable citizens, who, accord- 
ing to the force of the prevailing fashion, are sure, before you inter- 
change many sentences with them, to inquire if you have read the 
last number of the Papers of the Pickwick Club. Some of these 
reputable men, and discriminating judges, will tel] you, that Boz is 
a perfect Smollett ; others that he is a Sterne ; and others again 
that he can be a Fielding when he chooses. For our own part, we 
cannot give him so much credit as either of these suppositions should 
convey; or rather, we allow him a more enviable honour—that 
which attaches to all who never dreamt of being copyists, and who 
have a vein of their own; although, this originality, as before hinted, 
in the present case, specifically strikes at Cockneyland, and has 
only that sort of sly satire which can be understood in the more 
vulgar fields of that broad region of life and humour. Take as 
examples the following flattering specimens. 
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_ First we present a West Indian braggadocio. A game at cricket 
is the theme. 


“ The stranger, meanwhile, had been eating, drinking, and talking, with- 
out cessation. At every stroke he expressed his satisfaction and approval 
of the player in a most condescending and patronizing manner, which 
could not fail of being highly gratifying to the party concerned ; while at 
every bad attempt at a catch, and every failure to stop the ball, he launched 
his personal displeasure at the head of the devoted individual in such denun- 
ciationsas, ‘ Ah, ah !—stupid’—t Now butterfingers’-—* Muff ’—* Humbug’ 
—and so forth—ejaculations which seemed to establish him in the opinion 
of all around, as a most excellent and undeniable judge of the whole art 
and mystery of the noble game of cricket. 

“** Capital game—well played—some strokes admirable,’ said the 
stranger, as both sides crowded into the tent, at the conclusion of the 
game. 

** You have played it, Sir.’ inquired Mr. Wardle, who had been much 
amused by his loquacity. 

““* Played it! Think I have—thousands of times—not here—West 
Indies—exciting thing—hot work—very.’ 

*** Tt must be rather a warm pursuit in such a climate,’ observed Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“¢ Warm !—red hot—scorching—glowing. Played a match once— 
single wicket—friend the Colonel—Sir Thomas Blazo—who should get the 
greatest number of runs. Won the toss—first innings—seven o'clock, a.m. 
—six natives to look out—went in; kept in—heat intense—natives all 
fainted—taken away —fresh half-dozen ordered—fainted also—Blazo bow}l- 
ing—supported by two natives—couldn’t bowl me out—fainted too— 
cleared away the Colonel—wouldn’t give in—faithful attendant—Quanko 
Samba—last man left—sun so hot, bat in blisters, ball scorched brown— 
five hundred and seventy runs—rather exhausted—Quanko mustered up 
last remaining strength—bowled me out—had a bath, and went out to 
dinner.’ 

“* And what became of what’s-his name, Sir?’ inquired an old gen- 
tleman. 

*** Blazo ?” 

««* No—-the other gentleman.’ 

** Quanko Samba ?” 

“© ¢ Yes, Sir.’ 

“¢ Poor Quanko—never recovered it—bowled on, on my account— 
bowled off, on his own—died, Sir,’ Here the stranger buried his counte- 
nance in a brown jug, but whether to hide his emotion or imbibe its con- 
tents, we cannot distinctly affirm.” 

The most striking excellence in these Papers consists of certain 
tints in colouring, which, although they be seemingly unstudied and 
unobtrusive, convey a perfect index of character—a character, too, 
that aptly becomes the head of a generalized class. 

To our bachelor friends, who are either not too old to despair, or 
are so hardened as to despise the bonds of wedlock, we next recom- 


mend these suggestions :-— 
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«« You have no idea how it’s best to begin ?’ said Mr. Magnus, 

“* Why,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ I may have formed some ideas upon the 
subject, but, as I have never submitted them to the test of experience, I 
should be sorry if you were induced to regulate your proceedings by them.’ 

« « T should feel very much obliged to you, for any advice, Sir,’ said Mr. 
Magnus, taking another look at the clock, the hand of which was verging 
on the five minutes past. 

“* Well, Sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, with the profound solemnity with 
which that great man could, when he pleased, render his remarks so deeply 
impressive—‘ I should commence, Sir, with a tribute to the lady’s beauty 
and excellent qualities; from them, Sir, I should diverge to my own 
unworthiness.’ 

“«* Very good,’ said Mr. Magnus. 

“* Unworthiness for her only, mind, Sir,’ resumed Mr. Pickwick ; for 
to show that I was not wholly unworthy, Sir, I should take a brief review 
of my past life, and present condition. 1 should argue, by analogy, that to 
anybody else I must be a very desirable object. I should then expatiate 
on the warmth of my love, and the depth of my devotion. Perhaps I might 
then be tempted to seize her hand.’ 

“ * Yes, I see,’ said Mr. Magnus ; ‘ that would be a very great point.’ 

“«« T should then, Sir,’ continued Mr. Pickwick, growing warmer as the 
subject presented itself in more glowing colours before him—* I should then, 
Sir, come to the plain and simple question, * Will you have me?’ I think 
I am justified in assuming, that upon this she would turn away her head.’ 

“« You think that may be taken for granted ?’ said Mr. Magnus; ‘ because 
if she did not do that at the right place, it would be embarrassing.’ 

“*] think she would,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Upon this, Sir, I should 
squeeze her hand, and I think—I think, Mr. Magnus—that after I had done 
that, supposing there was no refusal, I should gently draw away the handker- 
chief, which my slight knowledge of human nature leads me to suppose the 
lady would be applying to her eyes at the moment, and steal a respectful 
kiss. I think I should kiss her, Mr. Magnus; and at this particular point, 
I] am decidedly of opinion, that if the lady were going to take me at all, she 


would murmur into my ears a bashful acceptance.’ ” 


A passage containing a little touch of sentiment, where the sub- 
ject, but not its treatment, reminds us of Sterne, is the last of our 
extracts from the Papers of the Pickwick Club. 

‘‘ Mr. Pickwick bowed low to the ladies; and notwithstanding the solici- 
tations of the family, left the room with his friends. 

“ * Get your hat, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ ¢* It’s below stairs, Sir,’ said Sam, and he ran down after it. 

‘Now there was nobody in the kitchen but the pretty housemaid; and 
as Sam’s hat was mislaid, he had to look for it ; and the pretty housemaid 
lighted him. They had to look all over the place for the hat ; and the 
pretty housemaid, in her anxiety to find it, went down on her knees, and 
turned over all the things that were heaped together in a little corner 
by the door. It was an awkward corner. You couln’t get at it without 
shutting the door first. 
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‘“«* Here it is,’ said the pretty housemaid. ‘ This is it, ain’t it ?’ 

** Let me look,” said Sam. 

“The pretty housemaid had stood the candle on the floor, and as it gave 
avery dim light, Sam was obliged to go down on Ais knees before he could 
see whether it really was his own hat or not. It was a remarkably small 
corner, and so—it was nobody’s fault, but the man’s who built the house 
—Sam and the pretty housemaid were necessarily very close together. 

“+ Yes, this is it, said Sam. ‘Good bye.’ 

“* Good bye,’ said the pretty housemaid. 

“* Good bye,’ said Sam; and as he said it, he dropped the hat that had 
cost so much trouble looking for. 

‘“‘* How awkward you are,’ said the pretty housemaid. ‘ You'll lose it 
again, if you don’t take care.’ 

** So just to prevent his losing it again, she put it on for him. 

‘“* Whether it was that the pretty housemaid’s face looked prettier still, 
when it was raised towards Sam’s, or whether it was the accidental conse- 
quence of their being so near each other, is matter of uncertainty to this 
day, but Sam kissed her. 

“** You don’t mean to say you did that on purpose,’ said the pretty house- 
maid, blushing. 

*** No, I didn’t then,’ said Sam; ‘ but I will now.’ 

** So he kissed her again. 

“** Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, calling over the bannisters. 

“** Coming, Sir,’ replied Sam, running up Stairs. 

*** How long you have been,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“** There was something behind the door, sir, which perwented our get- 
ting it open for ever so long,’ replied Sam. 

The illustrative Sketches by poor Seymour and others, which 
accompany the letter-press are fitly introduced, and give a higher 
zest to the humour of the work ; a work, however, for which many, 
and we among the number, have really little taste, and, therefore, 
it is probable, that the slight notice now given may not have done 
it justice. 

The ‘© Sketches,” of which the ‘“ Second Series” is before us, 
we like better, because there is less of caricature in them, more of 
every-day occurrences, and yet more refinement in the represen- 
tations, be they humourous, satirical, descriptive, or otherwise. 
Among the subjects of these “ Sketches,” which are at least equal 
to those that appeared in the former series, we find ‘‘ The Streets 
by Morning,” “ The Streets by Night,” ‘“ Meditations in Mon- 
mouth Street,” ‘ Misplaced Attachment of Mr. John Dounce,” 
‘‘©The First Omnibus Cad,” &c. &c. From the first of the 
subjects now mentioned, we give a truthful picture. 

“The day now begins in good earnest. The servant of all-work, who, 
under the plea of sleeping very soundly, has utterly disregarded ‘ Missis’s’ 
ringing for half an hour previously, is warned by master, (whom Missis has 
sent up in his drapery to the landing-place for that purpose, ) that it’s half- 
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past six, whereupon she awakes all of a sudden, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, and goes down stairs very sulkily, wishing, while she strikes a light, 
that the principle of spontaneous combustion would extend itself to coals 
and kitchen ranges. When the fire is lit she opens the street-door to take 
in the milk, when, by the most singular coincidence in the world, she disco- 
vers that the servant next door has just taken in her milk too, and that Mr. 
Todd’s young man over the way is, by an equally extraordinary chance, 
taking down his master’s shutters. The inevitable consequence is, that 
she just steps, milk-jug in hand, as far as next door, just to say ‘ good morn- 
ing’ to Betsy Clark, and that Mr. Todd’s young man just steps over the 
way just to say ‘good morning’ to both of ’em; and as the aforesaid Mr. 
Todd’s young man is almost as good-looking and fascinating as the baker 
himself, the conversation quickly becomes very interesting, and probably 
would become more so, if Betsy Clark’s missis, who always will be a fol- 
lowin’ her about, did’nt give an angry tap at her bed-room window; on 
which Mr. Todd’s young man tries to whistle coolly, as he goes back to his 
shop much faster than he came from it; and the two girls run back to 
their respective places, and shut their street-doors with surprising softness, 
each of them poking their heads out of the front parlour-window a minute 
afterwards, however, ostensibly with the view of looking at the mail which 


just then passes by, but really for the purpose of catching another glim 


of Mr. Todd’s young man, who, being fond of mails, but more fond of 


females, takes a short look at the coach and a long look at the girls, much 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned.” 


In the next short and plain notices there is quite enough of 
precise evidence to show that Boz has such a penetrating eye, and 
picturesque fancy, as can seize at once and at any time or place upon 
afew of the most descriptive features by which any subject or 
scene is to be delineated, or brought home to the recollective faculties 
of those who may have formerly made similar observations. 

“It is odd enough, that one class of men in London appear to have no 
enjoyment beyond leaning against posts. We never saw a regular 
bricklayer’s labourer take any other recreation—fighting excepted. Pass 
through St. Giles’s in the evening of a week day—there they are, in 
their fustian dresses, spotted with brick-dust and whitewash—leaning 
against posts. Walk through Seven Dials on Sunday morning; there 
they are again—drab, or light corderoy trousers, blucher boots, blue coats, 
and great yellow waistcoats—leaning against posts. The idea of a man 
dressing himself in his best clothes to lean against a post all day ” 


But although London affords endless scenes for observation and 
quaint description, Mr. Boz seems to be hardly less universal or 
more limited in his perambulations and relish for oddities. There 
is more than an attestation to Mr. Green’s wonderful presence of 
mind, in the following dialogue; the talkative and communicative 
bodies that swarm in every corner of London, and who of all men 
are the least afraid of letting their ignorance, vulgarity, or presump- 


tion become manifest to the known or the unknown—for a city 1s 
M 
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the centre-spot of freedom and independence of mind, are admi- 
rably personated. 


“Some half-dozen men were restraining the impetuosity of one of the 
balloons, which was completely filled, and had the car alrealy attached ; 
and, as rumours had gone abroad that a Lord was ‘ going up,’ the crowd 
were more than usually anxious and talkative. ‘There was one little man 
in faded black, with a dirty face, and a rusty black neck-kerchief, with a 
red border, tied in a narrow wisp round his neck, who entered into con- 
versation with everybody, and had something to say upon every remark 
that was made within his hearing. * * * 

“* Ah, you’re very right, sir,’ said another gentleman ; ‘Mr. Green is 
a steady hand, sir, and there’s no fear about him.’ 

«¢ Fear ! said the little man; ‘ain’t it a lovely thing to see him and 
his wife a going up in one balloon, and his own son and Ais wife a jostling 
up agin ’em in another, and all of ‘em going twenty or thirty mile in 
three hours or so, and then coming back in pochayses. I don’t know 
where this here science is to stop, mind you, that’s wot bothers me,’ 

‘‘Here there was a considerable talking among the females in the 
spencers. 

*«* * Wot’s the ladies a laughing at, sir ?’ inquired the little man, conde- 
scendingly. 

“** Tt’s only my sister Mary,’ said one of the girls, ‘ as says she hopes 
his Lordship won’t be frightened when he’s in the car, and want to come 
out agin.’ 

‘«* Make yourself easy about that there, my dear,’ replied the little man. 
‘If he was so much as to move a inch without leave, Green ud jist fetch 
him a crack over the head with the telescope, as ud send him into the 
bottom of the basket in no time, and stun him there till they come down 
again.’ 

a ‘ Would he, though ?’ inquired the other man, 

*** Yes, would he,’ replied the little one,‘ and think nothing of it, 
neither, if he was the king himself. Green's presence of mind is won- 
derful.’ ” 


The aspiring tastes and imitations of a very large class of the 
truly respectable citizens of the Metropolis are still more happily 
and slily touched in the following account of a marriage-party—the 
saliaalien of the nuptials taking place in Somers-town—to honour 
whieh Miss Amelia Martin had been invited. 


“As to the company! Miss Amelia Martin herself declared, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, that much as she had heard of the ornamental painter’s 
journeyman’s connection, she could never have supposed it was half so 
genteel. There was his father, such a funny old gentleman—and his 
mother, such a dear old lady—and his sister, such a charming girl—and 
his brother, such a manly-looking young man—with suchaeye! But 
even all these were as nothing when compared with his musical friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jennings Rodolph, from White Conduit, with whom the 
ornamental painter’s journeyman had been fortunate enough to contract 
an intimacy, while engaged in decorating the concert-room of that noble 
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institution. To hear them sing separately, was perfectly divine, but 
when they went through the tragic duet of ‘ Red Ruffian, retire !’ it was, 
as Miss Martin afterwards remarked, ‘thrilling ;’ and why (as Mr. 
Jennings Rodolph observed)—why were they not engaged at one of the 
patent theatres? If he was to be told that their voices were not powerful 
enough to fill the house, his only reply was, that he’d back himself for 
any amount to fill Russell-square—a statement in which the company, 
after hearing the duet, expressed their full belief. * * 

“When the conversation resumed its former tone, Mr. Jennings 
Rodolph claimed his right to call upon a lady, and the right being conceded, 
trusted Miss Martin would favour the company—a proposal which met 
with unanimous approbation—whereupon Miss Martin, after sundry 
hesitatings and coughings, with a preparatory choke or two, and an intro- 
ductory declaration that she was frightened to death to attempt it, before 
such great judges of the art, commenced a species of treble chirruping, 
containing constant allusions to some young gentleman of the name of 
Hen-e-ry, with an occasional reference to madness, and damaged hearts, 
Mr. Jennings Rodolph frequently interrupted the progress of the song, 
by ejaculating, ‘ beautiful !’—* charming !’—* brilliant !’—* oh ! splendid,’ 
&c:; and at its close the admiration of himself, and his lady, knew no 
bounds. 

“* Did you ever hear so sweet a voice, my dear?” inquired Mr. Jennings 
Rodolph of Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. 

“* Never; indeed I never did, love,’ replied Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. 

“¢ Don’t you think Miss Martin, with a little cultivation, would be 
very like Signora Marro Boni, my dear ?’ asked Mr. Jennings Rodolph. 

“* Just exactly the very thing that struck me, my love,’ answered Mrs. 
Jennings Rodolph. And thus the time passed away ; first one sang, and 
then another. Mr. Jennings Rodolph played tunes on a walking-stick, 
and then went behind the parlour-door and gave hiscelebrated imitations 
of actors, edge-tools, and animals; Miss Martin sang several other songs 
with increased admiration every time, and even the funny old gentleman 
began singing; his sung had properly seven verses, but, as he couldn’t 
recollect more than the first one, he sang that over seven times, appa- 
rently very much to his own personal gratification. And then all the 
company sang the national anthem with national independence—each for 
himself, without reference to the other—and finally separated, all declaring 
that they never had spent so pleasant an evening.” 


Let the reader say what he chooses about the vulgarity of the 
parties who figure in this picture, we affirm that it is a faithful and 
not an unattractive one. It does honour also to the head, the 
heart, and the discrimination of the author ; and so long as he can 
throw off with such ease, freedom, and felicity as the many sketches 
presented in the works named at the head of this article show 
to be within his power—pictures of character, and scenes to be met 
with in and around London, there need not be a limit to his works, 
nor will there be a diminution in the number of his admirers. 

The work which stands last in our list of those produced or con- 
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ducted by Boz will show to our readers, that he is becoming one of 
our most indefatigable labourers in periodical literature, and is 
treading the paths of humourous life with a sure and constant step. 
With the opening of the year he appears as the editor of a new re 
lication, and promises, if we may judge from the present and first 
number of ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” to carry the day, even when 
compared with “ The Humourist,” conducted by Theodore Hook, 
under the fostering influence of a long-established journal—the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

In this first number, Boz has not only exerted his skill success- 
fully in the matter of superintendance, but exhibited himself to the 
best advantage in one contribution, which nothing, perhaps, that has 
yet appeared in the Pickwick Club can excel for genuine humour 
and Ehowlelive of character. The paper is called “The Public 
Life of Mr. Tulrumble.” We begin with a sketch of the hero of 
the piece. 


“ Nicholas began life in a wooden tenement of four feet square, with a 
capital of two and nine pence, and a stock in trade of three bushels anda 
half of coals, exclusive of the large lump which hung, by way of sign- 
board, outside. Then he enlarged the shed, and kept atruck; then he 
left the shed, and the truck tuo, and started a donkey and a Mrs. Tulrum- 
ble; then he moved again and set up a cart; the cart was soon afterwards 
exchanged fur a waggon; and su he went on, like his great predecessor 
Whittington—only without a cat for a partner—increasing in wealth and 
fame, until at last he gave up business altogether, and retired with Mrs. 
Tulrumble and family to Mudfog Hall, which he had himself erected, on 
sumething which he endeavoured to delude himself into the belief was a 
a hill, about a quarter of a mile distant from the town of Mudfog.” 


Who has not found such a worthy as is pictured in the next 
sketch in every town and village in England ; or, indeed, about 
every inn on the principal roads in the kingdom ? But besides his 


own individual and personal importance, he performs a distinguished 
part in the fortunes of Mr. Tulrumble’s family. 


‘‘ Now there happened to be in Mudfog, as somehow or other there 
does happen to be, in almost every town in the British dominions and per- 
haps in foreign dominions too—we think it very likely, but, being no 
great traveller, cannot distinctly say—there happened to be, in Mudfog 
a merry-tempered, pleasant-faced, good-for-nothing sort of vagabond, 
with an invincible dislike to manual labour, and an unconquerable attach- 
ment to strong beer and spirits, whom everybody knew, and nobody, 
except his wife, took the trouble to quarrel with, who inherited from his 
ancestors the appellation of Edward Twigger, and rejoiced in the sobrs- 
quet of Bottle-nosed Ned. He wasdrunk upon the average once a day, 
and penitent upon an equally fair calculation once a month; and when 
he was penitent, he was invariably in the very last stage of maudlin 
intoxication. He was a ragged, roving, roaring kind of fellow, with a 
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burly form, a sharp wit, and a ready head, and could turn his hand toany 
thing when he chose to doit. He was by no means opposed to hard 
labour on principle, fur he would work away at a cricket-match by the 
day together,—running, and catching, and batting, and bowling, and 
revelling in toil which would exhaust a galley-slave. He would have 
been invaluable to a fire-office; never was a man with such a natural taste 
for pumping engines, running up ladders, and throwing furniture out of 
two-pair-of-stairs’ windows: nor was this the only element in which he 
was at home; he was a humane society in himself, a portable drag, an 
animated life-preserver, and had saved more people, in his time, from 
drowning, than the Plymouth life-boat, or Captain Manby’s apparatus. 
With all these qualifications, notwithstanding his dissipation, Bottle-nosed 
Ned was a general favourite ; and the authorities of Mudfog, remember- 
ing his numerous services to the population, allowed him in return to 
get drunk in his own way, without the fear of stocks, fine, or imprison- 
ment. He had a general licence, and he showed his sense of the compli- 
ment by making the most of it.” 
Like many a man of humble origin, Mr. Tulrumble rises to the 
eminent civic station of Mayor, and is resolved that his inaugura- 
tion shall rival the show of a London 9th of November. Here is 


some account of the splendid procession. 


‘The church-clock struck one. A cracked trumpet from the front- 
garden of Mudfog Hall pooduced a feeble flourish, as if some asthmatic 
person had coughed into it accidentally : the gate flew open, and out came a 
gentleman, ona moistsugar-culoured charger, intended torepresentaherald, 
but bearing a much stronger resemblance to a court-card on horseback. 
This was one of the Circus people, who always came down to Mudfog at 
that time of the year, and who had been engaged by Nioholas Tulrumble 
expressly fur the occasion.—But a Mudfog crowd never was a reasonable 
one, and in all probability never will be.—They no sooner recognised 
the herald, than they began to growl forth the most unqualified disappro- 
bation at the bare notion of his riding like any other man. If he had 
come out on his head indeed, or jumping through a hoop, or flying through 
a red-hot drum, or even standing on one leg with his other foot in his 
mouth, they might have had something to say to him; but for a professional 
gentleman to sit astride in the saddle, with his feet in the stirrups, was 
rather too good a joke. So, the herald was a decided failure, and the 
crowd hooted with great energy, as he pranced ingloriously away.” 


There is a good deal more said in description of this grand pageant, 
and a variety of special notices regarding horsemen and footmen, 
musicians and banner-bearers. The whole is admirably given, and, 
indeed, the event deserved an able pen, for the historian declares 
that it was— 

“ A grand and beautiful sight to behold the corporation in glass coaches, 
provided at the sole cost and charge of Nicholas Tulrumble, coming rolling 


along, like a funeral out of mourning, and to watch the attempts the cor- 
oration made to look great and solemn, when Nicholas Tulrumble himself, 


in the four-wheél chaise, with the tall postillion, rolled out after them, 
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with Mr. Jennings on one side to look like the chaplain, and a supernu- 
merary on the other, with an old life-guardsman’s sabre, to imitate the 
sword-bearer ; and to see the tears rolling down the faces of the mob as 
they screamed with merriment. This was beautiful; and so was the 
appearance of Mrs. Tulrumble and son, as they bowed with grave dignity 
out of their coach-window to all the dirty faces that were laughing around 
them : but it is not even with this that we have to do, but with the sudden 
stopping of the procession at another blast of the trumpet, whereat, and 
whereupon, a profound silence ensued, and all eyes were turned towards 
Mudfog Hall, in the confident anticipation of some new wonder. 

“¢ They won’t laugh now, Mr. Jennings,’ said Nicholas Tulrumble. 

“¢] think not, sir,’ said Mr. Jennings. * . 

- “At last Ned Twigger, loudly called for by the procession people, 
appeared before the multitude. 

“The crowd roared—it was not with wonder, it was not with surprise ; 
it was most decidedly and unquestionably with laughter. 

*©* What !’ said Mr. Tulrumble, starting up in the four-wheel chaise. 
‘Laughing? Ifthey laugh at a man in real brass armour, they’d laugh 
when their own fathers were dying. Why dosen’t he go into his place, Mr. 
J 4 “pal ? What’s he rolling down towards us for ?>—he has no business 
here 

“«« T am afraid, sir——’ faltered Mr. Jennings. 

«¢« Afraid of what, sir ?? said Nicholas Tulrumble, looking up into the 
secretary’s face. 

“«« T am afraid he’s drunk, sir; replied Mr. Jennings. * ° 

‘“* This was bad enough, but, as if fate and fortune had conspired against 
Nicholas Tulrumble, Mr. Twigger, not having been penitent for a good 
calendar month, took it into his head to be most especially and particularly 
sentimental, just when his repentance could have been most conveniently 
dispensed with. Immense tears were rolling down his cheeks, and he was 
vainly endeavouring to conceal his grief by applying to his eyes a blue 
cotton pocket-handkerchief with white spots—an article not strictly in 
keeping with a suit of armour some three hundred years old, or thereabouts. 

“«* Twigger, you villain !’ said Nicholas Tulrumble, quite forgetting his 
dignity, ‘ go back !’ 

‘“** Never, said Ned. I’ma miserable wretch. I'll never leave you.’ 

‘*The bystanders of course received this declaration with acclamations 
of that’s right, Ned; don’t!’ 

‘“*T don’t intend it,’ said Ned, with all the obstinacy of a very tipsy man. 
‘[’m very unhappy. I’m the wretched father of an unfortunate family ; 
but I am very faithful, sir. I'll never leave you.’ Having reiterated this 
obliging promise, Ned proceeded in broken words to harangue the crowd 
upon the number of years be had lived in Mudfog, the excessive respecta- 
bility of his character, and other topics of the like nature. * * * 

. * But, Mr. Jennings,’ said Nicholas Tulrumble, ‘ he’ll be suffocated.,’ 

«*I’m very sorry for it, sir,’ replied Mr. Jennings; ‘ but nobody can get 
that armour off, without his own assistance. I’m quite certain of it, from 
the way he put it on.’ 

“Here Ned wept dolefully, and shook his helmeted head, in a manner 
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that might have touched a heart of stone; but the crowd had not hearts of 
stone, and they laughed heartily. 

“«« Dear me, Mr. Jennings,’ said Nicholas, turning pale at the possibility 
of Ned’s being smothered in his antique costume.—‘ Dear me, Mr. Jen- 
nings, can nothing be done for him ?’ 

“* Nothing at all,’ replied Ned, nothing at all. Gentlemen, I’m an 
unhappy wretch. I’m a body, gentlemen, in a brass coffin.’ At this 
poetical idea of his own conjuring up, Ned cried so much that the people 
began to get sympathetic, and to ask what Nicholas Tulrumble meant by 
putting a man into such a machine as that: and one individual in a hairy 
waistcoat like the top of a trunk, who had previously expressed his opinion 
that if Ned hadn’t been a poor man, Nicholas wouldn’t have dared to do it, 
hinted at the propriety of breaking the four-wheel chaise, or Nicholas’s 
head, or both, which last compound proposition the crowd seemed to con- 
sider a very good notion. 

“Tt was not acted upon, however, for it had hardly been broached, when 
Ned Twigger’s wife made her appearance abruptly in the little circle 
before noticed, and Ned no sooner caught a glimpse of her face and form, 
than from the mere force of habit he set off towards his home just as fast 
as his legs would carry him; and that was not very quick in the present 
instance either, for, however ready they might have been to carry him, 
they couldn’t get on very well under the brass armour.” 





Art. II11.—The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. Froma variety of 
Original Sources. By James Paior. Author of the “ Life of Burke.” 
2 Vols. London: Murray. 


THE person who has put together the materials that constitute the 
two thick volumes whose title is given above, if it was his intention 
torender more obscure the character of the individual whose biography 
he has attempted, has certainly succeeded, we should say, to the 
extent of his wishes ; for most assuredly we have hardly ever met 
with a more jejune and bald affair, than the work before us, in the 
course of our critical career. The little accession to our knowledge of 
Goldsmith which Mr. Prior has given us, is overloaded and lost 
amidst a vast quantity of literary lumber, which has no more to do 
with the subject in hand than has the history of London. But 
with all these drawbacks, many will take up the volumes~ with 
interest, even to glean what little there is to be found in them, 
respecting a man whose purity of manners gained him the friendship 
of his contemporaries, and the intrinsic exeellence and morality of 
whose writings have established for him a reputation as unsullied as 
it will be endurable. 

Poets of all men seem to be doomed to suffering and misery, and 
Goldsmith had his full share of these evils. In the early part of bis 
career, few, indeed, were the days in which he did not pass 
the morning in doubt as to whether he should have food for the 
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afternoon. The success which he ultimately attained, extraordinary 
as it was, only served to cast a very feeble sunshine on a rapidly 
approaching decay, and to lead him, by a flickering and uncertain 
light, to a premature grave. In the course of a very short period 
he appears to have been made acquainted with every evil in the 
long catalogue of human miseries, and these were felt in all their 
most bitter forms by him, without repining, without blemishing 
the native and child-like purity of his heart ; not a calamity to which 
the literary life is subject was spared to Goldsmith. Yet was his 
temper never ruffled, always calm and serene, owing to his happi- 
ness and goodness of spirit. 

But it is necessary that we should glance at the labours of “ honest 
Goldy ;” before doing which, we will try and give our opinion as to 
what constitutes the attributes of a poet, and consider in what degree 
they were possessed by the subject of our notice. We hold that poets 
are the priests of nature, endowed at birth with the pre-eminent 
qualities requisite for this high function. The power, too, thus 
bestowed on them, unlike other human possessions, is as well 
secured from the detractions of envy, by the pleasure which its 
exercise diffuses, as it is from attack by its unquestionable supre- 
macy. The poet speaks to the heart, and ever in a voice of music, 
whether, like the nurse who lulls the crying infant with song, he 
mingles his soothing notes with the plaints of wo, or, like the spirit- 
stirring trumpet, quicken the pulse’s wildest throbs. He com- 
munes with the inmost soul of man: he penetrates to the source of 
his feelings ; he analyzes, he interprets, he anticipates, he reveals 
them. Yet his deep insight awakens no jealousy, for he derives it 
from sympathy, and he manifests it in forms of beauty. 

It is an error of the half-knowledge drawn from superficial and 
partial appearances, to regard genius and common sense as incom- 
patible. As much so are they as beauty is incompatible with 
strength, or uncomeliness of feature with gentleness of disposition. 
Genius is the original intensity of power in a mental faculty, 
whereby it performs its function with instantaneous rapidity and 
unerring accuracy. Examples of musical and mathematical genius, 
familiar to all, distinctly illustrate the difference between genius and 
talent. To reach its end, genius performs the same operation that 
common intellect does ; but it darts from the beginning to the con- 
clusion with such quickness, as to preclude itself from consciousness 
of progress, and to impress others—as incapable of understanding 
the process as itself is of following it—with the idea of supernatural 
power. When it shall be shown that the absence of all such intui- 
tive capacity is attended by an extra efficiency of common sense, it 
will be time enough to prove that its presence has no bearing upon 
that quality. Cases are abundant to show the entire dependence 
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of each on the other, without going into a theoretical demonstra- 
tion of it, were that admissible here. 

If our definition of genius be correct, it will lead us to understand 
the nature of poetry. 

Poetical genius is the intense sensibility to the beautiful. As 
musical genius stands to musical talent, thus stands the poet in 
relation to the multitude of men. Susceptibility to beauty is a 

uality common to mankind: the degree in which it is possessed 
Scemishon the poet. Crowds listen with delight to the music of 
Mozart, and millions rejoice over Shakspeare, through the medium 
of the same faculties by which these great men, possessing them in 
higher degrees, excelled all others. 

A word on the fine arts, before proceeding further in our attempt 
to obtain a clear idea of the poet. ‘They might be called the poetical 
arts, for their essence is beauty—in it they have their being, and 
according totheir power to awaken the susceptibility to the beautiful 
are they prized. Without a high degree of this susceptibility in 
himself, the architect sinks to the master builder—the musician is 
little more than the performer on a hand organ. Even in the 
secondary branch of painting and sculpture—the copying of the 
living countenance—this quality must assist at the artist’s labour ; 
and a portrait, that has not an ideal heightening, is a failure as a 
work of art. Herein it is, that the artist is different from, and is 
raised above the artisan. He works with the same materials, and 
he needs the same knowledge of their relations and uses; but he 
combines them for a different end, and, lifting himself above 
physical appliances, appeals to feelings, the gratification of which 
is as much a want of human nature as that of its daily desires, and 
in the ministering to which he does service equally with the worker 
with rougher tools, though the results of his efforts be not ofa 
utility so obvious and tangible. In him the poetical is superadded 
to the mechanical. 

The range of the artist is limited by the gross nature of the mate- 
rials and instruments with which he works: and thus, his place is 
below that of the poet. He can but embody a point in the sweep 
of passion ; he illustrates a moment, while the poet develops a life : 
he presents but a single scene, or, at most, a succession of scenes ; 
or when, as in music, he attempts a drama, it is but as an accom- 
paniment, more like the rhythm of a poem than a poem itself, and 
comparatively equally evanescent. The poet for his instrument has 
language—the messenger and mirror of the mind—the body to the 
soul of thought, flexible and obedient to its infinite modes—the 
faithful shadow that ever follows light—the universal symbol among 
men. But, to body forth clearly with this powerful instrument, he 
must—besides his poetical superiority, that is, his intenser suscep- 
tibility to beauty—perceive more vividly and fee] more acutely than 
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common men. Then will his mind spontaneously pour out its mate- 
rials, whether, according to original constitution, these be collected 
from external nature, or from the workings of passion, or from medi- 
tation; and each production will be distinguished from the most 
vigorous of the prosaic mind, bythe halo of beauty which surrounds 
poetry. The pleasure derived from rural occupations and scenes is 
universal ; and yet there has been but one Thomson, to reproduce 
the impressions made by them ina picture as faithful as it is lovely. 
Thousands of travellers pass over the field of Waterloo, along the 
Rhine, through Switzerland into Italy, reaping a rich enjoyment 
from the various attractions of these regions ; but Childe Harold is, 
and ever will be, a unique work. ‘The story of Macbeth lay among 
the traditions of Scotland, an unheeded instance of common guilt, 
till Shakspeare lifted it up, as the God of nature lifts up the com- 
mon vapour of the earth to forge his thunderbolts. 
The poet, then, must know much ; through observation, and study 
he must be rich in knowledge, and be skilled in the use of it by 
action. He must feel strongly ; and, through experience of the joys 
and afflictions of life, have learned the depths of the human heart. 
To think without having acted, is but to dream. Merely to look at 
the workings of passion, is barren observation ; the shock from the 
battery must be felt as well as its coruscations be seen, in order to 
learn’ the force of electricity—the heart must meet other hearts 
‘through the medium of acts flowing from its own warmth, before 
the spark of knowledge and truth can be struck forth. In short, 
to give life and substance to his poetry, the poet must be and do as 
other men: the man is the basis of the poet. Who has so peered 
into and illumined reality, even to the deepest valleys thereof, 
and even to the smallest worm in them, as the twin stars of poetry, 
Homer and Shakspeare? As plastic art ever works in the school 
of nature, so have the richest poets ever been the most devoted and 
industrious children, labouring to hand over to other children the 
picture of mother Nature with new traits of likeness. The poets of 
the ancients were men of business, and warriors, before they were 
singers ; and especially must the great Epic poets of all times have 
lustily worked at the helm on the ocean of life, before they took in 
their hands the pencil which traces the vessel’s course. Thus 
Camoens, Dante, Milton—and only Klopstock is an exception, but 
more for the rule than against it. How were not Shakspeare, and, 
still more, Cervantes, thoroughly penetrated and ploughed and 
furrowed by life, before in them the seed of their poetic Flora 
sprouted forth and grew up! The poetic school in which Goethe 
took his first lessons was made up, according to his autobiography, 
of mechanics’ shops, painters’ studies, coronation halls, and of 
all busy fair-holding Frankfort. 
- We find in Goldsmith’s character and life most of the requisites 
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which we have enumerated, as constituting, in our opinion, the 
genuine poet. He had acquired, by actual experience and skilful 
observation, a clear insight into the workings of human passion; and 
having been tost to and fro upon the ocean of life, had the ability 
and opportunity to picture to others, in a language understood by 
all, the feelings and susceptibilities which were felt and experienced 
by him in his journey, amid the shoals and quicksands of an ever- 
varying existence. 

To turn again to the biography before us, we find that Goldsmith 
was not at all remarkable for any very early display of genius. Mr. 


Prior, speaking of the schoolmistress who first had charge of his 
education, says— 


“ The characteristics of his mind in infancy, according to the account of 
Mrs. Delap, were not promising. She admitted he was one of the dullest 
boys ever placed under her charge, and doubted, for some time, whether 
anything could be made of him; or, in the words used by Mr. Handcock, 
he seemed ‘impenetrably stupid.” Dr. Strean gleaned some remembrances 
to the same effect. ‘He was considered,’ says that gentleman, ‘ by his 
contemporaries and school-fellows, with whom I have often conversed on 
the subject, as a stupid, heavy blockhead, little better than a fool, whom 
every one made fun of.” | 


But we find that this ridicule to which he was subjected, soon . 


changed his original nature, as will be seen from the following 
account given by his elder sister— 

‘* His temper at this time, by the account of Mrs. Hodson, though pecu- 
liar, was kind and affectionate ; his manner, for the most part, uncommonly 
serious and reserved, but, when in gay humour, none more cheerful and 
agreeable. In these words she has described her brother as he afterwards 
appeared to his acquaintance in London: solemn and yet gay, good- 
natured and yet irritable, petulant sometimes, and instantly appeased 
by the smallest concesston—so that such as did not understand, or inquire 
into, the occasional peculiarities of his genius, were puzzled by this contra- 
riety of disposition; and the remark is even preserved, that he seemed to 
possess ‘ two natures.’ ” 

Continuing his youthful history, we come to some anecdotes 
which are given by Mr. Prior, as instances of his quickness of 
repartee, but which we think can be entitled to very little credit. 
His appearance and manner at leaving school for college are thus 
described. 

‘From these sources, gleaned in no connected form, or with the precision 
to be wished, although not now to be expected, he was described as a short, 
thick, pale-faced, pock-marked boy, awkward in manner, backward and 
diffident at first, but afterwards acquiring sufficient confidence to 
become a leader in boyish sports, particularly in the exercise of half-playing, 
or fives, in which he displayed great activity. In school he was considered 
indolent, though not destitute of talents; his disposition kind and generous, 
as far as school-boy matters were concerned ; his temper sensitive, easily 
offended, though easily appeased; and always willing to join in such 
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juvenile tricks and scenes of humour as were going forward. The general 
impression seems to have been, that he exhibited no marked superiority to 
younger eyes, although well thought of by his master; and that at the 
period of quitting school for the university, his habits were thoughtless and 
boyish, and his character yet unformed.” 


At the university much annoyance awaited him, from being 
obliged, in consequence of a reduction in his father’s income, to 
submit to enter in the humble condition of a sizar; his elder 
brother having entered before him as a pensioner. He appears 
to have felt bitterly the disgrace attached to the menial offices of his 
sizarship, and the loss of consideration among his associates. We 
have an anecdote of his goodness of heart, that occurred while 
he was at the university which is worth extracting. 


‘* Mills, whose family in Roscommon was opulent, possessing a hand- 
some allowance at the university, occasionally furnished Goldsmith with 
small supplies, and frequently invited him to breakfast. On being sum- 
moned on one occasion to this repast, he declared from within to the mes- 
senger his inability to rise, and that to enable him to do so they must come 
to his assistance, by forcing open the door. This was accordingly done by 
Mills, who found his cousin not on his bed but literally én it, having ripped 
part of the ticking and immersed himself in the feathers, from which situa- 
tion, as alleged, he found difficulty in extricating himself. By his own 
account, in explanation of this strange scene, after the merriment which it 
had occasioned had subsided, it appeared that, while strolling in the suburbs 
the preceding evening, he met a poor woman with five children, who told 
a pitiful story of her husband being in the hospital, and herself and offspring 
destitute of food, and of a place of shelter for the night; and that being 
from the country, they knew no person, to whom, under such circumstances, 
they could apply with hope of relief. The appeal to one of his sensitive 
disposition was irresistible; but unfortunately he had no money. In this 
situation he brought her to the college gate, sent out his blankets to cover 
the wretched group, and part of his clothes in order to sell for their present 
subsistence ; and finding himself cold during the night, from want of the 
usual covering, had hit upon the expedient just related, for supplying the 
place of his blankets.” 


He was nov compelled to adopt means for obtaining pecuniary 
resources; and the mode he used for that purpose showed the bias 
of his mind had already made him a poet. 


*‘ Goldsmith was now taught, for the first time, to draw upon his 
resources in a mode which, however beneath the dignity, was not inappro- 
priate to the calling of the future poet. This was the composition of street 
ballads, to which Beatty knew him frequently to resort when in want of 
small sums for present exigencies. The price of these was five shillings 
each, and all that he wrote found a ready sale at a shop known as the sign 
of the Rein-deer, in Mountrath Street. None of the names of these verses 
were recollected at the time Mr. Beatty related the fact to his friends, but 

pular occurrences commonly supplied the subjects. Poor as they may 
be supposed to have been in character, from the remuneration received and 
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the class for whom intended, he is said to have exhibited for his offspring 
all the partiality of a parent, by strolling the streets at night to hear them 
sung, and marking the degree of applause which each received from the 
auditors.” 


The conclusion of all this was that he left college, having expe- 
rienced many bitter mortifications, with a Bachelor’s degree ; and we 
find him a short time afterwards in Edinburgh as a student of 
medicine. Some of his letters from that city are entertaining; in 
one of them he says— 


* Now I am come to the ladies; and, to shew that I love Scotland, and 
every thing that belongs to so charming acountry, I insist on it, and 
will give him leave to break my head that denies it—that the Scotch 
ladies are ten thousand times finer and handsomer than the Irish. To be 
sure, now, I see your sisters Betty and Peggy vastly surprised at my 
partiality; but tell them flatly, I don’t value them, or their fine skins, or 
eyes, or good sense, or ,a potato; for I say,and will maintain it, and, 
as a convincing proof (I am in a great passion) of what I assert, the 
Scotch ladies say it themselves. But to be less serious; where will you 
find a language so prettily become a pretty mouth as the broad Scotch? 
And the women here speak it in its highest purity; for instance, teach 
one of your young ladies at home to pronounce the ‘ Whoar wull I gong ? 
with a becoming widening of mouth, and I’ll lay my life they'll wound 
every hearer. We have no such character here as a coquet, but, alas! 
how many envious prudes !” 


From Edinburgh he went to the Continent; but as his tour is 
well known, we return immediately to London with him, and find 
that he established himself for a short time as a physician in a 
humble way in Southwark. Another change introduces him to us 
as usher ina school at Peckham, which he shortly leaves, and turns 
to literature as a means of livelihood, and gets employment in 
writing, from Mr. Griffiths, a former editor of this Review. His 
letters at this period give a very dreary account of his circum- 
stances ; in one of them he has been depreciating himself in compa- 
rison with his friend, and suddenly changing his tone, his genius 
fantastically bursting forth, he ends it thus— 


« And yet, now I think on’t again, I will be angry. God's curse, Sir! 
who am 1? Eh! whatamI? Do youknow whom you have offended ? 
A man whose character may one of these days be mentioned with pro- 
found respect ina German comment or Dutch dictionary ; whose name you 
will probably hear ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissimorum, or heel- 
pieced with a long Latin termination. Think how Goldsmithius, or Gub- 
blegurchius, or some such sound, as rough as a nutmeg-grater, will 
become me? Think of that !—God’s curse, Sir! whoam I? I must 
own my ill-natured cotemporaries have not paid me those honours I have 
had such just reason to expect. I have not yet seen my face reflected 
in all the lively display of red and white paints on any sign-posts in the 
suburbs. Your handkerchief-weavers seem as yet unacqnainted with 
my merits or physiognomy, and the very snuff-box makers appear to 
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have forgot their respect. Tell them all from me, they are a set of 
Gothic, barbarous, ignorant scoundrels. There will come a day, no doubt 
it will—I beg you may live a couple of hundred years longer only to see 
the day—when the Scaligers and Daciers will vindicate my character, 
give learned editions of my labours, and bless the times with copious 
comments on the text. You shall see how they will fish up the heavy 
scoundrels who disregard me now, or will then offer to cavil at my pro- 
ductions. How will they bewail the times that suffered so much genius 
to lie neglected.” | 
His fortunes after this brightened up and carried him cheerfully 
forward to the end of his career; the closing part of which has so 
long been known to our readers, that it would be almost useless to 
extract any portion of Mr. Prior’s account into our pages—suffice it 
then to say, that we hold Goldsmith to have been the best poet and 
urest moralist of his time, as his poems and essays amply testify. 
here is an elegance and faithfulness to nature in his poetry which 
delights the reader, while it purifies his heart ; and his essays we 
consider to be almost masterpieces of the kind, which are certainly 
not to be equalled in our language for reach of thought, or depth of 
observation. 





Art. IV.— The Book of Human Character. By Cuanrtes Bucxe, Esq. 
2 vols. London: C. Knight. and Co. 1836. 


By what process of reasoning, or principles of association, these 
volumes came to bear the above title, is a mystery to us; for there 
are twenty other names, or indeed any other general designation, 
that might almost as justly have been given them. They very pro- 
perly, however, fall under the head of that family denominated the 
«« Library of Anecdote,” which is in the course of publication, by 
Mr. Knight, and of which they form a part. 

Mr. Bucke is already known as the author of several works ; all 
of them and particularly the one before us, giving proofs of an 
extraordinary extent and variety of reading, and of a mind that is 
not only retentive but acute. But the failure in his mental consti- 
tution, which we believe, the criticism of the world has visited with 
severity, may be described, as consisting of an inability to digest 
the prodigious quantity which he devours. He can probably heap 
upon heap a greater number of literary reminiscences than any 
man alive; but it would require another labourer to thresh out, 
from the stubble, straw, and chaff, the precious grains of corn that 
attach to the indiscriminately-gathered crop. Mr. Bucke’s efforts 
are so earnestly put forth, and his motives so pure in the service of 
morality, that it is really a pity they should fail of their full intent. 
Still, it cannot be denied that these volumes are throughout readable, 
and full of anecdotes worth remembering. Many of them are 
extremely curious, and frequently not much less so, is the sort of 
theory which is sought to be established or enforced by their juxta- 
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position. Especially interesting will the collection be to literary 
men, for the notices of artists and authors of all kinds ; their 
oddities and resemblances would form a dictionary, both as r ts 
ancient and modern times. But the most indeed thing of all 
connected with the work, is the fact, as the mind of the reader 
feels itself obliged to admit the internal evidence to have estab- 
lished, that all the books and celebrated productions referred to, 
have been carefully perused by Mr. Bucke for his own purposes ; 
whether these purposes have been well defined, or steadily contem- 
plated by him, are distinct questions. 


“The Book of Human Character” is one of those convenient 
and agreeable works from which the reviewer has no difficulty in 
extracting illustrations of its general spirit, design, and execution. 
You may dip your hand, though you are blind-folded, and be sure 
of drawing up pure and running water, as well as that which is 
tasteless and stagnant. We proceed to give a few examples of 
what is positively, or at least negatively, good, that is to say, of 
what is not worthless. : 

Upon “ the calling of names (after detailing some anecdotes on 
the theme, and assuring the reader that the rose, “‘ By any other 
name would smell as sweet”), he sensibly observes, that it is 
always indicative of a weak and degenerate cause, to resort to the 
expedient. 

‘Thus, when the Latitudinarians were held in abhorrence, even such 
men as Hales, Chillingworth, More, Cudworth, and Tillotson were styled 
Socinians, Deists,and even Atheists ; and that not only by Roman Catholics, 
but by the more rigid of their own persuasion. 

“Some are greatly offended, however, with names and epithets, which 
are, in fact, titles of honour. The English, for instance, were exceedingly 
offended at Napoleon’s calling them ‘ shopkeepers ;’ how absurdly, may be 
learned from the explanation he afterwards gave. ‘I meant,’ said he to 
O’Meara, ‘ that you were a nation of merchants; and that all your great 
riches and your grand resources arose from commerce. What else consti- 
tutes the riches of England?’ If it is a miserable thing to be ashamed of 
cur trade, calling, or profession, it is still worse to be ashamed of our 
hopes, virtues, opportunities, and qualifications,” 

Mr. Bucke quotes from Wraxall’s Memoirs, and informs us that 
George the Third had a great dislike to making Lord Camden, 
(after his return from Ireland) a Knight of the Garter ; that upon 
inquiring his name, he exclaimed, “‘ What, what! John Jeffreys ! 
the first Knight of the Garter, I verily believe, that ever was called 
John Jeffreys !”? Here the sound of the name seems to have tickled 
the ears of his Majesty, by suggesting, probably, some strange 
associations which might not occur to other persons. We remember 
to have heard another anecdote of the same monarch, that may be 
added to the above. A gentleman from the Scottish side of the 
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Tweed, while visiting the Lions of London, of course, desired and 
endeavoured to obtain a peep at the King ; and accordingly repaired 
to St. James’s Palace, at an early hour of the morning, when, as 
he was informed, he had a good chance of espying the personage in 
question : nor was he disappointed. The king, however, was as 
much on the alert as the north-countryman, and no sooner perceived 
him, than he bawled out, “* Who are you? Who are you? What’s 
yourname? Where from?” ‘ Please your Majesty,” answered 
the unsophisticated Scotchman, “ I am from Edinburgh, and my 
name is John Ogle.” ‘John Ogle, John Ogle! What a queer 
name is John Ogle!’’ was the gracious rejoinder. To illustrate how 
retentive his Majesty’s memory was, as well as to show his manner 
of being amused by outlandish or unfamiliar appellations, it may 
be added, that the said John Ogle, some years afterwards, had 
occasion to revisit the metropolis; and again quite unexpectedly 
encountered George the Third, we believe, in a celebrated mecha- 
nist’s manufactory. ‘The moment the parties came in contact, the 
King, quite funnily, exclaimed—“ John Ogle! John Ogle again ! 


19? 


a queer name John Ogle! 


But it is Mr. Bucke’s memory, not our own, that must be 
drawn upon; and here is something more about men, ‘‘ Who are 
alike only in one thing.” 


“The dog, the wolf, the jackall, and the corsac, are all modifications of 
the same species ; their resemblances, therefore, are multitudinous. 

“Certain blues and greens by candle-light are frequently taken for each 
other. The one is blue, the other green, nevertheless. 

“ Sir William Wadd, to whom we owe * Rider’s Dictionary,’ ‘ Hooker’s 
Polity,’ and ‘ Gruter’s Inscriptions,» and who was removed from the 
governorship of the Tower to make way for Sir Gervase Elways, who 
murdered Sir ‘Thomas Overbury in the reign of James I., kept a friend to 
admonish him whenever he saw anything amiss in his conduct. This 
associates him with Philip of Macedon. 

“ Sargon resembles Cardinal de Retz and Madame de Beverweert ; he 
never sleeps so well as when under affliction. If Cardinal de Carbonne 
resembled Catherine de Medicis in having an antipathy to the odour of 
roses, though partial to all other flowers, few women resemble Marshal 
Suwarrow, in having a strong dislike to looking-glasses. 

“Cosmo de Medici and John de Medici, also, resembled each other in 
one thing. Though they could play, as it were, on many instruments, 
they took care to play only on one atatime. Marcilius Ficinus asserts of 
the former, that neither Midas nor Crassus were more avaricious. The 
latter was above all disguise; and, therefore, made no secret of the maxim, 
that a people are enriched by being compelled to pay additional taxes. 

‘* Some resemble in character the styles of various architects and painters. 
This is distinguished by boldness, strength, manliness, and majesty, like 
Julio Romano; some by delicacy, ease, and elegance, like Correggio; and 
others by symmetry, and the blending of ornament with beauty, like 
Palladio. Some converse with great apparent depth; and yet, when 
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analyzed, are found to prove nothing; therebyreminding us of ‘ Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses,’ a work pregnant with ingenuity, labour, and 
learning; yet illuminated by scarcely one solitary demonstration. 

“ Some men resemble each other in certain points and arguments, and 
then separate, as it were, to such a distance, as to baffle all attempts to 
associate them. We may instance Newton and Des Cartes. Two 
attempts, nevertheless, have been made to reconcile the opposing tenets of 
these philosophers: the one by Luzac of Leyden; the other by Father 
Paulian, Professor of Physic in the College of Avignon. It was vain, 
however, for the latter to entitle his Essay a ‘ Traité de Paix entre Descartes 
et Newton.’ Their systems never can be reconciled. 

“Charles V. and Donne (the poet) resembled each other, also, in one 
point. Charles, as every one knows, had his obsequies performed previous 
to his death. Donne, after a similar manner, caused himself to be wrapped 
ina sheet, like a shroud, up to the head, closed his eyes, and desired an 
artist to take his portrait in that posture, in order to remind him perpetually 
of death. Thus the gladiator exhausts 

—His mighty heart in one last sigh ; 
And rallies all life’s energies to die.—Chinnery. 


There is something sweet and winning in the following reflec- 
tions; and yet there is something more to be made of the combi- 
nations than our book-worm has done. The text is, “‘ Who take 
appropriate Distances,” &c. 


‘There are many beautiful spots in the vicinity of London; near 
Hampstead, for instance, Highgate, Dulwich, Sydenham, and Shooter's 
Hill; but he who should celebrate them would almost render himself ridi- 
culous ; so indifferent are men to what they continually behold or hear of. 


It is thus, perhaps, at Paris and Vienna. But at Edinburgh, at Florence, 


at Rome, and at Naples, it is otherwise. 

‘‘ When I contemplate the calm and innocent delight that is derived 
from acts of benevolence, I am led to wonder that men should not be led 
to devote half their fortunes to benevolent purposes. But when I remember 
the general ingratitude of mankind, I almost wonder they should contribute 
a single suu. Happy are those who have power to see and to feel, that 
ingratitude in some ought never to be used as a shield against the misfor- 
tunes of others. We may learn something, too, from the circumstance, 
that the perfumes of flowers are sweeter, when wafted by the air, than 
when close under our windows. Madame de Maintenon frequently 
exclaimed, ‘I have seen things too near.’ In respect to distance, well is it 
for those whose views of men and things open by little and little. For if 
many things are invisible to us from ignorance, others become equally so by 
the extent of our knowledge. ‘Thus Uranus is but little known, because 
of its remoteness from the sun; and Mercury still less, because of its 
proximity. 

“The apple-blossom is very beautiful when near, but at a distance it 
loses most of its variety and richness. Many cities, on the contrary, . 
cially in Asia, Africa, and South America, seem beautiful at a distance, but 
then it is only at a distance. On approaching them closely, everything 
presents an appearance of ruin, filth, poverty, and wretchedness. : Friends 
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and enemies, in the same. manner, stand too near our monuments to mea- 
sure their proportions. Enemies sketch a lion or a serpent: friends draw 
portraits of friends as they do of their mistresses, There is truth or 
justice in neither. . 

** Princes should be contemplated nearly. Seen from a distance, even 
bad ones excite an imposing veneration ; but, examined closely, they but 
too often present materials, like those of a modern ruin, in which there is 
neither beauty nor strength, utility nor magnificence.” 


Mr. Bucke remarks, that ‘‘ men of talent, especially artists, are 
but too often loose and vicious, not only in their manners but in 
their morals; he adds that “ those who cultivate their minds 
largely, however, are seldom so.” Now, upon such a discovery 
as this, which shows how shrewdly the writer can mark and dis- 
tinguish, especially when we find him also affirming that “ mere 
talent is but an equivocal possession, after all,” might there not 

* have been some generalized results or doctrines deduced that would 
have served to mark and define one section of mankind, one 
feature in “ Human Character.” But no! all this is left for others 


to do. 
Let us see how unjustly poets have been appreciated !— 


‘“* Virgil would have been esteemed a necromancer, had our ancestors 
had no opportunity of correcting the folly of the darker ages. Some 
insist that Virgil has not one attribute of a poet, buta pure and exquisite 
style: Lucan’s beauties, in the opinion of some, are reduced to his love of 
liberty, generous sentiments, contempt of death, and his sublime personifi- 
cation of Jupiter. Virgil, according to some, moves like a prelate; Lucan, 
like a bold, victorious general; and as to ‘Terence, he has no character, no 
plot, no incident, no wit. Style is his only merit; and his dramas were 
written only for mathematicians ! * * * * 

‘* Shall we turn to our own country? Some rank Pope no higher than 
the class of ingenious men; and as to Shakespeare, Hume appreciated him 
in a manner disgraceful only to himself. Napoleon, too, estimated him 
eee Milton) so entirely after the manner of a Frenchman in the reign of 

uis XIV., that it is rather amusing than displeasing. ‘I have read 
Shakespeare,’ said he; ‘there is nothing that approaches Corneille and 
Racine. ‘There is no possibility of reading one of his pieces through. They 
excite pity. As to Milton, there is nothing but his invocation to the sun, 
and two or three other passages. The rest isa mere rhapsody.’ Byron 
had little admiration of Shakespeare ; and Pope almost as little of Milton. 
The opinion of Salmasius is that of an enemy; hence he could never be 
induced to regard Milton’s Latin poems as worthy any one but a schoul- 
boy. In Germany, previous to 1764, the ‘ Paradise Lost’ was so little 
known, and still more so little appreciated, that one of the most influential 
critics of that country presumed to speak of it in the following manner : 
‘Paradise Lost’ had long mouldered in the bookseller’s warehouse, so as 
scarce to be any longer remembered, when two persons, not more distin- 
guished for their rank than literature, undertook to convince their country- 
men of the excellence of that poem: and this they did so effectually, that 
England, for a long time, was brought to believe, or at least to say, that 
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they believed, what, without such powerful recommendations, they would 
never have thought of.’ This would seem to be a curious species of imper- 
tinence, could we forget, that some even of our own country have over- 
looked all Milton’s beauties for the purpose of enlarging on his digressions, 
his allusions to heathen fables, his occasional pedantry, his Hebraisms, 
Grecisms, and Latinisms; his perpetual employment of technical terms; 
his episode of Sin and Death (the finest allegory in all poetry); the imper- 
fections of his fable; his employment of old words; his elisions; the length 
of his periods and his idiomatic expressions ; the occasional violence of his 
metaphors; and his obligations to Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Italian poets. 
Not only his poetical character has been assailed, but his private one ; and 
by whom? Warburton, bishop of Gloucester. It thus stands recorded in 
the Sloane Collection of MSS. (No 4320), where I have myself seen it, 
and whence J extracted it:—*The character of Milton was certainly the 
most corrupt of any man of his age; I donot say so on account of his either 
being a presbyterian, an independent, a republican, for the government of 
one (for many honest men were in every one of these ways); but because 
he was all these in their turn, without (from any thing that appears to the 
contrary) a struggle or a blush. Imagine to yourself a thorough time- 
server, and you could not put him upon any task more completely con- 
formable to that character than what Milton voluntarily underwent. It is 
true, he was steady enough in one thing—namely, in his aversion to the 
court and royal family ; but this, I suspect, was hecause he was not received 
amongst the wits there favourably. Thus we find men, eminent ones too, 
instead of calmly estimating the merits and demerits of others, employing 
the language of senseless encomium, or of extravagant censure ; raising 
them to heaven, as it were, or thrusting them to hades; not from sound 
morals, but prejudice ; not from reason, but passion.’ ” 

The manner in which warriors and politicians level their revenge 
and hatred is somewhat different, though analogous. 

‘‘ How many unworthy expedients have warriors and politicians resorted 
to! Tamerlane engaged the garrison of Haili to capitulate upon condition 
that no blood should be spilt. He kept his word. ‘ He buried them alive.’ 
Mahomet II., at the taking of Negropont, promised a man to spare his head 
He did spare his head; but he ‘ caused him to be severed through the 
middle of his body.’ Cromwell served Charles I. much in the same manner. 
He promised him, that not a ‘ hair of his head’ should be hurt ; nor was it 
hurt.” 

Mr. Bucke gives a long list of such perfidious instances. In 
conclusion, we must remark, in congruity with our preliminary obser- 
vations, that twenty volumes of such facts and cullings as fill the 
two now before us, would not embrace an enlarged or definite sketch 
of “ Human Character,” either as respects its principles or its 
varieties, and therefore the title is a misnomer. As to the style of 
writing which pervades the work, nothing but praise can be 


bestowed. It is singularly neat and accurate. 
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Art. V.—The Duchess de la Valliére. A Play in Five Acts. By 


the Author of ‘“ Eugene Aram,” “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“ Rienzi,” &c. London: Otley. 1836. 


Tuere has been a good deal of speculation abroad for some time, 
regarding the advent and the merits of this play. The author 
himself informs his readers that it was written in 1835—that it was 
submitted to no other opinion than that of Mr. Macready, who was 
anxious for its performance at Drury-lane, but that the manager of 
that theatre, by insisting upon having a sight ofthe manuscript before 
he hazarded concluding a bargain with the author, prevented all 
farther arrangements between them from taking place; for, says 
Mr. Bulwer, the condition required was such as no author of mode- 
rate reputation concedes to a publisher, and therefore was not to be 
granted to a manager. It 1s not for us to question such high 
authority as to the etiquette which should be observed between the 
celebrated literary characters and the bibliopoles who traffic with 
them for their works, but certainly it must appear to plain persons 
by no means an unfair condition, that he who has to pay for such 
goods should previously have a sight of them, or in other words, 
that there should not only be two parties, but that they should have 
equal rights, whenever a bargainis to be struck. We also know that 
there have been authors whose fame has been as deservedly great as 
ever Mr. Bulwer’s is likely to become, who have submitted to the 
supposed humiliating condition in treating with managers as well as 
with publishers. The independence of spirit which eminent authors 
are entitled to cherish, however, is a matter of very little concern to 
the public, and we need only refer to the high bearing of Mr. 
Bulwer, as affording an instance where an author’s self-conceit 
may be ridiculous, and where his opinion of the merits of his own 
performance may be very different or in direct opposition to what is 
entertained by the public. 

The main question therefore occurs—does ‘“‘ The Duchess de la 
Valléire” prove to have warranted all the hauteur and higgling 
which have preceded its appearance upon the stage, and can we 
congratulate the manager of Covent-garden on ‘“‘ the very prompt 
and liberal accedence,” which has characterised his conduct in 
submitting to the uncompromising demands of the author? Before 
we venture to offer an answer, or seek for the opinion of our readers, 
in reference to this natural inquiry, it will be proper to go through 
the play, and liberally extract frem it. , 

The story upon which the present drama is built, and which 
it embodies, is sufficiently well known. Many of our readers also 
may be familiar with the romance of The Duchess de la Val- 
liére, by Madam de Genlis, in which that accomplished writer has 
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displayed her accustomed naivéte, wit, and pathos. To that 
work Mr. Bulwer seems to have been indebted for many of the 
thoughts and the incidents that grace his five-act play. 

As in the original story, the Marquis de Bragelone, a chivalric, 
and unsullied knight of France is betrothed to Mademoiselle, 
afterwards Duchess de la Valliére, who has an unbounded esteem 
for him, but of true and ardent love, none. Like a noble-minded 
man, he does not urge his suit inconsiderately or cruelly, but 
hopes that time and his warlike exploits may gain her heart. 
Their parting interview is thus given. 

“ Brag. Louise! Louise! this is our parting hour : 
Me war demands—and thee the court allures. 

In such an hour, the old romance allowed 

The maid to soften from her coy reserve, 

And her true knight, from some kind words, to take 
Hope’s talisman to battle !—Dear Louise ! 

Say, canst thou love me ?— 





M. de la Vall. Sir !—I!—love !—methinks 
It is a word that 
Brag. Sounds upon thy lips 


Like ‘ land’ upon the mariner’s, and speaks 
Of home and rest after a stormy sea. 
Sweet girl, my youth has passed in camps; and war 
Hath somewhat scathed my manhood ere my time. 
Our years are scarce well-mated : the soft spring 
Is thine, and o’er my summer’s waning noon 
Grave autumn creeps. ‘Thou say’st ‘I flatter !’—well, 
Love taught me first the golden words in which 
The honest heart still coins its massive ore. 
But fairer words, from falser lips, will soon 
Make my plain courtship rude.—Louise ! thy sire 
Betrothed us in thy childhood : I have watched thee 
Bud into virgin May, and in thy youth 
Have seemed to hoard my own !—I think of thee, 
And I am youthful still! The passionate prayer — 
The wild idolatry—the purple light 
Bathing the cold earth from a Hebe’s urn ;— 
Yea, all the soul’s divine excess which youth 
Claims as its own, came back when first I loved thee! 
And yet so well I love, that if thy heart 
Recoil from mine—if but one single wish, 
A shade more timid than the fear which ever 
Blends trembling twilight with the starry hope 
Of maiden dreams—would start thee from our union, 
Speak, and my suit is tongueless !— 

M. de la Vall. O, my lord! 
If to believe all France’s chivalry 
Boasts not a nobler champion—f to feel 
Proud in your friendship, honoured in your trust,— 
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If this be love, and I have known no other, 


Why then— 
Brag. Why then, thou lov’st me ! 
M. de la Vali. (aside. ) Shall I say it? 


I feel ’twere to deceive him! Is it love ? 


The transcendant beauty of Mademoiselle de la Valliére has 
reached the ears of the dissolute and gay king of France, Louis XIV., 
who gains her over to his court. He is not yet ‘“‘ The Great,” 
but the Louis of Fontainbleau, in the flush ofa brilliant youth, and 
in the excitement of a first-love. Though under his protection, 
and becoming deeply enamoured of him, she is for a time still 
more alive to the beauty and value of virtue. The following is 
part of a scene, at night, in the Gardens of the Fontainbleau, 


which are brilliantly illuminated for the delight of the King and 
his court. 


“ Louis. Sweet La Valliére! 


M. de la Vall. Ah!— 


Louis. Nay, fair lady, fly not, ere we welcome 
Her who gives night its beauty ! 


M. de la Vall. Sire, permit me! 
My comrades wait me. 
Louts. What! my loveliest subject 


So soon arebel? Silent !—Well, be mute, 
And teach the world the eloquence of blushes. 

M. de la Valt, I may not listen— 

Louts. What if J had set 
Thyself the example? What if I had listened, 

Veiled by yon friendly boughs, and dared to dream 
That one blest word which spoke of Louis absent 
Might charm his presence, and make Nature music ? 

M. de la Vall. You did not, Sire! you could not ! 

Louts. Could not hear thee, 
Nor pine for these divine, unwitnessed moments, 
To pray thee, dearest lady, to divorce 
No more the thought of love from him who loves thee, 
And—faithful still to glory—swears thy heart 
Unfolds the fairest world a king can conquer ! 

Hear me, Louise ! 

M. dela Vall. No, Sire; forget those words ! 

I am not what their foolish meaning spoke me, 

But a poor simple girl, who loves her King, 

And honour more! Forget, and do not scorn me ! 
(Exit Mademoiselle de la Valliére). 


Louts. Her modest coyness fires me more than all 
Her half-unconscious and most virgin love.” 


In perfect accordance with the confession, he pursues his 
purpose. | 
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* Louis. ( To Mademoiselle de la Valliére.) 
Nay, if you smile not on me, then the scene 
Hath lost its charm, 


M. de la Vall. O Sire, all eyes are on us ! 
Louis. All eyes should learn where homage should be rendered. 
M. de la Vall. 1 pray you, Sire— 
The Queen. Will’t please your Majesty 
To try your fortune ? 
(Looks scornfully at Mademoiselle de la Valliére.) 


Louss. Fortune ! Sweet La Valliére, 
I only seek my fortune in thine eyes, 


(Music. Louis draws, and receives a diamond bracelet. Ladies crowd 


round. ) 
First Lady. How beautiful! 
Second Lady. Each gem were worth a duchy ! 


Third Lady. Oh, happy she upon whose arm the King 
Will bind the priceless band ! 
Louis. (Approaching Mademoiselle de la Valliére.) 
Permit me, Lady. 
(Clasps the bracelet.) 
Lauzun, Well done—well play’d! In that droll gamecall’d Woman, 
Diamonds are always trumps for hearts. 
First Lady. Her hair’s 
Too light | 
Second Lady. Her walk is so provincial ! 
Third Lady. D’ye think she paints? 
Lauzun. Ha! ha! What envious eyes, 
What fawning smiles, await the King’s new Mistress |” 


The King’s unblushing profligacy, even in the presence of his 
queen, is not more forcibly pourtrayed in this scene than history 
warrants ; but we cannot compliment the author either for his vulgar 
wit about diamonds and hearts, or for the third lady’s scullery- 
like piece of insinuated detraction. 

It is not long before rumours injurious to the fair fame of 
Mademoiselle reach Bragelone. He hurries from the field of war 
to the royal residence, and obtains an interview with the object 
of his pure and unwavering affections, at the moment when she 


has been reasoning with herself concerning the King’s devotion 
to her. She says, 


*‘ He loves me, then! He loves me! Love! wild word! 
Did I say love? Dishonour, shame, and crime 
Dwell on the thought! And yet—and yet—he loves me ! 
(Re-enter Bragelone, at the back of the stage.—She takes out the King’s 
picture.) 
Mine early dreams were prophets !—Steps! The King ? 
Brag. No, lady ; pardon me! a joint mistake ; 
You sought the King—and J Louise la Valliére! 
M. dela Vall. You here, my Lord!—you here ! 
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Brag. , There was a maiden 
Fairer than many fair ; but sweet and humble, 
And good and spotless, through the vale of life 
She walked, her modest path with blessings strewed ; 
(For all men bless’d her ;) from her crystal name, 
Like the breath i’ the mirror, even envy passed : 
I sought that maiden at the court; none knew her. 
May I ask you—where now Louise la Valliére? 
M. de la Vall, Cruel !—unjust !—You were my father’s friend, 
Dare you speak thus to me? 





Braq. Dare! dare !—’Tis well ! 
You have learnt your state betimes ! 
M. de la Vall. My state, my Lord ! 


I know not by what right you thus assume 
The privilege of insult! 
Brag. | Ay, reproach ! 
The harlot’s trick—for shame ! Oh, no, your pardon ! 
You are too high for shame : and so—farewell! 
M. dela Vall. My Lord !—my Lord, in pity—No !—in justice, 
Leave me not thus !”’ 


He becomes convinced of her innocence and exclaims, 
* Curs’d be the lies that wrong’d thee !—doubly curst 





The hard, the icy selfishness of soul, 
That, but to pander to an hour’s caprice, 
Blasted that flower of life—fair fame! Accurst 
The King who casts his purple o’er his vices ! 
M. de la Vall. Huld!—thou malign’st thy king! 
Brag. He spared not thee! 
M. dela Vall, The king—God bless him ! 


Brag. Wouldst thou madden me? 


Thou !—No—thou lov’st him not ?—thou hid’st thy face ! 
Woman, thou tremblest! Lord of Hosts, for this 

Hast thou preserved me from the foeman’s sword, 

And through the incarnadined and raging seas 

Of war upheld my steps ?—made life and soul 

The sleepless priests to that fair idol—Honour ? 

Was it for this ?>—I loved thee not, Louise, 

As gallants love! Thou wert this life’s rnpgat, 
Breathing through earth the Lovely and the Holy, 

And clothing Poetry in human beauty! 

When in this gloomy world they spoke of sin, 

I thought of thee, and smiled—for thou wert sinless! 
And when they told of some diviner act 

That made our nature noble, my heart whispered— 

‘So would have done Louise !’—’ Twas thus I loved thee ! 
To lose thee, J can bear it; but to lose, 

With thee, all hope, all confidence, of virtue— 

This —this is hard!—Oh! 1 am sick of earth! 


M. de la Vall. Nay, speak not thus !—be gentle with me. Come, 
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I am not what thou deem’st me, Bragelone ; 
Woman I am, and weak. Support, advise me! 
Forget the lover, but be still the friend. 

Do not desert me—thou / 


Brag. Thou lov'st the King! 
M. de la Vall. But I can fly from love !” 


This extract contains not the only expression and appeal to 
heaven in the play, which is shockingly irreverent. There occur 
such words as these, “ O Father, bless her,’? which, we are 
happy to learn, were received by the audience in Covent-garden 
theatre, on the first performance of the piece, with the most unqua- 
lified testimonies of disapprobation. Really novel and play-writers 
should remember, that if they spend their days in catering for 
public amusement, the least thing that can be demanded of them 
is that their works be harmless—that they offer no glaring indignity 
to the most solemn and precious feelings which religion has 
fostered. 

Mademoiselle is induced, by the earnest solicitations of Bragelone, 
to fly to a convent. But no sooner does his Majesty hear of the 
extraordinary event—that ofa maid of honour flying from a king— 
than he swears that he will bring her back, and that he who stands 
between his royal will and her he’ loves, becomes a trailor. He 
makes good his word, and forcibly carries her from the convent. 
It must be allowed, however, that although she at first clung to a 
crucifix, she insensibly lets it go, and not unwillingly resigns herself 
to him. She becomes his victim; he showers wealth and honours 
upon her ; she is created a duchess; and for a time she engrosses all 
his attentions and love. 

But Louis, like many other men, was fickle as well as neartless ; 
and the Duchess is forced to feel and exclaim, 


‘‘ Oh, to what a reed 
We bind our destinies, when man we love ! 


Peace, honour, conscience lost—if I lose him, 
What have I left ?” 


Not only has the King’s love cooled for the Duchess, but he has 
chosen a new mistress, and insults the former, by proposing that 
she should marry one of his coxcomb courtiers, the Duke de Lau- 
zun. This is too much to be borne, and her simple nature is 
aroused to vindicate itself with a degree of magnanimity, of which 
she had hitherto afforded no symptoms. She says to Lauzun, as 
soon as she learns the purpose of a special visit he pays to her, 

“ Duch. de la Vall. So, thou art he 
To whom this shattered heart should be surrendered ?— 

And thou, the high-born, glittering, scornful Lauzun, 

Wouldst take the cast-off leman of a King, 

Nor think thyself disgraced! Fie !—Fie! thou’rt shameless ! 
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Lauzun. You were betray’d by love, and nct by sin, 
Nor low ambition. Your disgrace is honour 
By the false side of dames the world calls spotless. 
Duch. de la Vall. Go, sir, nor make me scorn you. If I’ve erred, 
I know, at least, the majesty of virtue, 
And feel—what you forget. 
Lauzun. Yet hear me, Madam ! 
Duch. de la Vall. Go, go! You are the King’s friend—you were 
mine ; 
I would not have you thus debased : refused 
By one, at once the fallen and forsaken ! 
His friend shall not be shamed so !” 


Tidings of Bragelone’s death reach the Duchess. In the guise of 
a Franciscan friar, he obtains an interview with her. She asks for 
his blessing. He answers, 


** Brag. Let courts and courtiers bless the favoured Duchess : 
Courts bless the proud ; God’s ministers, the humble. 
Duch. de la Vall, He taunts me, this poor friar! Well, my father, 
I have obeyed your summons. Do you seek 
Masses for souls departed ?—or the debt 
The wealthy owe the poor ?—say on! 
Braq. (aside. ) Her heart 
Is not yet hardened! Daugbter, such a mission 
Were sweeter than the task which urged me hither : 
You had a lover once—a plain, bold soldier ; 
He loved you well !” 


In the softening accents of his voice, which follow the dis- 
covery that she is not yet wholly hardened, she recognizes a once 
familiar tone, when he declares himself to be the brother of Brage- 
lone, who had betaken himself many years before to a conventual 
life. An exceedingly touching dialogue follows : Bragelone all the 
time preserving his incognito, still personating the brother, and for 
which we have not room, since we are going to introduce a long 
extract, where Louis and the pretended monk encounter one 
another. The King has repaired to the apartments of the Duchess, 
to learn how Lauzun’s courtship prospers, where he sees the friar, 
and saluting him, with “ Save you, father!” the scene between them 
opens. 

“ Brag. 1 thank thee, son. 

Louis. He knows me not, Well, Monk, 
Are you her Grace’s almoner ? 

Brag. Sire, no! 

Louts. So short, yet know us? 

Brag. Sire, I do. You are 
The man— 

Louis. How, priest! the man! 

Brag. The word offends you ¢ 
The King, who raised a maiden to a Duchess. 
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That maiden’s father was a gallant subject : 
Kingly reward !—you made his daughter Duchess. 
That maiden’s mother was a stainless matron ; 

Her heart you broke, though mother to a Duchess ! 
That maiden was affianced from her youth 

To one who served you well—nay, saved your life: 
His life you robbed of all that gave life value ; 
And yet—you made his fair betrothed a Duchess ! 
You are that King. The world proclaims you ‘ Great :’ 
A million warriors bled to buy your laurels ; 

A million peasants starved to build Versailles: 
Your people famish; but your court is splendid ! 
Priests from their pulpits bless your glorious reign ; 
Poets have sung the greater than Augustus ; 

And painters placed you on immortal canvass, 
Limn’d as the Jove whose thunders awe the world : 
But to the humble minister of God, 

You are the King who has betrayed his trust— 
Beggared a nation but to bloat a court, 

Seen in men’s lives the pastime to ambition, 
Looked but on virtue as the toy for vice; 

And, for the first time, from a subject’s lips, 

Now learns the name he leaves to Time and God! 

Louis. Add to the bead-roll of that King’s offences 
That, when a foul-mouthed Monk assumed the rebel, 

The Monster-King forgave him. Hast thou done? 
Brag. Your changing hues belie your royal mien ; 
Ill the high monarch veils the trembling man ! 

Louts. Well, you are privileged! It ne’er was said 
The Fourteenth Louis, in his proudest hour, 

Bowed not his sceptre to the Church’s crozier. 

Brag. Alas! the Church! ’Tis true, this garb of serge 
Dares speech that daunts the ermine, and walks free 
Where stout hearts tremble in the triple mail. 

But wherefore? Lies the virtue in the robe, 

Which the moth eats? or in these senseless beads ? 

Or in the name of priest? The Pharisees 

Had priests that gave their Saviour to the cross ! 

No! we have high immunity and sanction, 

That Truth may teach humanity to Power, 

Glide through the dungeon, pierce the armed throng, 
Awaken Luxury on her Sybarite couch, 

And, startling souls that slumber on a throne, 

Bow kings before that priest of priests—rur Conscience ! 

Louts. (aside. ) An awful man !—unlike the reverend crew 
Who praise my royal virtues in the pulpit, 

And—ask for bishoprics when church is over ! 

Brag. This makes us sacred. The profane are they 
Honouring the herald while they scorn the mission. 

The king who serves the church, yet clings to mammon, 
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Who fears the pastor, but forgets the flock, 
Who bows before the monitor, and yet 

Will ne’er forego the sin, may sink, when age 
Palsies the lust and deadens the temptation, 
To the priest-ridden, not repentant, dotard,— 
For pious hopes hail superstitious terrors, 
And seek some sleek Iscariot of the church, 
To sell salvation for the thirty pieces ! 

Louis ( aside.) He speaks as one inspired ! 

Braq. Awake !—awake ! 
Great though thou art, awake thee from the dream 
That earth was made for kings—mankind for slaughter— 
Woman for lust—the People for the Palace ! 

Dark warnings have gone forth; along the air 

Lingers the crash of the first Charles’s throne! 

Behold the young, the fair, the haughty King! 

The kneeling courtiers, and the flattering priests ; 

Lo! where the palace rose, behold the scaffold— 

The crowd—the axe—the headsman—and the Victim! 
Lord of the silver lilies, canst thou tell 

If the same fate await not thy descendant! 

If some meek son of thine imperial line 

May make no brother to yon headless spectre ! 

And when the sage who saddens o’er the end 

Tracks back the causes, tremble, lest he find 

The seeds, thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 
Sowed in a heartless court and breadless people, 

Grew to the tree from which men shaped the scaffold— 
And the long glare of thy funereal glories 

Light unborn monarchs to a ghastly grave! 

Beware, proud King! the Present cries aloud, 

A prophet to the Future! Wake !—beware ! [Eait Bragelone. 

Louis. Gone! Most ill-omened voice and fearful shape! 
Scarce seemed it of the earth; a thing that breathed 
But to fulfil some dark and dire behest ; 

To appal us, and to vanish. ‘The quick blood 
Halts in my veins. Oh! never till this hour 
Heard I the voice that awed the soul of Louis, 


- Or met one brow that did not quail before 


My kingly gaze! And this unmitred monk! 
I’m glad that none were by. It was a dream; 
So let its memory like a dream depart. 

I am no tyrant—nay, I love my people. 

My wars were made but for the fame of France! 
My pomp! why, tush! what king can play the hermit? 
My conscience smites me not ; and but last eve 
I did confess, and was absolved! A bigot : 
And half, methinks, a heretic! I wish 

The Jesuits had the probing of his doctrines. 
Well, well, ’tis o’er! What ho, there !— 
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Enter Gentleman of the Chamber. 
Louis. Wine! Apprise 
Once more the Duchess of our presence, Stay ; 
Yon monk, what doth he here ? 


Gent. I know not, Sire, 
Nor saw him till this day. 
Louis. Strange! Wine! 


[Esit Gentleman. 


If this be not powerful and beautiful dramatic writing, we know 
not where in modern times it is to be found. No single scene, 
indeed, in the whole performance equals it. What can be more 
impressive than the prophetic denunciations which Bragelone 
utters ’—what more appalling ? The emotions also which swell and 
occasionally struggle with the recollection of his holy vows, mark 
how successfully the author’s fine conceptions have been sustained 
throughout the whole passage—how nice is his perception of 
character—how powerful the poetry of sentiment. 

It is not necessary to the understanding of the story in the play, 
that we enter much farther upon its outline. The King’s coldness 
and heartlessness, the Monk’s earnest and affecting appeals fix her 
resolution to take the veil. She repairs to the convent ‘of the 
Carmelites. 

The vesper-bell tolls. 


** Duch. de la Vail. Hark! the deep sound, 
That seems a voice from some invisible spirit, 
Claiming the world for God. When last I heard it 
Hallow this air, here stood my mother, living ; 
And I—was then a mother’s pride !—and yonder 
Came thy brave brother in his glittering mail; 
And—ah ! these thoughts are bitter !—were he living 
How would he scorn them ! 
Brag. (who has been greatly agitated) No!—ah, no!—thou 
wrongst him ! 
Duch. de la Vall. Yet, were he living, could I but receive 
From his own lips my pardon, and his blessing, 
My soul would deem one dark memorial raised 
Out of the page most blistered with its tears ! 
Brag. Then have thy wish! and in these wrecks of man 
Worn to decay, and rent by many a storm, 
Survey the worm the world called Bragelone. 
Duch. de la Vall. Avaunt!—avaunt!—I dream!—the dead 
returned 
To earth to mock me!—No! this hand is warm ! 
I have one murther less upon my soul. 
I thank thee, Heaven!—(swoons). 
Brag. (supporting her.) The blow strikes home; and yet 
What is my life to her? Louise !—She moves not ; 
She does not breathe ; how still she sleeps !—I saw her 
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Sleep in her mother’s arms, and then, in sleep 

She smiled. There's no smile now !—poor child! One kiss! 
It is a brother’s kiss—it has no guilt ; 

Kind Heaven, it has no guilt. I have survived 

All earthlier thoughts: her crime, my vows, effaced them. 
A hrother’s kiss !—Away ! I’m human still ; 

I thought I had been stronger; God forgive me! 

Awake, Louise |—awake! She breathes once more ; 

The spell is broke ; the marble warms to life! 

And I—freeze back to stone !” 


When Louis finds that the Duchess is about to be lost to the world 
for ever, remorse, returning affection, and selfishness all conspire to 
make him hasten to regain her. He employs all his blandishments 
and former arts to win her to his will. Our last extract presents 
their latest interview. 


Duch. dela Vall. No; thou canst not tempt me ! 
My heart already is the nun. 
Louis. Thou know’st not 
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I have dismissed thy rival from the court. 
Return !—though mine no more, at least thy Louis 
Shall know no second love! 

Duch. de la Vall. What! wilt thou, Louis, 
Renounce for me eternally my rival, 
And live alone for—— 

Louis. Thee! Louise, I swear it! | 

Duch, de la Vall. (raising her arms to Heaven.) 
Father ! at length, I dare to hope for pardon, 
For now remorse may prove itself sincere ! : 
Bear witness, Heaven! I never loved this man ' 
So well as now! and never seemed his love 
Built on so sure a rock! Upon thine altar 
I lay the offering. I revoke the past ; 
For Louis, Heaven was left—and now I leave 
Louis, when tenfold more beloved, for Heaven! 
Ah! pray with me! Be this our latest token— 
This memory of sweet moments—sweet, though sinless ! 
Ah! pray with me! that I may hive till death 
The thought— we prayed together for forgiveness !’ 

Louis. Oh! wherefore never knew | till this hour 
The treasure I shall lose! I dare not call thee 
Back from the Heaven where thou art half already! 
Thy soul demands celestial destinies, 

And stoops no more to earth. Be thine the peace, 
And mine the penance! Yet these awful walls, 
The rigid laws of this severest order, 

Yon spectral shapes, this human sepulchre,— 

And thou, the soft, the delicate, the highborn, 
The adored delight of Europe’s mightiest king,— 
Thou canst not bear it ! 
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Duch. de la Vall. I have borne much worse— 
Thy change and thy desertion !—Let it pass ! 
There is no terror in the things without; 
Our souls alone the palace or the prison ; 
And the one thought, that I have fled from sin 
Will fill the cell with images more glorious, 
And haunt its silence with a mightier music, 
Than ever thronged illumined halls, or broke 
From harps by mortal strung ! 
Louis. I will not hear thee! 
] cannot brave these thoughts. Thy angel voice 
But tells me what a sun of heavenly beauty 
Glides from the earth, and leaves my soul to darkness. 
This is my work !—’twas I for whom that soul 
Forsook its native element ; for me, 
Sorrow consumed thy youth, and conscience gnawed 
That patient, tender, unreproachful heart. 
And now this crowns the whole! the priest—the altar— 
The sacrifice—the victim! Touch me not! 
Speak not! Iam unmann’d enough already. 
I—I—lI choke! These tears—let them speak for me. 
Now! now thy hand—O, God! farewell, for ever ! (Exit Louis. 
Duch. dela Vall. For ever! till the angel’s trump shall wake 
Affection from the grave. Ah! blessed thought. 
For ever! that’s no word for earth; but angels 
Shall cry ‘ for ever’ when we meet again : 
Be firm, my heart, be firm! 
(After a pause, turning to Bragelone, with a slight smile). 
*Tis past ! we’ve conquered !” 

In some particulars Mr. Bulwer has departed from the precise 
facts in history, especially in making Bragelone assume the monkish 
guise, whereas he died of a broken heart on hearing that his adored 
one had become the victim of Louis. This re-creation of him, 
however, was necessary to the upholding of the interest and dra- 
matic development of the piece; and, as we have seen from the more 
serious portion of the play which we have quoted, the liberty with 
history has been turned to good account. 

Let us now consider the character of the play; first, as a contri- 
bution to our dramatic literature; and secondly, as respects its 
aptitude for the stage. A few sentences under each of these heads 


will sufficiently convey our estimation of it. 

As a literary production to be studied in the closet, it has many 
beauties and excellencies. Its distinguishing features, and indeed 
the characteristic points in all Mr. Bulwer’s writings are the poetry 
of sentiment, a mental philosophy which is refined and subtle, 
rather than broad or obtrusive, and a remarkable delicacy of artistic 
power, whereby his representations gain upon the mind the longer 
they are studied, rather than dazzle the eye at the first glance, 
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or arouse the soul by their resistless and immediate force. The 
fragmentary shape in which our extracts from “The Duchess de la 
Valliére” appear, necessarily withhold from the reader the delicacy 
but combined and real amount of this power ; neither can the court- 
liness of the language, or the gradual progress of the plot with its 
fine movements, be fully appreciated from our pages. 

The author’s chief effort seems to have been to idealize Brage- 
Jone’s character, and to picture him as the purest, the most gallant, 
tender, and refined of chivalric knights. The simplicity and 
enthusiastic love of the heroine has also greatly engaged his imagi- 
nation. ‘The passion of the profligate King, the gradual declension, 
and the fickleness of his selfish affections, are also happily traced. 
There are in the character of the inferior or less prominent actors 
in the drama many tokens of skilful delineation and accurate 
conception. 

But when we come to ask, under the second head of our inquiry, 
whether this gracefully-written and refined dramatic poem will 
keep possession of the stage, we think that the very points praised 
—that the most favourable words which can be uttered in its behalf 
as a closet study—reply to the question, and pronounce its popula- 
rity to be brief and uncertain. The play contains none of those 
sudden and violent bursts of passion which enter into most of our 
best dramas ; neither does it produce such an intense anxiety, or 
maintain it throughout as alone can make amends for the absence 
of these whirlwind passages. Not a few of the speeches, especially 
in the more humourous parts, are cold, bald, or inflated ; while the 
extraordinary length of the piece as a whole is sufficient to wear out 
the patience of any one who desires to witness the history of various 
minds and stirring periods, brought by dramatic art into one picture. 

Of the moral, in as far as repentance of the heroine is concerned, 
we cannot speak very favourably. She thinks not of the conso- 
lations of religion till she cannot command any longer the love of 
the King. It is like, indeed, becoming devout when she had 
nothing better or more pleasant to engage her ; and her repentance, 
after all, is rather uneasiness under the consequences of her sins, 
than a sense of their own enormities. According to all these views 
now stated, we, therefore, neither think that Mr. Bulwer has mate- 
rially added to his literary fame, nor to the purest and most 
deserving specimens of the drama, by his “ Duchess de la Valliére.” 





Art. VI.—The Christian Citizen, A Sermon, preached in aid of the 
London City Mission. By the Rev. Joun Harris. London: Ward. 
1837. 


FREQUENTLY in reviewing the statistical accounts of the British 
empire, or those works which treat of English life and manners, 
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we have noticed wonderful statements regarding the actual condi- 
tion of London; it may have been coneerning its population, its 
commerce and wealth, or the scenes of misery and vice, as well as 
its immense provisions for securing the best interests of mankind. 
The truth is, that this metropolis is a world of itself, at least if the 
term may be applied to a community which contains every element 
of human nature that exists, or has ever existed in times past upon 
earth ; so that he whose duty or whose taste it may be to select any 
one element, or feature, and to give it all the importance and mag- 
nitude which it is capable of sustaining, is sure to produce a repre- 
sentation that is altogether marvellous, and too great for the mind 
adequately to contemplate. If, for example, it be the object of the 
delineator to calculate and designate the amount of benevolent feel- 
ing, or the tokens of advanced civilization—whether this consists 
in learning, liberal sentiment, unimpeachable integrity, or refined 
taste—he may dilate through volumes of dense and concise writing, 
and yet leave himself and his readers to feel that he has not done 
his theme ample justice. Or, if his endeavours be to take the 
dark side of the picture, and fulfil an object similar to the one which 
has engaged the author of this Sermon, he may waste all the most 
impressive description which our vocabulary can furnish, and yet 
fail to characterise in any degree at all approaching its frightful 
virulence and extent that which he labours to set before the pub- 
lic. And why does all this hold true? Whence is it that man 
should be unequal to the delineation of his own species, or of single 
specimens of the race, whether virtuous or vicious? Because man’s 
capacities and his destinies are eternal, and defy all language, all 
thought—however intellectual or impassioned—to measure or fathom. 
If the pure and exalted motives, actions, and sacrifices of many of 
Adam’s descendants are to be descanted upon, or the reward that 
awaits the good, who can set these things before us? Let a 
depraved individual be selected, whose career is every day bringing 
him to a lower depth of vice, till at last it leaves him to be bound 
as with chains of lead to the entire service of Satan, when it is not 
too much to believe that a worse evil is his doom—that the Almighty 
has finally withdrawn the chidings of his spirit from him—and when 
he has become the victim of unmitigated misery, as well as a pest 
to society—tell us whose tongue or pen can compass in description 
the interests that are then and thus sacrificed—thus ruined for ever ! 
It is possible to fatigue and sicken the sense by details of this kind, 
and yet not by any means to reach the frightful truth that attaches 
to the theme. And yet we think it is possible that the man who 
sets his mind almost exclusively upon one order of the phenomena 
alluded to—say those on the dark side of the picture—may present 
an wntinanaell and therefore a false, view of society—the society 


of London, for instance—and this, just because his descriptions, 
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though in themselves inadequacies and imbecilities, are not dul 
balanced, even by similar feeble efforts on the other side. It is thus, 
as it appears to us, that the author of the present Sermon has 
erred: he has not fairly disposed his lights and shadows ; he has, 
therefore, if we be right, given a false representation ; and if so, he 
may be assured that it will fail of producing that amount of good 
in the service of virtue and religion, which, beyond all question, 
he earnestly desired and laboured to bring to pass, and which might 
have been more extensively secured by a more judicious treatment 
of his subject. 

The words of the author’s text are these— Let your conversa- 
tion be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ,” which he para- 
phrases in this manner— Conduct yourselves (as citizens) in a 
way worthy of the Gospel of Christ ;” which, if the Scriptural 
phraseology will bear it, was a very suitable injunction upon which 
to dilate before the patrons and supporters of the “ London City 
Mission.” The character of this Institution we give in the words 
of a note to the Sermon. 


“ The London City Mission has existed about one year and a half. It 
employs only paid agents, who are daily engaged, for six hours, in visiting 
from house to house in their respective districts. 

‘¢ The support of the Christian public, and the results of the labours of 
the institution have, through God’s blessing, been of the most gratifying 
character. Detailed instances of usefulness appear every month in the 
City Mission Magazine. It appears, while this is passing through the 
press, that there are now 60 agents. During the past six months they 
have paid 100,642 visits, 10,432 have been visits to the sick poor; they 
have held 1912 meetings for prayer and the reading and exposition of the 
Scriptures; they have distributed 137,542 religious tracts, and have fur- 
nished on loan 402 copies of Holy Scripture. I know that the Mission is 
singularly blessed ; that an increase of its operations is greatly needed 
and I feel assured, that it merits the countenance and assistance of all 
who wish to see an extensive reformation among the ignorant, degraded, 
and profligate portion of London society. Upwards of thirty females 
have been rescued from prostitution, and provided, with asylums, or 
restored to their parents, by its instrumentality.’—pp. 104, 105. 

The author, in the Preface, says, that if Christians, that is, the 
religious part of the community, will use the means of becoming 
acquainted with the actual condition of London, “ they will find 
that they are living in the midst of a moral necropolis—a city of 
the dead.” ‘Taking this as a general truth, he treats his subject 


under the text in the following manner:—by calling the attention of 


those he addresses “ to the immense population of the metropolis— 
to its responsible position, and moral importance in the Divine 
administration of the world—to its spiritual condition—to the 
employment of the Gospel as the only remedy for that condition— 
aud to the method in which that remedy should be employed.” In 
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filling up this outline, our readers will soon have an opportunity of 
judging whether our general preliminary observations do not fitly 
apply to the Sermon. They will also be enabled to say, whether, 
when we characterize his style as being sometimes eloquent, it be 
not more frequently excessively laboured and inflated, just as might 
be anticipated from a one-sided effort. 

Under the first head of division we find the following striking 
outline :— 


“Remember the vast population of London. When the Almighty 
would vindicate his gracious conduct in sparing Nineveh, he sought to 
impress the rebellious prophet with the greatness of its population. 
“ Should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left?” ‘The magnitude of London is sublime. Almost every foreign 
visitor, who writes of the metropolis, expresses astonishment at its vast- 
ness. It is computed that there are generally about 120,000 strangers 
in it—a number exceeding the resident population of most cities. We 
are assembled this evening in the midst of more than 1,500,000 human 
beings—a number which, though figures can describe, the mind cannot 
grasp. From the place in which we are met, there diverge in all direc- 
tions about 12,000 streets, squares, courts, and avenues, covering a space 
of about eight miles in length, and four in average breadth, and twenty- 
five in circumference—a nation in itself. It may be safely affirmed, that 
within this teeming area there exist large districts which few, perhaps 
none, present have ever explored—untrodden wildernesses of human life. 
London is, at once, a commercial city, a manufacturing city, the seat of 
legislation, the home of royalty, the centre of literature, and philosophy, 
and art. Here the gay flock for pleasure—the armies of the enterprising 
find a field for the conflicts of ambition and skill—the hives of industry 
daily swarm—and the victims of poverty and woe hide themselves and 
die, by thousands, unwept and unknown. So vast is the aggregate of its 
population, that the individual man is forgotten—so immense is the 
multitude, that a single person, like a wave in the Atlantic, is lost in the 
mass. But looking in imagination at these congregated myriads, the 
Christian will reflect—these are all spiritual essences, immortal beings, 
All these are to die, and will be judged, and are actually on their way to 
the tribunal, and are carrying with them there, each in his own bosom, 
the seeds of endless joy or endless woe. Whata harvest fordeath! What 
a prey for the Grand Enemy! What a field for Christian effort! And 
how loud the call on every Christian inhabitant to ‘ live and act the 
citizen as it becometh the gospel of Christ !’”—pp. 12—14. 


We have little to say with regard to this impressive outline, 
except it be to suggest that it carries a certain symptom of gloom 
in its front, which yet has no support from the facts it contains. 
Nay, we think these facts, to a rightly constituted mind, would sug- 
gest, that the city of which all this can be asserted, cannot have 
long been dead ! Why does the author declare but in accordance 
with the gloomy prepossessions with which he set out, and is deter- 
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mined to maintain, that “ so vast is the aggregate of its (London) 
population, that the individual man is forgotten—so immense is the 
multitude, that a single person, like a wave in the Atlantic, is lost 
in the mass?” It would afford a moral sentiment just as striking 
and valuable, to say, that of all these myriads that are passing on, 
there is not one, comparatively speaking, around whom the sympa- 
thies of a certain sphere are not shed ; that there is not one for 
whom a sanctuary exists not, though humble and wretched in many 
ways perhaps, where yet there are gleams of happiness, and 
passages of moral beauty—fears, hopes, and joys, that constantly 
bear testimony that its inmates are the offspring of an inscrutible 
Providence, who will be just and also merciful ; and who, while 
from such as have received much he will require much, will, on the 
other hand, weigh the circumstances which condition or opportu- 
nities may impose. I*or, though each individual in the world, or in 
London, may, to the human imagination appear, but as a wave or a 
single drop in the ocean of life, his destinies are far more enduring, 
his soul is far more precious than all that the eye can scan. But 
take the countless and unnoticed individuals that swarm in London, 
and without allowing the imagination to penetrate their private 
habitations, or soar into futurity, it is really not upon the whole a 
disheartening idea that each is overlooked in the moving mass, but 
on the contrary, a ground of satisfaction—a medium of convenience 
and composure, necessary to the traffic and well-being of such a 
community; and one, also, which hamlets, villages, and towns, can- 
not boast of. We say, therefore, that the simple and plain facts 
contained in the cited passage, are just as fairly susceptible of inte- 
resting and pleasurable sentiments as those which the author points 
to. Therefore by his one-sided method of picturing London he has 
falsified its likeness. 

The author goes on to say, under the second head viz. “ the 
moral purpose which this great city must be intended to answer in 
the Divine government of the world,”—that “‘ we must believe that 
the Divine administration of the world is conducted on a plan—and 
that, of that mighty plan, every individual, and every community, 
forms a constituent part.” We do not quote these clauses to criti- 
cise the very common-place truth that they convey regarding the 
universality and particularity of Divine Providence; but the words 
which we have thrown into Italics deserve to be animadverted upon. 
Does the Almighty intend and plan in any sense similar to what 
the author has left the reader to construe as the meaning of these 
terms? We know that when speaking of the attributes or the 
works of God, we can only use that sort of imagery of which, as 
beings whose corporeal senses are the only medium of ideas, we are 
alone cognisant. But it is the duty of the teachers of Divine truth, 
on all such occasions, to be careful to use the phraseology, which 
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inspiration has sanctioned ; otherwise they are ever liable to go 
wrong and to mislead. Accordingly we think, where the words 
mentioned occur, and again when the author, speaking of the 
Almighty having confided extraordinary talents and power to Lon- 
don, saying he “ has done so with deep calculation,” impressions 
are conveyed which are degrading to the infinite and eterna] being 
of the Supreme. Intend, plan, and calculate imply hesitation, 
difficulty, doubt. But to the Creator and Governor of all things 
there has been no past—there can be no hereafter. He does not 
deliberate, and then decide. He is the same yesterday, to day, and 
for ever. All to him is one everlasting Now. All stands perfect 
at once. 

But it is not our province to go far into metaphysical or theolo- 
gical discussions ; although we thought it proper to point out the 
sort of unguardedness that characterises our author’s ideas, as well 
as that which attaches to his sentimentulism, and indeed, as we are 
about to see, to his statements of facts. He is rather remarkable 
for his random or hasty utterances ; perhaps we should set some of 
them down to his inmlbaate anxiety to be sententious and irresisti- 
ble. ‘Take as a specimen the last sentence in his Preface, which is 
in these words ;—‘‘ May He who wept over Jerusalem deign to 
bless the perusal of this Discourse to such a result, but in one 
instance, and the writer will deem his humble effort amply rewarded, 
and even honoured.” This is very modest in you Mr. John Harris ; 
and were it on a far meaner subject, we might venture to be ironical 
to some extent. But the Patron and Rewarder appealed to must 
not be approached in an unhallowed manner ; and we only say, that 
when the author deems that he will be even honoured by a certain 
answer to his prayer, he makes use of a phraseology that sounds 
strangely in our ears—He to whom the appeal is addressed being 
the Redeemer of Mankind. 

But now to our extracts. Here is a forcible and a truthful repre- 
sentation. 

“But if the cities of antiquity held so responsible a position in the 
economy of the world, how much greater the responsibility of those 
which have been called into existence since the coming of Christ. That 
was an event which, by erecting an empire of truth, and infusing rege- 
nerating principles into the heart of society, raised the scale of human 
responsibility a hundred-fold. But if this be true of other modern cities, 
with what an emphasis does it apply to London, the capital of the nations, 
and the metropolis of the world! Reflect, and you will find that in 
London there meets, at this moment, all that can render a city the centre 
of the world’s responsibility. For example; the advantages peculiar to 
citles are numerous; advantages of situation, of commerce, government, 
art, science, wealth, religion; one city may enjoy one class of these 
advantages, and one another; but is there, on the face of the wide earth, 
a city which unites and enjoys them all? London is that favoured place. 
Is there a city which could command respect on the grounds of its immense 
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population alone? London—in itself an ocean of human life—is that 
place. Is there a place whose influence is such that it can make itself be 
heard by all the governments of the civilized world ?—and whose voice is 
respected wherever it is heard ?—that city is London. Isthere one place, 
more than another, which, to all these advantages, adds the power of 
giving the gospel to the earth ?—still, that place is London—the metro- 
polis of Christianity. Politically, it stands related to about a sixth part 
of the human race—to an extent of territory on which the sun never sets. 
Commercially, it has access to every part—it has the ear of the world; 
while its resources of wealth and moral influence are equal, under God, 
to an attempt at the evangelization of the whole.”—pp. 16—18. 


The third head of Discourse, inquires “ What is the spiritual 
condition of this great community?” Part of the answer follows. 


‘** My brethren, were you now about to hear of its moral state for the 
first time, I should be greatly disappointed if I did not perceive in your 
faces,as I proceeded, marks of astonishment, compassion, and alarm. But 
I take it for granted that you have already availed yourselves, in some 
degree, of the information extant on this subject. To suppose that you 
have not, would be almost a reflection on your piety. All that can now be 
necessary is, to condense and present that information, with a view to the 
enforcement of certain practical remarks. 

** One of the most affecting pages in the book of the world, is that which 
presents to the eye of the Christian a tabular view of its religious state. 
If we suppose, according to the usual estimate, that the inhabitants of the 
world amount to 800,000,000, then the whole, in round numbers, may be 
thus divided :—Pagans, 482,000,000; Christians, 175,000,000; Jews and 
Mahometans, 143,000,000. O what shame should cover the Christian 
church, that such should be the state of the world—of Christ’s world— 
eighteen hundred years after he has died for its redemption! More than 
three-fourths of the human race in ignorance of him, or in avowed aliena- 
tion from him! But there is a fact, which should be felt, by every Chris- 
tian inhabitant of this great city, more deeply still—the fact that the 
religious condition of London forms a striking epitome of the religious 
condition of the world. Divide its 1,500,000 inhabitants—as we have 
just divided the population of the world—into three classes; let these be, 
the openly irreligious ; the occasional and worldly attendants on the ordi- 
nances of religion; and the regular worshippers of God. Let the first 
class stand for the Pagan, and the second for the Jewish and Mahometan, 
and the third for the Christian division of the world—and you will find 
that the proportion which they respectively bear to the whole population 
of London, is about the same which those three great divisions respectively 
bear to the whole population of the world. 

‘« For example, is more than one half thespecies Pagan? A distinguished 
metropolitan clergyman calculates the number of the lower classes who 
are living in London in utter disregard of all religion as half a million at 
the very least. ‘ But,’ says a later writer, ‘my impression is that the 
number is nearer 800,000 '—more than one half of the whole. Are three- 
sevenths of the remainder of the world’s population Jews and Mahometans? 
About three-sevenths of the remainder of the population of London rank 
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as heterodox, inconsistent, worldly professors of Christianity—a disgrace 
to the Christian name. Do only the other four-sevenths of the human 
race profess the Christian religion? The same small proportion of your 
city population—yes, and less than that—only about 300,000—a fifth of 
the whole—are regular and orthodox worshippers. Appalling, then, as is 
the religious state of the world, it is, I repeat, still more startling to 
think, that the religious condition of London—London in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era—in the third of the Protestant Reformation 
—of favoured London, is just its epitome. 

* But do you ask for a brief description of the state of that first great 
division of 500,000 or 800,000, or, taking the middle number, 650,000 
ungodly human beings? What is their state? It is a condensed mass 
of heathenism, which, if drawn out and diffused over a large space in which 
it could be examined in detail, would amaze and alarm you into benevolent 
activity. What is their state? It is a concentration of depravity so 
virulent that it might suffice to inoculate a continent—a world with vice. 
What is their state? It is as bad as the most perfect system of evil which 
the tempter could devise, and keep in constant operation, with no other 
check than the feeble voice of human law, can make it. What is their 
state? 12,000 children are always training in crime, graduating in vice, to 
reinforce and perpetuate the great system of iniquity : 3000 persons are 
receivers of stolen property—speculators, and dealers in human depravity : 
4000 are annually committed for criminal offences: 10,000 are addicted to 
gambling : above 20,000 to beggary: 30,000 are living by theft and fraud. 
That this dreadful energy of evil may not flag from exhaustion, it is plied 
and fed with three millions’ worth of spirituous liquors annually : 23,000 
are annually found helplessly drunk in the streets. Above 150,000 are 
habitual gin-drinkers ; and about the same number of both sexes have 
abandoned themselves to systematic debauchery and profligacy. Such is 
their ordinary state. Nay, it has grown worse while I have been describing 
it. Like the magic erections in Pandemonium, in addition to the 5000 
temples of drunkenness and vice already existing, other ‘ fabrics huge rise 
like an exhalation.’ The statistics of evil are ever on the increase. 

“ But does not the return of the Sabbath form an exception to this state ? 
It does—but an exception of the most fearful kind—for it consists in their 
state then being aggravated tenfold: 650,000 human beings then stand up 
and say, in the face of heaven, ‘ there shall be no Sabbath. As far as the 
scriptural observance of the day is concerned, there shall be no Sabbath. 
We will rest from our ordinary labour only to toil in sin—the day shall be 
set apart to evil.’ And in obedience to this fearful decree, issued as from 
the throne of wickedness, the temples of vice are early thrown open, and 
thronged with impious devotees; the press issues its weekly manual of 
slander and sedition, impurity and blasphemy; every minister of evil is 
then in full employ, aided by numerous helpers, called in for the occasion ; 
in many districts, the ordinary market is quickened.into the bustle and riot 
of a fair; the quiet of the week is broken up by the carnival of the Sab- 
bath ; the great volcano of iniquity heaves, and rises, and discharges its 
desolating contents into the country for miles around; every available 
form of art is pressed into the service of sin: the whole satanic system of 
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depravity is in active and universal operation ; and vice holds its satur. 
nalia. Such is their Sabbath state.”’ 


“ There must be theatres—with a numerous priesthood pandering on 
impurity—and offering up the youth of both sexes at the shrines of sen- 
suality. There must be splendid porticos, the entrances to which must 
be inscribed—Hells ; and on the breast of each of those entering must be 
written, in letters of fire, Hel/. There must be a busy Sunday press, 
worked by the great enemy himself, in the guise of an angel of light; 
and dispatching myriads of winged messengers in all directions, on errands 
of evil. ‘There must be infidel demagogues ‘ mouthing the heavens,’ 
and gaping crowds admiring the skill that blindfolds them for destruction. 
There must be gorgeous palaces in which death and disease shall appear 
holding their court; in which busy hands shall be seen distributing liquid 
fire to crowds of wan and squalid forms ;—and each of those palaces must 
be shown standing in the midst of a jail, a poor-house, a lunatic asylum, 
and a cemetery, all crowded—and leaning over the mouth of the bottom- 
less pit. And over the whole must be cast a spell---an all-encompassing 
net-work of satanic influence, prepared, and held down, and guarded by 
satanic agency. And, to complete the picture, three hundred thousand 


Christians passing by without scarcely lifting a hand to remove it,”— 
pp. 26—27. 


This is a frightful account; but is it a true one? If it be, 
strangers may well dread to set their faces towards the metropolis of 
the British empire. From no inconsiderable experience, however, 
we declare it to be greatly overcharged and unfair: first, on account 
of its being in part contrary to facts; secondly, on account of its 
spirit of exaggeration ; thirdly, of its rash declarations about matters 
on which no human intelligence can pronounce anything like accu- 
rately ; and lastly, to resort to our opening observations and dis- 
tinctions, on account of its want of that relief in colouring, which 
the subject legitimately, not to say charitably, admits of. After 
enumerating the heads of our objections to the author’s picture, we 
do not intend to bestow more than a sentence or two in their sup- 
port. But let us for a moment pause, before expressing ourselves 
particularly under any of these objections to the author’s statement, 
and ask whence has he derived his information ? Has it been from 
long residence in London, and frequently traversing the streets ? 
These means of information are necessarily very fallacious and 
inadequate. Has it been from having often visited the haunts of 
misery and vice, in the course of charitable or religious duties ? 
Persons so habituated must be apt to form a sort of exclusive code 
of moral statistics, and therefore an inaccurate one. It appears, 
however, that Mr. Harris chiefly grounds his assertions on the 
testimony of certain clergymen, whose statements on the subjects 
handled are added to the Sermon in the way of Notes, on the 
authority of certain metropolitan returns (which by-the-bye are very 
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meagre, and anxiously selected), and on the descriptions of certain 
literary aspirants, who have of late disported themselves by drawing 
lively and sparkling sketches of London, in which the fancy has been 
far more employed than precision of detail, or solicitude about the 
exact truth. Who indeed, who seeks to amuse either by pen or 
pencil, ever thinks of presenting his subject in other than effective 
lights? Would our readers believe it, that Mr. Harris has taken 
many of his statements from the work called “ The Great Metro- 
polis,’ and from Mr. Webbe’s “ Glances at Life in City and 
Suburb?’ As to the character of these books we need not now 
utter a word, but referthe reader to our late reviews of them. One 
indisputable thing can be asserted of them however, which is, that 
whatever may be their literary merits as works of sentiment or 
fancy, no reliance can be placed in them as statistic records. 

But to return to our objections to the author’s picture, asgiven in 
the passages we last quoted from his Sermon, we say, that it is 
contrary to the truth, and that every competent and impartial party 
that has been examined particularly, has declared that London is far 
more orderly and moral in its external appearance than it was in 
past times, especially in respect of the Sabbath-day. Why did not 
Mr. Harris quote from Mr. Webbe’s Glances @ strong passage to 
this effect ? Because one object rather than the whole truth was to 
be served. We demur to the author’s style of inflation, both of 
language and ideas. When speaking of gaming-houses for example, 
was it becoming to designate them from the pulpit, by their slang 
or flash title, Hells? However bad these places may be, and we 
defy the reverend gentleman to represent them in all their deformity, 
it is not the truth that ‘on the breast of each of those entering must 
be written, in letters of fire, Hell.” Again, who can tell how many 
are infidels, or heterodox, and orthodox in London? One thing is 
to be presumed, that while hypocritical professors of religion are 
fond of ostentation, the contrite, and the pious are humble and unob- 
trusive. And at last, to return to our preliminary ground, we 
confidently entertain the opinion that the author has been unjust to 
his subject, not so much by positive as by negative error, consisting 
in that want of light to his shades before insisted on. 

Our concluding paragraph will contain our general and shortest 
method of replying to Mr. Harris, and all such painters. We say, 
if the metropolis of England were so dead and so rotten at the core 
as they represent, it could not for any considerable length of time 
adhere as a social community—that if it were so worthless and 
unprincipled, it could never have attained, and could not longer 
maintain, the matchless character, which, in the Discourse before 
us, has justly been allowed it—and that although many citizens 
who neither profess nor believe in the Christian religion, are, in 
their public dealings, and in private, men of good character, yet 
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that to the spirit and influence of Christianity shed abroad over 
society much of this decency, much of the unacknowledged obedience 
to Divine truth is to be attributed. We therefore believe that 
those, who in this city form its salt, are neither few nor poor in 
point of virtue. When prophets and priests venture upon counting 
the numbers of those who “ bow the knee to Baal,” they are ready 
to be uncharitable and disheartened. 

What our author says of the indecencies which characterize the 
London theatres, may be heightened; it cannot be contradicted. 
His reference to the Sunday publications we leave to those journals. 
The charge concerns not us ; we will not be their advocates. His 
strong appeal in behalf of the ‘‘ London City Mission,” whose cause 
he pleads, speaks for itself. The institution is one which, in prin- 
ciple, in promises, and past performances, deserves to be universally 
applauded, encouraged, and imitated; it is one of the best, even in 
this charitable, enlightened, and improving metropolis, without 
which and other benevolent establishments London would soon 
become a city of the dead. May this Mission, and similar 
associations, be the speedy means of removing from its bosom 
all taint of moral disease and death ! 


‘‘In imitation of Him who chose to move in a humble rank, that he 
might identify himself with the people, this society proposes to employ, 
as its agents, a class as little as possible removed from the rank of the 
class they visit. But, at the same time, they are to be men of good un- 
derstanding : and especially men of approved piety, and familiar with the 
Scriptures; men imbued with a tender compassion for souls, and with an 
earnest desire to win them to Christ. These agents it sends from house 
to house, and from family to family, to read to the inmates the word of 
God—to induce them to an attendance on public worship—to supply those 
who are destitute with copies of the Scriptures---to introduce children 
into Sunday, and other schools---to circulate tracts and approved religious 
books----and to hold religious meetings ; and thus it seeks to domesticate 
the gospel---to erect the cross in the centre of every habitation. 

‘Christian Brethren, what is your impression of this plan? Does it 
not commend itself to your judgment? Are you not constrained to admit 
its necessity? Have you sufficiently considered its merits? Remember, 
that in taking the gospel from house to house—which is its distinctive 
principle— it is only leading us back to the apostolic plan of diffusing the 
gospel. The first ministers of Christ taught the gospel, not only in the 
sanctuary, but also from house to house. And they doubtless felt that an 
obligation to do this was involved in their Lord’s command, to preach the 
gospel to every creature: that while some would not, others could not, 
hear of salvation, unless it should be thus conveyed tothem. The prin- 
ciple, then, is no novelty. It is as old as Christianity. It is a part of 
Christianity. It is Christ’s own ordinance: as much so, I submit, as 
preaching the gospel in the sanctuary. And the church has been guilty, 
in allowing it to fall into disuse. From the period when it was discon- 
tinued, the mode of propagating the gospel became incomplete; and to the 
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present time has remained incomplete. Can we wonder at the little pro- 
gress which the gospel has made, when we remember that, of two methods 
for diffusing it—public preaching, and domestic teaching---one of them 
has for ages been laid aside and forgotten? Could the heathenish parts 
of the metropolis have sunk into their present degraded condition, had 
this plan always been acted on by the Christian church? Then, as the 
continuance of the plan would have preserved them from that degeneracy, 
let us feel assured that, by the Divine blessing, the resumption of the plan 
can yet recover them from it. And while carrying the principle into 
operation, let us be quickened and encouraged by the recollection, that we 
are only resuming the apostolic plan; that now, at the eleventh hour, we 
are simply filling up the outline of the plan, prescribed i in Scripture, for 
the diffusion of the gospel. 

« Another recommendation which this plan possesses is, that it enables 
the Christian church to keep just ahead of the world, in its methods of 
activity. It will, I think, be found, that almost every other plan is imi- 
tated. Infidelity has mimicked some of them. Science has copied nearly 
all but this. It has its societies, and schools, and tracts, and missionaries, 
and Sunday lectures. The church has adopted scarcely a single method 
of activity, but the world have done the same with their enchantments. 
But in this excellent plan of domiciliary visitation, the church stands 
alone; this, at present, is all her own. 

“ As a further recommendation, let me remark, that it is a tried plan; 
and that wherever it has been fairly put to the test, it has eminently 
succeeded. It has taken possession of some of the worst districts of this 
great city; and, already, its Reports inform us of tears which it has been 
the means of wiping away—of dark haunts of depravity where it has 
kindled the light of life—of men reclaimed from the last stages of vice, 
and made new creatures in Christ Jesus. It has made itself friends among 
the ministers of Christ, solely on the strength of its evident usefulness ; 
ministers, who attest an increased attendance, in consequence, both at 
their Sunday-schools, and on their own religious ministrations. It is an 
invaluable auxiliary to other religious societies. It has been the means 
of originating collateral methods of usefulness; for like an elementary 
principle in the natural world, the parent principle of this society branches 
off, and puts itself forth in an unceasing variety of useful forms. All its 
fertility is not yet developed; it is only awaiting your consent, your 
earnest supplications, to make itself be felt in additional forms of practical 
application.”— pp. 40—44. 

«And do you not see that success in this respect, will include success 
of every other kind, and to an indefinite amount? The churches of Christ 
will be filled and multiplied. Other religious societies will glorify God 
in you—for you will be enlarging their sphere of operations, providing 
them with agents, and replenishing their funds. ‘The country at large 
will bless you; for, besides that your example will lead to general imita- 
tion, the heart of the empire being renewed, the whole of the body poltic 
could not fail to reap the advantage. The government itself will be 
benefitted—for you would be doing more than any parliamentary enact- 
ments to secure the real sanctification of the Sabbath, and to promete the 
ends of a truc political economy. ‘The self-sufficiency of human science 
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will stand rebuked in the presence of your spiritual triumphs: and then 
you will be proclaiming in the halls, not merely of British, but of conti- 
nental science, *‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.’ ‘ And they shall call thee, the city of the Lord, the Zion of the 
Holy One of Israel.’ *—pp. 53, 54. 





———. 


Art, VII.—Correspondence of Horace Walpole. A New Edition. 
3 vols., 12mo. London: Colburn. 1837. 


LiTERaTuRE, politics, fashion, and scandal, which are ever varying 
in their forms, were, during a period that extends considerably 
beyond half a century, the themes which engaged, and by turns 
engrossed, the taste of Horace Walpole. He is also acknowledged 
to be a prince among letter-writers, although, we think, in Lady 
Mary Montagu a rarer and more exquisite genius for this Same 
epistolary trade is to be found. ‘hese Letters have been long and 
extensively read, and therefore it is unnecessary to say much about 
their merits or their style. ‘They present to us in lively colours the 
trifling, the sensitive, the worldly-minded, sensible, and accom- 
plished gentleman, from his youth to old age. But their chief value 
consists in the chronicle and the picture they give of manners—of 
kings, warriors, statesmen, beauties, authors, and artists, for 
upwards of sixty years—embracing some of the greatest names in 
English history, and pores to events of no common interest in 
the annals of nations. Walpole wrote before Johnson was generally 
known, while Swift and Pope were living wits. Before this Corre- 
spondence closed, Rogers, Wordsworth, and other names dear to 
fame, and who are still amongst us, were giving promise of their 
brilliant career. He witnessed the triumphs of the two Pitts, and 
could record the loss and gain of colonies, as well as the horrors of 
revolutionary hurricanes. 

One of Walpole’s excellencies is, that the reader feels himself 
irresistibly carried back to the days and the scenes described in 
these Letters—to Strawberry Hill and to Ranelagh—to listen to 
the bon-mots of George Selwyn, and to gaze at the beauty of Lady 
Aylesbury. ‘Then, as regards the character of this new edition, we 
must praise it for certain omissions, which modern refinement and 
ears required, and also for the numerous notes, treasured in the 
memory of the writer, and originally poured forth to amuse a sick 
friend, but now enlarged from various sources to enrich the present 
publication. ‘These notes are generally extremely curious, and not 
less frequently valuable illustrations of the past. 

Of a reprint of the present kind, little more is required at our 
hands than such short notices and remembrances as those we have 
offered. The author of the Correspondence, and the furnisher of 
the notes ought now alone, to be heard, and from them we select a 
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few specimens—from the former taking such as struck us most 
forcibly when hurrying over its pages, and from the latter that 
which appeared most illustrative of the text, and of the times and 
persons it treats of. 

We have already hinted at a comparison of Horace Walpole with 
Mary Montagu. It is interesting to see how one wit treats another; 
but perhaps our readers could not name any other tworivals, whose 
reciprocal estimate would be more worthy of attention, than that of 
the pair we have been alluding to. We are enabled by these 
volumes to show what sort of figure the gentleman would have made 
in such a contest ; but had we the versatile and brilliant Sappho to 
reply, we augur that though the exhibition might remind us of the 
“ diamond-cut-diamond”’ retort, the latter would be the keener gem. 
The sketch now to be introduced was taken when the lady was 
turned of fifty. The scene isin Paris. 


“ But for the Academy ; I am not of it, but frequently in company with 
it; "tis all disjointed. Madam ***, who, though a learned lady, has not 
lost her modesty and character, is extremely scandalized with the other 
two dames, especially with Moll Worthless, who knows no bounds. She 
is at rivalry with Lady Walpole for a certain Mr. ***, whom perhaps 
you knew at Oxford. If you did not, I’ll tell you; he is a grave young 
man by temper, and a rich one by constitution; a shallow creature by 
nature, but a wit by the grace of our women here; whom he deals with 
as of old with the Oxford toasts. He fell into sentiments with my Lady 
W., and was happy to catch her at Platonic love; but as she seldom stops 
there, the poor man will be frightened out of his senses, when she shall 
break the matter to him; for he never dreamt that her purposes were so 
naughty. Lady Mary is so far gone, that to get him from the mouth of . 
her antagonist, she literally took him out to dance country-dances last 
night at a formal ball; where there was no measure kept in laughing at 
her old, tawdry, painted, plastered personage. She played at pharoah 
two or three times at Princess Craon’s, where she cheats horse and foot. 
She is really entertaining. JI have been reading her works, which she 
lends out in manuscript; but they are too womanish; I like few of her 
performances. I forgot to tell you a good answer of Lady Pomfret to 
Mr. ***, who asked her if she did not approve Platonic love? ‘ Lord, 
Sir,’ says she, ‘I am sure any one that knows me never heard that I had 
any love but one, and there sit two proofs of it’—pointing to her two 
daughters.” 


We have alluded above to the process which proverbially goes by 
the title of ‘* diamond-cut-diamond ;” and from the notes to this 
Correspondence find a happy instance of its application, by certain 
rival caricaturists. 

“ Lord Townshend was very fond of drawing caricatures, in which he 
excelled. He published a set of twelve, to which he affixed the name of 
Austin, a drawing-master ; but well known not to have been done by 
him. Whilst Lord Townshend was lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he had an 
aide-de-camp, who was not far inferior to his lordship in drawing carica- 
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tures. His name was Captain Teasdale. One day that Teasdale was the 
aide-de-camp in waiting, and sitting at the foot of the vice-regal table, he 
observed Lord Townshend taking a sketch of his face, which was by no 
means remarkable for beauty : Teasdale immediately took his pencil from 
his pocket and drew a portrait of the lord-lieutenant, who was too much 
engaged with his own drawing to perceive what his aide-de-camp was 
about. Lord Townshend, greatly satisfied with his performance, handed 
it to the person who sat on his right hand; and Teasdale, at the same 
moment, presented the portrait of the lord-lientenant to his nearest 
neighbour at the bottom of the table on his right hand; and the two 
caricatures simultaneously made the tour of the table. Lord Townshend 
took it with great good humour, and was not offended.” 


Before parting finally with Lady Mary Montagu, we quote some 
notices of Mr. Wortley himself and of his residence, now Wharn- 
cliffe Lodge. The letter was written a number of years after the 
one from which our first extract is taken. ‘ 


“ Well, you have had enough of magnificence ; you shall repose in a 
desert. Old Wortley Montagu lives on the very spot where the dragon 
of Wantley did—only I believe the latter was much better lodged. You 
never saw such a wretched hovel, lean, unpainted, and half its nakedness 
barely shaded with harateen, stretched till it cracks. Here the miser 
hoards health and money, his only two objects : he has chronicles in behalf 
of the air, and battens on Tokay, his single indulgence, as he has heard it 
is particularly salutary. But the savageness of the scene would charm 
your Alpine taste ; it is tumbled with fragments of mountains, that look 
ready laid for building the world. One'scrambles over a huge terrace, on 
which mountain-ashes and various trees spring out of the very rocks ; and 
at the brow is the den, but not spacious enough for such an inmate. How- 
ever, I am persuaded it furnished Pope with this line,so exactly it answers 
the picture— 

‘On rifted rocks the dragon’s late abodes,’ 


I wanted to ask if Pope had not visited Lady Mary Wortley here during 
their intimacy; but could not put the question to Avidien himself.” 


If this last sketch of scenery be truthful, it cannot be denied that 
the following of a genius is its equal. It is of the elder Pitt. 


“T never heard as much wit, except in a speech with which Mr. Pitt 
concluded the debate t’other day on the treaties. His antagonists endea- 
voured to disarm him ; but as fast as they deprive him of one weapon, he 
finds a better. I never suspected him of such an universal armcury; I 
knew he had a Gorgon’s head composed of bayonets and pistols, but little 
thought he could tickle to death with a feather. On the first debate on 
these famous treaties, last Wednesday, Hume Campbell, whom the Duke 
of Newcastle had retained as the most abusive counsel he could find against 
Pitt (and hereafter perhaps Fox), attacked the former for eternal invec- 
tives. Oh! since the last Philippic, of Billingsgate memory, you never 
heard such an invective as Pitt returned ; Hume Campbell was annihilated. 
Pitt, like an angry wasp, seems to have left his sting in the wound, and 
has since assumed a style of delicate ridicule and repartee. But think how 
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charming a ridicule must that be that lasts and rises, flash after flash, for 
an hour and a half! Some day or other, perhaps, you will see some of the 
glittering splinters that I gathered up.” 


Walpole had, his literary anxieties like meaner men. He wrote 
a tragedy, which, he says, “ Gray approves, but that he himself is 
not intoxicated enough with it to think it would do for the stage, 
though he wishes to see it acted. He laments that Mrs. Pritchard 
is about to leave the stage, after whom he knows of no one who can 
play ‘“‘ the Countess ;” nor is he disposed to submit himself “ to 
the impertinence of that jackanapes Garrick, who lets nothing appear 
but his own wretched stuff, or that of creatures still duller, who 
suffer him to alter their pieces as he pleases.”’ In those days there 
were loud complaints, as there are now, about want of taste in 
theatrical matters, as well as in others. 


‘Tam sorry those boys got at my tragedy. I beg you would keep it 
under lock and key; it is not at all food for the public; at least not till I 
am ‘food for worms, good Percy.’ Nay, it is not the age to encourage 
anybody that has the least vanity to step forth. There is a total extinc- 
tion of all taste; our authors are vulgar, gross, illiberal; the theatre 
swarms with wretched translations and ballad operas, and we have nothing 
new but improving abuse. I have blushed at Paris, when the papers came 
over crammed with ribaldry, or with Garrick’s insufferable nonsense about 
Shakspeare. As that man’s writings will be preserved by his name, who 
will believe that he was a tolerable actor?” 


Hear how our predecessors were spoken of by aristocratic authors 
in past times! But the attack would be an unsuccessful one during 
the present supremacy of the press. 

‘I have not seen the Review you mention, nor ever do but when some- 
thing particular is pointed out to me. Literary squabbles I know preserve 
one’s name when one’s work will not; but I despise the fame that depends 
on scolding till one is remembered, and remembered by whom ?-The 
scavengers of literature. Reviewers are like sextons, who,im a charnel- 
house, can tell you to what John Thompson or to what Tom Matthews 
such or such a skull belonged; but wh» wishes to know? The fame 
that is only to be found in such vaults is like the fires that burn unknown 
in tombs, and go out as fast as they are discovered.” 


The portrait which this correspondence uniformly furnishes of its 
garrulous and gossipping author, through all the stages of life, is a 
point that deserves to be noted. It is touching to hear how such a 
buoyant temperament and hale constitution felt, when old age had 
shorn the writer of all his early and dearest associates. Our first 
succeeding extract marks certain feelings to which every public 
man must be subject, as also the progress which time was making 
in the experience of Walpole, by the time he had reached the 
confines of old age. He is here in his sixty-fourth year. 

‘Mr. Godfrey, the engraver, told me yesterday that Mr. Tyson is dead. 
I am sorry for it, though he had left me off. A much older friend of mine 
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died yesterday, but of whom I must say the same, George Montagu, whom 
you must remember at Eton and Cambridge. I should have been exceed- 
ingly concerned for him a few years ago; but he had dropped me, partly 
from politics, and partly from caprice, for we never had any quarrel; but 
he was grown an excessive humorist, and had shed almost all his friends 
as well as me. He had parts, and infinite vivacity and originality till of 
late years; and it grieved me much that he had changed towards me, after 
a friendship of between thirty and forty years.” 


The next letter is to the Countess of * * *, dated 13th January, 
1797, when the writer was eighty-one. 


‘You distress me infinitely by showing my idle notes, which I cannot 
conceive can amuse anybody. My old-fashioned breeding impels me every 
now and then to reply to the letters you honour me with writing; but*in 
truth very unwillingly, for I seldom can have any thing particular to say. 
I scarce go out of my own house, and then only'to two or three very private 
places, where I see nobody that really knows any thing ; and what I learn 
comes from newspapers, that collect intelligence from coffee-houses, conse- 
quentiy what I neither believe nor report. At home [ see only a few 
charitable elders, except about fourscore nephews and nieces of various 
ages, who are each brought to me oncea year, to stare at me as the Methu- 
salem of the family: and they can only speak of their own contemporaries, 
which intesest me no more than if they talked of their dolls or bats and 
balls. Must not the result of all this, Madam, make me a very entertaining 
correspondent? and can such letters be worth showing? or can I have 
any spirit when so eld, and reduced to dictate? Oh, my good Madam, 
dispense with me from such atask ; and think how it must add to it to ap- 
prehend such letters being shown. Pray send me no more such laurels, 
which I desire no more than their leaves when decked with a scrap of tinsel 
and stuck on twelfth-cakes that lie on the shopboards of pastry-cooks at 
Christmas. I shall be quite content with a sprig of rosemary thrown after 
me, when the parson of the parish commits my dust to dust. Till then, 
pray, Madam, accept the resignation of Your ancient servant.” 


There can be no necessity for any connecting observations to 
the few Notes which we now string together at random from these 
volumes. First, take a sketch of a celebrated fruit-girl, 


“Betty Neale, who for many years lived in St. James’s Street, in a small 
house with a bow-window, on the western side, afterwards occupied by 
Martindale. It hadnot the appearance of a shop, but was exactly as it now 
is. It had been built by subscription for her, and was, in fact, the rendez- 
vous of the opposition party, who met at her house every day. She never 
admitted chance customers; and one day, upon Colonel Luttrell’s calling and 
asking for fruit, Betty desired him to walk out, as she only kept fruit for 
particular persons. Betty Neale was greatly in the confidence of the heads 
of the opposition party, and often employed by them in gaining intelli- 
gence.” 

Let dandies and dress-designers take a hint from the following. 

“In a publication of this period (1755) mention is made of a most mag- 
nificent ball having been given in February by the Russian ambassador, in 
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Somerset House, at which were present his majesty, and the royal family; 
they went first to visit the Duchess of Norfolk in St. James’s Square, who 
received masks thatevening. The king went at eight, and retired at eleven 
o’clock (what a contrast with the present hours of fashionable assemblies!) 
He was dressed in a black domino, tye wig, and gold laced hat. The Princess 
of Wales, in a blue and silver robe, and her head finely ornamented with 
jewels. The Prince of Wales (George III.), in a pink and silver dress, with 
a large plume of feathers on his head. Prince Edward (Duke of York, who 
died 1767), in a pink satin waistcoat, with a black belt adorned with dia- 
monds. Princess Augusta, in a rich gold stuff, The Duke was in a Turkish 
dress, with a large bunch of diamonds in his turban.” 


A man of right-feeling, and a wedding— 


*‘ Lady Rochford was the daughter of Edward Young, Esq., and had been 
maid of honour to the Princess of Wales. She was a beauty, and, to the end 
of her days, an exceedingly fine woman. Lord Rochford had paid her at- 
tention for a considerable time without coming to a declaration, till, one 
night that he was with her at Vauxhall, some of the ladies belonging to the 
household of the princess, as they passed Miss Young, sneered, and made 
remarks so wounding to her feelings, that she burst into tears; and Lord 
Rochford, indignant at this illiberal and unmerited treatment, made her 
an immediate offer of his hand, and the next morning she became Countess 
of Rochford.” 


The art of prolonging a smooth brow. 


“The Count de Haslang was for very many years minister from Bavaria 
to the British court. He appeared to be of a great age ; but so anxious 
about his person, that one of the ridiculous on-dits of the day (some fifty or 
sixty years ago) was—that, to preserve his forehead from wrinkles, he slept 
every night with a raw veal cutlet bandaged upon it.” 


The will of the Duchess of Bolton. 


‘‘ Formerly Miss Fenton, the original Polly of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Charles, Duke of Bolton, took her off the stage, and, after having children 
by her, married her. According to Walpole, ‘ after a life of merit, she 
relapsed into Pullyhood.’ Two years before her death, she picked up an 
Irish surgeon at Tunbridge, who, when she was dying, sent for a lawyer to 
make her will; but he, finding who was to be her heir instead of her 
children, refused to draw it. Another less scrupulous was found, and she 
left her three sons a thousand pounds a-piece, and the surgeon about nine 
thousand.” 


How to get the better of Quaker scruples. 

‘‘ The lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania (Mr. Morris) had ineffectually 
urged the assembly of that province to grant a sum of money, and pass a bill 
for raising a regiment of militia for its defence against the French; who, 
with a large body of Indians. were committing great cruelties in the back- 
settlements, some of which they had destroyed, and massacred the inhabi- 
tants; but the assembly, being chiefly composed of Quakers, used their 
utmost endeavours to oppose the governor’s views, alleging that it was con- 
trary to their tenets to make preparations of a warlike nature, and that the 
province of Philadelphia being under the immediate protection of heaven, it 
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was unnecessary to take any steps to prevent the entrance into it of the 
French. The Quakers resisted all the attempts of the lieutenant-governor, 
till, on the 19th of November, 1755, several hundreds of the back-settlers 
arrived at Philadelphia, with a wagon-load of the dead bodies of their friends, 
who had been murdered and scalped by the Indians, only sixty miles from 
the city. The lieutenant-governor, to whom they first applied, assured 
them of his readiness to afford them every relief and assistance in his power 
—shewed them an order from Governor Penn for a large sum of money, as 
his gift for the defence of the province, and referred them to the assembly 
for the necessary supplies. They proceeded immediately to the stadt-house 
with the wagon, and, at the door of the assembly-house, laid down the bodies 
of their wives, children, and friends; using, at the same time, such impre- 
cations and threatenings against the assembly, as at once had the desired 
effect; and a grant of 60,000/., and a militia-bill, passed without further 
demur or delay. 5000/. of the 60,0007. voted by the assembly, was the 
gift of the proprietors, the Penn family.” 


Strength and fidelity of first love. 


** Among the persons killed at St. Cas was Sir John Armitage. The fate 
of this gentleman was excessively lamented ; he was a volunteer, but without 
having intended being one upon this expedition : his mind was far differently 
engaged, in making preparations for his approaching marriage with Miss 
Howe, sister of the three gallant brothers who successively bore the title of 
Lord Howe. Sir John went to the levee, at the time when officers and 
volunteers were taking leave of his majesty to join the army. The brave 
old king (whose mind was bent upon the expedition), supposing Sir John, 
who had been a volunteer upon a previous occasion, had still the same mili- 
tary spirit, asked him, ‘When he meant to set out?’ Taken, as he was, by 
surprise, Sir John answered, ‘ To-morrow;’ and unhappily kept his word. 
The lady, several years afterwards, married Sir William Pitt. A black 
collar, which she always wore around her neck, concealed a splendid 
brilliant necklace, given to her as a nuptial present by her ill-fated lover—a 
man very greatly and generally esteemed. He was member of parliament 
for York.” 

It will by this time be apparent to our readers, that this new 
edition of Horace Waipole’s Correspondence is decidedly the best 
that has been presented to the public. It furnishes also a gratify- 
ing evidence that instead of drugging the world with compendiums, 
compilations, and cheap publications, which profess to make every 
one a Stagyrite in knowledge without labour, and before being out 
of their teens—publishers begin to find that the public are returning 
to a more hopeful taste, and becoming desirous to drink at fuller 
and purer streams, that are able to quench literary thirst for ages to 
come. 
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Art. VIII.—The Americans in their Moral, Social, and Political Rela- 
tions. By Francis J. Grunp, 2vols. London: Longman and Co. 


1837. 
Tue year 1836 was not so prolific of English books on the charac- 


teristics and condition of our brethren on the other side of the 


Atlantic as some of its predecessors ; but come when such works 
may, they always receive a hearty welcome in the mother-country. 
There is a deep-seated interest in British bosoms concerning the 
Americans of the United States; and although the chidings, the 
complaints, the misrepresentations of the parent have been far 
too often indulged in, this interest is not thereby shown to be male- 
volent or unaffectionate, but on the contrary, intense and enduring. 
Nor can the petulance and waywardness of the child always be 
excused, or even be said not to have provoked the ire and the chas- 
tising ridicule of the elder branch of the family. The former has 
not unfrequently been over-sensitive or forgetful of filial respect. 
But whatever may have been the provocations or irritations on 
either side, it is quite clear that the greater degree of liberality, 
which is every year infusing itself into civilized life, and the increas- 
ing interchange of sympathies that is established between the two 
nations that stand in the relationship to each other above alluded 
to, are circumstances and facts which have nearly reduced all mutual 
complaints and misrepresentations to fractions, or to little pieces of 
caricature, which ought to excite as much good humour on the part 
of that one who has been its subject, as of that whose wit and fancy 
find amusement in such disportings, concerning the weak points, or 
slight deformities of others. 

The author, however, whose work is now before us, is by no 
means one of this laughing tribe, at the expense of the citizens of 
the United States, but belongs to another class of writers, who 
perceive little in the condition and prospects of that great nation 
which is not lovely, good, and permanently great. Still we do not 
believe that his picture is more truthful than that of many whose 
pencils have been engaged on the opposite side, or for the sake of 
raising a laugh. In short he is too enamoured, and his views too 
Utopian, to be worthy of entire reliance. He is equally sincere and 
earnest ; we wish that it were in our power to say he is always 
equally lively and engaging. 

It appears that Mr. Grund has resided in America for fifteen 
years, and that he is a German by birth. He cannot therefore be 
supposed to have imbibed any undue prepossessions in behalf of 
England. As to America, he has made himself very familiar with 
many features in her social, moral, and political relations, and these 
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he has described with the affection of an adopted son. He admits, 
for example, that the manners of the American people have not the 
high polish of the superior ranks in Europe, but he maintains that 
the fact stands in an opposite form with regard to the inferior 
orders. The picture he draws of domestic life throughout the 
United States is very favourable ; and this he accounts for on the 
grounds that there is no law of primogeniture to encourage idleness, 
and to accumulate in the hands of a few, enormous or independent 
inheritances ; at the same time that the ease with which a comfort- 
able livelihood may be obtained, and respectability supported, more 
than neutralizes the perpetual division and fluctuation of wealth. 
If we regard him on the subject of the arts of design, on music, or 
on literature, his colouring is roseate. He does not laud their 
theatricals, because, he says, the people are too much devoted to 
business to patronise the drama, excepting in the light of a curiosity. 
As to their religious feelings, the principles and state of their educa- 
tional establishments, and their habits of industry, Mr. Grund offers 
many sensible, as well as striking, graphic and philosophical views. 
He is also on these, and on other general but great national features, 
often either superficial, or bald and laboriously dull. According to 
him, there is little which is not as good or better in America than 
anywhere else—be it their commercial practices, or their means of 
national defence by sea or land. We like him much when he pic- 
tures the condition ef the working classes; we dislike him most 
when he defends slavery, as practised in the Southern States. As 
might be expected of such a writer, in his support of such an unte- 
nable doctrine, he is forced in his manner, and sophistical in his 
matter. Indeed, what he gives us upon this subject, and some 
others, might have fully as well been written by a reader of a few of 
the modern books of travels and sketches concerning America, if 
a laborious penman, although he had never been twenty miles from 
St. Paul’s. 

We are desirous, however, to be on good terms with the author, 
and to let our readers see him in his best suit; and therefore 
present him in some of those passages where he discourses of 
manners, business, and the political provisions which have grown up 
and been established to secure national existence. 

In treating of the peculiar manners of the American people, and 
the causes which have tended to produce these manners, Mr. 
Grund sensibly observes, that in proportion as the liberties of a 
people are enlarged, and their franchise extended, they must become 
more active and serious, which doctrine he illustrates by comparing 
the character of the French, since the three days with that which 
they exhibited previous to the Revolution of 1798 ; and also the 
buffoonery of “‘ merry England” under Elizabeth, with the demure 
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composition of John Bull, since the passing of the Habeas Corpus 
Act and the Revolution. He continues— 


“ Well, then, the Americans are, in common with the English, a more 
sober, calm, and reflecting people, than perhaps any other in the world; and, 
fur this very reason, able to bear a larger proportion of rational liberty. 

‘‘ The influence of this character on the sociable circles of America is 
undoubtedly felt ; but not in the manner generally described by Europeans. 
Thus, for instance, it does not destroy the spirit of hospitality for which 
the Americans were always distinguished, although it has too often been 
ill requited; it does not prevent them from receiving their friends in a cor- 
dial manner, or enjoying their own domestic fire-side ; but being always 
accustomed to thought and reflection, their minds are, perhaps, too fraught 
with the events of the day, and the apprehensions of the future, to preserve 
throughout that fashionable indifference on all topics, which can neither 
affect nor cheer any of the company present, and which, for that very 
reason, is considered essential to good manners in Europe. Their senti- 
ments are often expressed with warmth bordering on enthusiasm, and re- 
quire, therefore, a greater degree of attention and sympathy on the part of 
their audience, than Europeans of rank are willing to bestow on ordinary 
subjects of conversation. On this account American society is sometimes 
fatiguing ; and the complaint has often been made by foreigners, that it 
requires a certain preparation in order to understand or enjoy it. Its de- 
mands on a stranger are more numerous than is always agreeable; and if 
he be a man of talent or reputation, he is expected to show off and enter- 
tain the company. The Americans on such occasions are always willing 
to listen, to learn, and, perhaps to question: but Europeans are not always 
ready to teach or to answer, and still less disposed to receive instruction 
from their entertainers. Iu this manner society proves often a task to men 
of consideration and learning, instead of offering them a convenient respite 
as in Europe.” | 

We have already slightly referred to the author’s view of the 
manners of the higher orders in America, as compared with those 
which obtain among the aristocractic ranks in Europe. He is 
undoubtedly right in saying that the abrogation and absence of the 
law of primogeniture have done more towards equalizing all condi- 
tions in the former country, than the spirit of exclusiveness will ever 
be able to surmount ; and that it is there, in fact, the strongest 
pillar of democracy. He says, there is not more than one-fourth 
of all the men who possess property in the United States, who have 
inherited it. Society, we hence infer, is ever finding a leveller, 
a moderator, a raiser up, and a breaker down. Industry, not 
inheritance, is the great source of wealth ; therefore, few have 
succeeded to, or been bred up in the elegancies of fashionable life. 
Nay, although, in the large cities there be certain coteries, composed 
principally of wealthy families of some standing, they are perfectly 
powerless when opposed to the great mass of the people ; and even 
their elevation is very uncertain, since we find no principle or pro- 
vision in the constitution to preserve their wealth to perpetuity. 
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The sons of the opulent have hence to join personal application to 
inheritance, and hence, also, must there be acquired, certain habits 
different from those which the aristocracy in Europe cherish. Still 
many have maintained that there is not merely a democracy but an 
aristocracy in America. But do these belong to the same species 
that are found, for example, in England ? 


“ Nothing indeed is more common than to hear Americans themselves 
aver, that ‘there is agreat deal of aristocracy in their country, of which 
Europeans generally are entirely unaware.’ Now] have remained nearly’ 
fifteen years in the United States; but I have never been able to discover 
this aristocracy; nor its trappings, power, influence, or worshippers. 
I have, assuredly, known a variety of fashionable coteries—at least what 
in America would be called fashionable; composed of highly respectable 
merchants, literary and professional men, politicians and others, who, it 
was evident, considered themselves the nobility and gentry of the land: 
but they never had the courage of avowing their sentiments and preten- 
sions in public; and have, of late, been as much excluded from the go- 
vernment of the country as they avoided being confounded with the rest 
of their fellow citizens. On the other hand, I have had an opportunity 
of observing aclass of society, again composed of highly respectable 
merchants, literary and professional men, politicians, and others, who 
never exhibited the least symptoms of imaginary superiority over their 
countrymen, but always acknowledged themselves to be public servants, 
paid and provided for by the people; and who, in fact, possessed consi- 
derable more power and influence than their aristocratic neighbours with 
the exclusive sentiments. One party was always dreaming of influence 
and distinction; the other actually possessed them. This is all the dif- 


ference I have ever known between the aristocracy and democracy of 
America.” 


Let us now see what is said by Mr. Grund of the Americans as 
-men of business, and mark the influence which the habits described 
must have on their ordinary manners in all the relations of life. 


‘« From the earliest hour in the morning till late at night, the streets, 
offices, and warehouses of the large cities are thronged by men of all 
trades and professions, each following his vocation like a perpetuwm 
mobile, as if he never dreamt of cessation from labour, or the possibility 
of becoming fatigued. If a lounger should happen to be parading the 
street, he would be sure to be jostled off the side-walk, or to be pushed 
in every direction, until he keeps time with the rest. Should he meet a 
friend, he will only talk to him on business; on ’change, they will only 
hear him on business; and, if he retire to some house of entertainment, 
he will again be entertained with business. Wherever he goes, the hum 
and bustle of bustness will follow him; and when he finally sits down to 
his dinner, hoping there at least to find an hour of rest, he will discover 
to his sorrow that the Americans treat that as a business too, and dispatch 
in less time than he is able to stretch his limbs under the mahogany. In 
a very few minutes, the clang of steel and silver will cease, and he will 
again be left to his solitary reflections, while the rest are about their 
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business. In the evenings, if he have no friends or acquaintances, none 
will intrude on his retirement; for the people are either at home with 
their families, or preparing for the business of the next day.” 

“ Whoever goes to the United States for the purpose of settling there, 
must resolve in his mind to find pleasure in business, and business in 
pleasure; or he will be disappointed, and wish himself back to the 
sociable idleness of Europe. Nor can any one travel in the United States 
without making a business of it. In vain would he hope to proceed at 
his ease ; he must prepare to go at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour, or conclude to stay quietly at home. He must not expect to stop, 
except at the places fixed upon by the proprietors of the road or the 
steam-boat. And if he happen to take a friend by the hand the instant 
after the sign of departure is given, he is either left behind or carried 
against his intention, and has to inquire after his luggage in another 
state or territory. The habit of posting being unknown, he is obliged to 
travel in company with the large caravans which are daily starting from, 
and arriving at, all the large cities, under the convoy of a thousand puff- 
ing and clanking engines, where all thoughts of pleasure are speedily 
converted into sober reflections on the safety of property and persons. 
He must resign the gratification of his own individual tastes to the 
wishes of the majority who are travelling on business, and with whom 
speed is infinitely more important than all that cuntributes to pleasure : 
he must eat, drink, sleep, and wake, when they do; and has no other 
remedy for the catalogue of his distresses, but the hope of their speedy 
termination. Arrived at the period of his sufferings, he must be cau- 
tious huw he gives vent to his joy; for he must stop quickly, if his busy 
conductor shall not hurl him on again on a new journey.” 


The uses and advantages of local government, as exemplified in 


the settlements of the West, are admirably set forth in the following 
passages. | 


“The Western States from their peculiar position, are supposed to 
develop all the resources and peculiarities of democratic governments, 
without being driven to excesses by the opposition of contrary principles. 
Their number, too, augments the intensity of Republican life, by increas- 
ing the number of rallying-points, without which the principle of liberty 
would be too much weakened by expansion. It is a peculiarly happy 
feature of the constitution of the United States, that every State has 
itself an independent government, and becomes thus the repository of its. 
own liberties. 

“The inhabitant of Arkansas, Illinois, or Indiana, living on the confines 
of the State and the very skirts of civilization, would, in all probability, 
be less of a patriot if his attachment to the country were only to be mea- 
sured by his adherence to the general government. He would be too 
remote from the centre of action to feel its immediate influence, and not 
sufficiently affected by the political proceedings of the State, to consider 
them paramount to the local interests of his neighbourhood. Political 
life would grow fainter in proportion to its remoteness from the seat of 
legislation ; and the energies of the people, instead of being roused by 
the necessity of action, would degenerate into a passive acknowledgment 
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of the protection offered by the Government. This is more or less the 
case in every country except England and America, and perhaps the 
principal reason of their little progress in freedom. Hence the feverish 
excitement in their capitals and large towns, and the comparative inert- 
ness and eng Hi the country. Every town and village in America has 
its peculiar Republican government, based on the principle of election; 
and is, within itsown sphere, as free and independent as a sovereign state. 
On this broad basis rests the whole edifice of American liberty. Free- 
dom takes its root at home, in the native village ur town of an American. 
The county, representing the aggregate of the towns and villages, is but 
an enlargement of the same principle; the State itself represents the 
different counties; and the Congress of the United States represents the 
different States. In every place, in every walk of life, an American 
finds some rallying-point or centre of political attachment. His sympa- 
thies are, first, inlisted by the government of his native village; then, by 
that of the county; then, by the State itself; and finally, by that of the 
Union. If he is ambitious, he is obliged to make a humble beginning 
at home, and figure in his native town or county ; thence he is promoted 
tothe dignity of representative or senator of his State; and it is only 
after he has held these preparatory stations that he can hope to enjoy 
the honour of representative or senator in the Congress of the nation. 
Thus the county is the preparatory school for the politician of the State, 
and the State furnishes him with a proper introduction to national 
politics.” 


A better defence of the democratic institutions of the United 
States we have never met with, than that which our last extract 
furnishes. 


*‘ Democratic institutions, as they exist in America, are without a 
precedent in history. The ancients never dreamed of a government 
similar to that of the United States ; and its very existence was precluded 
by the ignorance of the masses and the absence of a periodical press. 
Never before have the people at large participated in or assumed the 
government of a state. All the arguments in the world in favour or 
against Democracy must, therefore, remain conjectures, till time shall 
have solved the problem. The question, in America, is no longer whether 
Democracy ts to be established, but whether it ts to be changed. It 
exists there already, and cannot be abolished without a most dangerous 
and violent revolution. The Tories are the Revolutionists in America; 
the Democrats are the Conservatives, and adhere to the government. 
The point at issue is, whether the latter are to give upa form of govern- 
ment under which they have prospered and made such immense improve- 
ments, merely because doubts are entertained as to the possibility of 
retaining it for ever ?—whether they shall surrender a power which, once 
departed from them, will never return to its source, and to obtain which 
they would have to make new and additional sacrifices ? 

‘‘The face of the world is changed; why should the old forms of 
government be the only ones adapted to its new character? The people 
have acquired information and power; why should they not use them in 
the establishment of governments, when they can do so without commit- 
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ting an act of injustice toothers? Democracy in America is a legstimate 
and Aistorical form of government, and does not clash with the established 
manners and customs of the country. The most perfect despotism— 
that of China—has lasted for thousands of years; why should liberty 
alone be for ever banished from the earth? If tyranny could find such a 
basis, should justice be built in the air? I much rather believe that the 
liberty of the ancients was not established on a basis sufficiently large 
to withstand the attacks of factions, and that the overthrow of their 
republics was chiefly owing to the ttle power which was vested in the 
majority of the people. A whole nation is seldom deceived about her 
true interests, and cannot be bribed by a party. The people may make 
faults; but they have always the power of repairing them, and where 
they have a share in the government, are identified with its continuance 
and progress. If it be true that‘ universal history contains the judg- 
ment of the world,’ we must consider the downfall of Rome as the punish- 
ment of its political crimes, and may hope for the freedom of America as 
long as her peuple shall be worthy of it.” 


We have before hinted at some of the author’s objectionable, as 
well as exaggerated pictures. In conclusion, we add, that he 
indulges in not a few groundless or fanciful theories, and that he 
generalizes, sometimes without offering a sufficient induction of 
facts, and sometimes again in opposition to that induction. Upon the 
whole, however, we look upon his work as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of America, and an able illustration and defence 
of free institutions. But surely he speaks without the authority 
either of experience or Divine inspiration, when he fancies that the 
republic which he so much admires, is at some future day, to 
include the whole of the American continent, and become “ one 
and indivisible.” 





Art. I1X.—Curiosities of Medical Experience. By Dr. Mitcencen. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1837. 


ALTHOUGH we have not seen the whole of this work, parts of 
which, we believe, have previously appeared in /a periodical publi- 
cation, yet a sufficiently accurate account may be given of its cha- 
racter, from observing the peculiar qualities of the portion that has 
come to our hands. The work is one of the most entertaining of 
those that we have seen for many months ; but while it amuses by 
means of a great mass of anecdotes that are singularly curious and 
wonderful, and comprises the results of an extraordinary extent of 
reading, detailing these in an agreeable and a learned manner, we 
are also instructed, not only in reference to the many strange and 
various fashions that have heen prevalent in medical practice during 
different ages of the world, but are benefited by being led to see the 
delusive, absurd, and mischievous fancies and practices which men 
are capable of countenancing. It is neither the history nor the 
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science of medicine which Dr. Millengen here presents, and yet 
there are many excellent things said, and facts recorded, that would 
greatly enrich any regular or philosophic performance on kindred 
branches of knowledge, whether body or mind were the immediate 
subjects of illustration. 

Some of the most striking portions of the work treat of various 
uncommon diseases both of the body and the imagination, of 
deviations from nature as in the case of Gigantic and Dwarfish 
Stature, of Obesity and Leanness, &c. There are sectjons on 
Insanity, Plague, Love Potions, as well as on Frightful Idiosyncra- 
cies. ‘There accompany the record of these wonders, the results of 
the author’s studies, experience, and reflections as to their origin, 
and the methods of cure that have been, and also those that should 
have been adopted. There are discussions on many analogous subjects, 
such as Enthusiasm, Medical Fees, the Burial of the Dead in 
Churches, Varieties of Language as wellas Races among Mankind, 
and many other topics which, in desultory works of the kind are 
to be expected, but which there is no occasion for us anxiously to 
specify. 

We have said that Dr. Millengen has produced an agreeable and 
a learned work. It must, however, be added, that he not only 
draws largely from antiquated authorities, with respect to facts 
and anecdotes—nor, according to the nature of the work, could 
this be avoided—but the theories thereon built are frequently 
erroneous, far-fetched, or in opposition to the most approved 
methods of philosophy. But it is with the anecdotes and the 
reported facts, rather than with profitless controversies regarding 
opposing medical theories and systems of practice, that we have 
to do. 

It is by no means new to hear the application of the rod strongly 
recommended in behalf of certain urchins ; but probably many of 
those who take their doctrine from Solomon, are unaware that flaggel- 
lation has other immediate uses. 

“ Various expediehts, in addition to a better diet, have been resorted to, 
to restore lean persons to a better case; but amongst the most singular 
that we have on record, is that of flagellation. Galen says, that horse- 
dealers having been observed to fatten horses for sale by flogging them, an 
analogous method might be useful with spare persons who wish to become 
stouter. He also mentions slave-dealers who employed similar means. 
Suetonius informs us, that Musa, the favourite physician of Augustus, used 
to fustigate him, not only to cure him of a sciatica, but to keep him plump. 
Meibomius pretends that nurses whip little children to fatten them, that 
they may appear healthy and chubby to their mothers. No doubt but 
flagellation determines a greater influx of blood to the surface, and may 
thus tend to increase the circulation and give tone to parts which would 
otherwise be languid. With this intention, urficatio, or whipping with 
nettles, has been frequently used in medical practice with great advantage. 
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Xenophon thawed his frozen soldiers by flagellation. In amorous despon- 
dency and grief, Coelius Aurelianus recommended this process; and Eli- 
deus Paduanus precognizes it to bring out tardy eruptions. The most 
singular effect of this castigation is recorded by Meibomius, in his work 
De Flagorum Usu, &c. dedicated to a councillor of the Bishop of Lubeck, 
with the following epigraph— 


‘ Delicias pariunt Veneri crudelia flagra. 
Dum nocet, illa juvat; dum juvat, ecce nocet.’ ” 


It is well known, that food, rich and abundant, materially influences 
the corporeal condition of mankind, and generally tends, if judicious] 
taken, to improve the aspect ; but it is also frequently observed, 
that enormous eaters are miserably lean. Dr. Millengen mentions 
that during the late war, a French prisoner was known “ to eat four 
pounds of raw cow-udder, ten pounds of raw beef, and two pounds 
of candles, per diem, diluting his meals with five quarts of porter ;” 
yet, he adds, this carnivorous monster was “ a perfect skeleton.” It 
does not appear that gluttony was the cause of emaciation in the 
following cases :— 


“A remarkable case of leanness is mentioned by Lorry, in a priest who 
became so thin and dry in all his articulations, that at last he was unable 
to go through the celebration of mass, as his joints and spine would crack 
in so loud and strange a manner at every genuflexion, that the faithful 
were terrified and the faithless laughed. One of these miserable laths once 
undertook a long journey to consult a learned physician on his sad condi- 
tion: and having begged to know, in a most piteous tone, the cause of 
his dessication, was favoured with the following luminous answer: Sir, 
there is a predisposition in your constitution to make you lean, and a dis- 
position in your constitution to keep you so. Another meagre patient, 
being told that the celebrated Hunter had fattened a dog by removing 
his spleen, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, O, Sir, I wish Mr. Hunter had 
mine.” 

Before leaving the instances amongst these curiosities that are not 
less monstrously disgusting than wonderful, we select some accounts 
of certain individuals, who are called ‘“‘ Homophagous” and * Poly- 
phagous.” These persons are gifted or cursed with an omnivorous 
digestion. We pass over the cases drawn from Ovid and other 
ancient accounts, to come to modern times. ‘“ To this day,” says 
our author, ‘‘in India, some voracious mountebanks devour a live 
sheep in an exhibition.” Again, ‘‘ Dr. Boehmen, of Wittenberg, 
witnessed the performance of one of these polyphagous individuals, 
who commenced his repast by eating a raw ecg a sucking pig, 
and, by way of dessert, swallowed sixty pounds of prunes, stones 
and all. On another festive occasion, he ate two bushels of cherries, 
with several earthen vases, and chips of a furnace. This meal was 
followed up by sundry pieces of glass and pebbles, a shepherd’s bag- 
pipe, rats, various birds with their feathers, and an incredible 
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number of caterpillars. ‘To conclude his dinner, he swallowed a 
pewter inkstand, with its pens, a penknife, and a sand-box. During 
this deglutition, he seemed to relish his food, but was generally 
under the influence of potations of brandy. His form was athletic, 
and he could convey four heavy men on his shoulders for a league ; 
he lived to the age of seventy-nine, but died in a most emaciated 
state, and, as might be imagined, toothless.”? These, and similar 
accounts, certainly stagger belief; but many physicians in Paris, 
says Dr. Millengen, knew the celebrated gluttonous monster Tar- 
rare, who commenced his career as clown to an itinerant quack, and 
used to attract the notice of the people by his swallowing enormous 
quantities of corks, apples, &c. We need not wonder, when told 
that these experiments obliged him to seek assistance in the Hétel 
Dieu of Paris. But he had not yet learned to moderate his mon- 
strous propensities ; for, he once was about to swallow the house- 
surgeon’s watch, chain and seals, and was only prevented by having 


been told that he would be ripped up to recover the property. Yet 
this is not all. 


“In the revolutionary war, Tarrare joined the army, but was soon ex- 
hausted on the spare diet to which the troops were obliged to submit. In 
the hospital of Sultzen, although put upon four full rations, he was obliged 
to wander about the establishment to feed upon any substance he could 
find, however revolting, to subdue his voracious hunger. These singular 
powers induced several physicians to ascertain how far these omnivorous 
inclinations could carry him in his unnatural cravings. In presence of Dr. 
Lorentz he devoured a live cat, commencing by tearing open its stomach, 
and sucking the animal’s blood with delight. What was more singular, 
after this horrible feat, like other carnivorous brutes, he rejected the fur 
and skin. Snakes were to him a delicious meal, and he swallowed them 
alive and whole, after grinding their heads between his teeth. One of the 
surgeons, Mr. Courville, gave him a wooden lancet case to swallow, in 
which had been folded a written paper. This case was rejected undigested, 
and the paper being found intact, it became a question whether he might 
not be employed to convey secret correspondence; but having been taken 
up at the Prussian outposts as a spy, being diguised as a peasant, without 
a knowledge of the language, he received a severe bastinado, which effec- 
tually cured him of an appetite for secret service; and, on his return, he 
had recourse to the safer means of obtaining food in kitchens, slaughter- 
houses, and dunghills. At last, a child of fourteen months old having 
disappeared under suspicious circumstances, he was driven out of the hos- 
pital, and lost sight of for four years, when he applied for admission into 
the hospital of Versailles, in a state of complete exhaustion, labouring un- 
der a virulent diarrhoea, which terminated his hateful existence in his 
twenty-sixth year. He was of the middle size, pale, thin, and weak; his 
countenance was by no means ferocious, but, on the contrary, displayed 
much timidity; his fair hair was remarkably fine and soft; his mouth was 
very large, and one could scarcely say that he had any lips: all his teeth 
were sound, but their enamel was speckled; his skin was always hot, in a 
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state of perspiration, and exhaling a constant offensive vapour. When fast- 
ing, the integuments of his abdomen were so flaccid that he could nearly 
wrap them round him. After his meals, the exhalation from his surface 
was increased, his eyes and cheeks became turgid with blood, and, drop- 
ping into a state of drowsiness, he used to seek some obscure corner where 
he might quietly lie down and digest. After his death, all the abdominal 
viscera were found in a state of ulceration.” 


« There were giants in those days,” without doubt, of which the 
philosopher writes, who says, that “‘ Adam’s stature was one hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet nine inches ; Eve’s, one hundred and 
eighteen feet nine inches and three quarters ; Noah’s, twenty feet 
short of Adam’s; Adam’s, twenty-eight feet; Moses’, thirteen ; 
and Hercules’, ten.” This precise calculator and antiquary must, 
of course, have known everything about the dimensions of Noah’s 
ark, and, we suppose, allowed room for its human tenantry. But 
we need not go so far back, or far away, for great men. 

“ At Hainton, there died in 1816, Samuel Sugars, aged fifty-two ; and 
his body, with a single coffin, weighed fifty stone. 

In 1754, died, Mr. Jacob Powell, of Stebbing, in Essex. His body 
was above five yards in circumference, and weighed five hundred and 
sixty pounds; requiring sixteen men to bear him to his grave, 

In 1775, Mr. Spooner, of Skillington, near Tamworth, weighed, a short 
time before his death, forty stone and nine pounds, and measured four 
feet three inches across the shoulders. 

Keysler mentions a young man in Lincoln, who ate eighteen pounds of 
beef daily, and died in 1724, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, weigh- 
ing five hundred and thirty pounds. 

A baker in Pye Corner, weighed thirty-four stone, and would fre- 
quently eat a small shoulder of mutton, baked in his oven, and weighing 
five pounds ; he, however, persisted for one year to live upon water-gruel 
and brown bread, by which he lost two hundred pounds of his bulk. 

Mr. Collett, master of the Evesham Academy, weighed nen of 
twenty-six stone. When twelve years old, he was nearly as large as at 
the time of his death. At two years of age he required two nurses to lift 
him in and out of bed; one of whom, in a fit of anger, he felled to the 
floor with a blow of his hand. 

At Trenaw, in Cornwall, there was a man, known by the name of 
Grant Chillcot, who weighed four hundred and sixty pounds ; one of his 
stockings could contain six gallons of wheat.” 

Dwarfs, we are told, generally die of premature old age, and 
giants from exhaustion. We are anxious, however, to escape from 
these monstrous “ Curiosities,” that we may refer to some more 
interesting facts connected with the mind’s weakness and irregulari- 
ties. When speaking of “ Unlawful Cures,” our author refers to 
the desperate bigots, who, in our own country and in modern times, 
condemned from the pulpit the introduction of vaccination, declaring 
that we were not warranted to seek in the brute creation a human 
remedy. He traces a similar idea in India, where the poor blind 
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worshippers of a malicious deity, objected to the same means of pre- 
serving life, by maintaining that the natural small-pox was an incar- 
nation of the Goddess alluded to, into the person who was affected. 
The lesson and reproof which such a coincidence implies, is not 
without scope for practical application in the case of other absurd 
prejudices. On ‘‘ Unlawful Cures,” we find other curious infor- 
mation in the pages before us. 


‘* Nothing could be more absurd than the notions regarding some of 
these supposed cures: a ring made of the hinge of a coffin had the power 
of relieving cramps; which were also mitigated by having a rusty old 
sword hung up by the bedside. Nails driven in an oak-tree prevented 
the toothache. A halter that had served in hanging a criminal was an 
infallible remedy for a headache, when tied round the head; this affection 
was equally cured by the moss growing on a human skull, dried and pul» 
verised, and taken as a cephalic snuff. A dead man’s hand could dispel 
tumours of the glands, by stroking the parts nine times; but the hand of 
a man who had been cut down from the gallows was the most efficacious. 
To cure warts, one had nothing to do but to steal a piece of beef from 
the butcher, with which the warts were to be rubbed, then interring it in 
any filth ; and, as it rotted, the warts would wither and fall. The chips 
of a gallows on which several persons had been hanged, when worn ina 
bag round the neck, would cure theague. A stone with a hole in it, sus- 
pended at the head of the bed, would effectually stop the night-mare ; 
hence it was called a hag-stone, as it prevents the troublesome witches 
from sitting upon the sleeper’s stomach. The same amulet, tied to the 
key of a stable door, deterred witches from riding horses over the 
country,” 


Spectacles, these valuable handmaidens in the service of the 
most excursive of our senses, obtain from the author appropriate 
testimonies. Their origin is uncertain ; but although it is believed 
that the ancients were acquainted with the laws of refraction, yet it 
is supposed they were first brought into use in 1313 by one Salvino, 
or Salvinio Armati, whose tomb in the cathedral church of Florence 
speaks to that effect. ‘ Another circumstance,” continues our 
author, ‘“‘ seems to add weight to this presumption: Luigi Sigoli, a 
contemporary artist, in a painting of the circumcision, represents 
the high-priest Simeon with a pair of spectacles, which from his 
advanced age, it is supposed he might have needed on the occasion.” 

Many surprising phenomena have arisen from the disorders of the 
imagination. 


‘The most melancholy record of the miseries of hypochondriacism is 
to be found in the diary of Dr. Walderstein, of Gottingen. He was a 
man much deformed in person, and his mind seemed as distorted as his 
body. Although of deep learning and research, and convinced of the 
absurdity of his impressions, yet he was unable to resist their baneful in- 
fluence. ‘ My misfortune,’ says the doctor, ‘is, that I never exist in this 
world, but rather in possible combinations created by my imagination to 
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my conscience. They occupy a large portion of my time, and my reason 
has not the power to banish them. My malady, in fact, is the faculty of 
extracting poison from every circumstance of life; so much so, that I 
often felt the most wretched being because I had not been able to sneeze 
three times together. One night when I was in bed I felt a sudden fear 
of fire, and gradually became as much oppressed by imaginary heat as 
though my room were in flames. While in this situation, a fire-bell in 
the neighbourhood sounded, and added to my intense sufferings. I do not 
blush at what might be called my superstition, any more than I should 
blush in acknowledging that my senses inform me that the earth does not 
move. My error forms the body of my judgment, and | thank God that 
he has given it a soul capable of correcting it. When I have been per- 
fectly free from pain, as is not unfrequently the case when I am in bed, 
my sense of this happiness has brought tears of gratitude in my eyes. I 
once dreamt,’ adds Walderstein, ‘ that I was condemned to be burnt alive. 
I was very calm, and reasoned coolly during the execution of my sentence. 
‘ Now,’ I said to myself, ‘lam burning, but not yet burnt; and by-and-by 
I shall be reduced to a cinder.’ This was all I thought, and I did nothing 
but think. When, upon waking, I reflected upon my dream, I was by no 
means pleased with it, for I was afraid I should become all thought and 
no feeling.’ It is strange that this fear of thought, assuming a corporeal 
form in deep affliction, had occurred to our poet Rowe, when he exclaims, 
in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ ‘ Turn not to thought my brain.’ ‘ What is very 
distressing,’ continues the unfortunate narrator, ‘is, that when Iam ill I 
can think nothing, feel nothing, without bringing it home to myself. It 
seems to me that the whole world is a mere machine, expressly formed to 
make me feel my sufferings in every possible manner.’ What a fearful 
avowal from a reflecting and intelligent man! Does it not illustrate 
Rousseau’s definition of reason—the knowledge of our folly ?’” 


_ Now for a fling at the Faculty, and yet it may be “ Truth severe 
in fairy fiction drest.” ‘ 


“There is an Eastern story of a certain prince who had received from 
a fairy the faculty of not only assuming whatever appearance he thought 
proper, but of discerning the wandering spirits of the departed. He had 
long laboured under a painful chronic disease, that none of the court 
physicians, ordinary or extraordinary, could relieve ; and he resolved to 
wander about the streets of his capital until he could find some one, regu- 
lar or irregular, who could alleviate his sufferings. For this purpose he 
donned the garb and appearance of a dervish.» As he was passing through 
one of the principal streets, he was surprised to see it so thronged with 
ghosts, that, had they been still inbabitants of their former earthly tene- 
ments, they must have obstructed the thoroughfare. But what was his 
amazement and dismay when he saw that they were all grouped with 
anxious looks round the door of his royal father’s physician, haunting, no 
doubt, the man to whom they attributed their untimely doom. Shocked 
with the sight, he hurried to another part of the city, where resided ano- 
ther physician of the court, holding the second rank in fashionable estima- 
tion. Alas ! his gateway was also surrounded with reproachful departed 
patients, Thunderstruck at such a discovery, and returning thanks to 
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the Prophet that he was still in being, despite the practice of these great 
men, he resolved to submit all the other renowned practitioners to a simi- 
lar visit, and he was grieved to find that the scale of ghosts kept pace with 
the scale of their medical rank. Heartbroken, and despairing of a cure, 
he was slowly sauntering back to the palace, when, in an obscure street, 
and on the door of a humble dwelling, he read a doctor’s name. One 
single, poor, solitary ghost, leaning his despondent cheek upon his flesh- 
less hand, was seated on the doctor’s steps. ‘ Alas!’ exclaimed the prince, 
‘it is then too true that humble merit withers in the shade, while osten- 
tatious ignorance inhabits golden mansions. This poor neglected doctor, 
who has but one unlucky case to lament, is then the only man in whom I 
can place confidence.’ He rapped; the door was opened by the doctor 
himself, a venerable old man, not rich enough perhaps to keep a domestic 
to answer his unfrequent calls. His white locks and flowing haat added 
to the confidence which his situation had inspired. The elated youth then 
related at full length, all his complicated ailments, and the still more com- 
plicated treatment to which he had in vain been submitted. The sapient 
physician was not illiberal enough to say that the prince’s attendants had 
all been in error, since all mankind may err; but his sarcastic smile, the 
curl of his lips, and the dubious shake of his hoary head, most eloquently 
told the anxious patient that he considered his former physicians as an 
ignorant, murderous set of upstarts, only fit to depopulate a community. 
With a triumphant look he promised a cure, and gave his overjoyed client 
a much-valued prescription, which he carefully confided to his bosom; 
after which he expressed his gratitude by pouring upon the doctor’s table 
a purse of golden sequins, which made the old man’s blinking eyes shine 
as bright as the coin he beheld in wondrous delight. His joy gave sup- 
pleness to his rigid spine, and, after bowing the prince out in the most 
obsequious manner, he ventured to ask him one humble question: ‘ By 
what good luck, by what kind planet, had he been recommended to seek 
his advice?’ The. prince naturally asked for the reason of so strange a 
question, to which the worthy doctor replied, with eyes brimful with tears 
of gratitude, ‘Oh, Sir, because I considered myself the most unfortunate 
man in Bagdad until this happy moment; for I have been settled in this 
noble and wealthy city for these last fifteen years, and have only been 
able to obtain one single patient.’ ‘ Ah!’ cried the prince in despair, 
‘then it must be that poor, solitary, unhappy-looking ghost that is now 
sitting on your steps.’ ” 


—_— -— 
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Art. X.—History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of 
France, from the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. By W.F. P. Napier, 
C. B. Colonel H. P. Forty-third Regiment, Member of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Military Sciences. Vol.5. London: Boone. 1836. 


Ir is unnecessary in noticing the fifth, and, we believe, the last 
volume but one of this great work, which must in future always be 
regarded as a standard in European history, to do more than 
slightly refer to its leading subjects, and select a few passages from 
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it, that the reader may see with what a confident, sure, and energetic 
step the Colonel holds on in his career. There are some things in 
his style and capacity, which in no preceding volume that he has 
written, have appeared more remarkable than in the present. In 
the first place, we have the same fervour of temper, the same 
impatience of contradiction, and the same familiarity with the 
subjects treated as before. In the second place, a perfect mastery 
over the principles and details of the military profession are every- 
where manifest, joined to which the author uniformly evinces that 
sort of magnanimity and vastness of comprehension, which alone 
can render the art of war, or the history of battles, glorious 
themes. It is when reading a work of this kind that the ambition 
and genius of great warriors, and the sacrifices of patriots, acquire a 
grandeur that carries the mind into the presence of heroes, and 
shows how much nobler the game of arms may be made to appear 
by one writer than another. In these respects Colonel Napier has 
no superiors. Indeed, we think, when regarding the gigantic 
ambition of Napoleon, for example, and tracing the proofs of his 
prodigious plans and deeds, the transient glory of ambition and of 
its exploits becomes far too dazzling, while the real horrors and 
wickedness of such a career are shorn of their enormities. Neither 
the penetration and scope of Bonaparte’s genius, nor the speed of 
his conquering steps, should ever blind the world to the despotism 
of his character, the selfishness of his purposes, and his wanton 
sacrifice of life and liberty whenever these stood in the way of his 
ambitious projects. 

The present volume carries down the history of the Peninsular 
War to the middle of 1813, when Napoleon in Germany was 
opposing the allied powers, after his ruinous retreat from Russia, 
and when Wellington, “ stood on the summit of the Pyrenees a 
recognised conqueror.” The principal topics discussed in these 
pases are the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria; the entry into 

adrid ; the Siege of Burgos ; the oft-described retreat to Portugal ; 
the Partida warfare; observations on the state of parties and 
politics in Europe at the time, &c. &c. There are some other 
subjects handled in this volume, which at the present moment, 
possess a more than usual degree of interest, and to which we 
are about to call the reader’s particular attention. These passages, 
indeed, will furnish sufficient specimens of the author's manner and 
Opinions ; from them the rich and animated current of his narrative, 
the decision of his tone, and the political doctrines which he scorns, 
are pretty accurately indicated. 

We wish that our space would allow us to give the author’s 
account of the battle of Salamanca and its immediate consequences, 
concerning which his penetrating and sagacious views are admi- 
rably disclosed. To us he renders Wellington’s consummate judg- 
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ment and cool calculation more apparent by every paragraph that 
he writes on this and every other battle. ‘ Nevertheless,” he says, 
‘* Salamanca was as most great battles are, an accident; an 
accident seized upon with astonishing vigour and quickness, but 
still an accident.” But the declaration that Salamanca was an 
accident, is not made to fix a stain upon Wellington’s name, but 
rather to show how resolutely and speedily his genius could take 
advantage of the occurrence with all its unexpected bearings. ‘The 
English General, Colonel Napier, says, had pre-calculated all the 
superior resources of the enemy, and it was only Marmont’s flagrant 
fault, on the 22nd, that could have wrung the battle from him; 
** yet.”” continues our author, “ he fought it as if his genius dis- 
dained such trial of his strength. I saw him late in the evening 
of that great day, when the advancing flashes of cannon and 
musketry, stretching as far as the eye could command, shewed in 
the darkness how well the field was won ; he was alone, the flush of 
victory was on his brow, and his eyes were eager and watchful, but 
his voice was calm and even gentle. More than the rival of 
Marlborough, since he had defeated greater warriors than Marl- 
borough ever encountered, with a prescient pride he seemed only 
to accept this glory, as an earnest of greater things.” 

Let us see what the Colonel says was the condition of Madrid 
and its inhabitants after the British entered the city, and also 
how the citézens regarded our people. 

‘‘ That city exhibited a sad mixture of luxury and desolation. When 
it was first entered a violent, cruel, and unjust persecution of those who 
were called ‘ Afrancesados,’ was commenced, and continued, until the 
English general interfered, and as an example made no distinction in his 
invitations to the palace feasts. Truly it was not necessary to increase 
the sufferings of the miserable people, for though the markets were full of 
provisions, there was no money wherewith to buy; and though the houses 
were full of rich furniture, there were neither purchasers nor lenders; even 
noble families secretly sought charity that they might live. At night the 
groans, and stifled cries of famishing people were heard, and every morn- 
ing emaciated dead bodies, cast into the streets, shewed why those cries 
had ceased. The calm resignation with which these terrible sufferings 
were borne was a distinctive mark of the national character; not many 
begged, none complained, there was no violence, no reproaches, very few 
thefts; the allies lost a few animals, nothing more, and these were gene- 
rally thought to be taken by robbers from the country. But with this 
patient endurance of calamity the ‘ Madrilenos’ discovered a deep and 
unaffected gratitude for kindness received at the hands of the British officers 
who contributed, not much for they had it not, but, enough of money to 
form soup charities, by which hundreds were succoured. It was the third 
division, and I believe the forty-fifth regiment which set the example, and 
surely this is not the least of the many honourable distinctions those brave 


men have earned.” 
“ Tt was affecting to see the earnest and true friendship of the popula- 
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tion. Men and women, and children, crowded around the troops bewailing 
their departure. ‘They moved with them in one vast mass, for more than 
two miles, and left their houses empty at the very instant when the French 
cavalry scouts were at the gates on the other side. This emotion was dis- 
tinct from political feeling, because there was a very strong French party 
in Madrid; and amongst the causes of wailing the return of the plundering 
and cruel partidas, unchecked by the presence of the British, was very 
loudly proclaimed. The ‘ Madrilenos’ have been stigmatized as a savage 
and faithless people, the British army found them paient, gentle, generous, 
and loyal; nor is this fact to be disputed, because of the riot which oc- 
curred in the destruction of the magazines, for the provisions had been 
obtained by requisition from the country around Madrid, under an agree- 
ment with the Spanish government to pay at the end of the war; and it 
was natural for the people, excited as they were by the authorities, to en- 
deavour to get their own flour back, rather than have it destroyed when 


they were starving.” 


Our author, in the course of the present volume, is led to 
examine and compare the conduct of the English and French 
armies eo ith during the Peninsular War; and also to 
compare Wellington’s retreat to Portugal, with Sir John Moore’s 
to Coruiia. In both of these examinations the account contains 
the most manifest tokens of a master-mind in the writer, both 
as a military tactician and a historian. ‘The affinities between the 
two retreats are thus marked. 


** This last-named general Sir John Moore, marched from Portugal into 
the North of Spain, with the political view of saving Andalusia, by drawing 
on himself the French power, having before-hand declared that he expected 
to be overwhelmed. In like manner Wellington moved into the same 
country, to deliver Andalusia, and thus drew on himself the whole power 
of the enemy ; like Moore declaring also before-hand, that the political ob- 
ject being gained, his own military position would be endangered. Both 
succeeded, and both were, as they had foretold, overwhelmed by superior 
forces. Moore was to have been aided by Romana’s Spanish army, but he 
found it a burthen; so also Wellington was impeded, not assisted, by the 
Gallicians, and both generals were without money. 

‘Moore having approached Soult, and menaced Burgos, was forced to 
retreat, because Napoleon moved from Madrid on his right flank and 
towards his rear. Wellington having actually besieged Burgos was obliged 
to raise the siege and retire, lest the king, coming through Madrid, should 
pass his right flank and get into his rear. Moore was only followed by 
Soult to the Esla, Wellington was only followed by Souham to the Duero. 
The one general looked to the mountains of Gallicia for positions which he 
could maintain, but the apathy of the Spanish people, in the south, per- 
mitted Napoleon to bring up such an overwhelming force that this plan 
could not be sustained ; the other general had the same notion with respect 
to the Duero, and the defection of Ballesteros enabled the king to bring up 
such a power that further retreat became necessary, 

‘“‘ Moore’s soldiers at the commencement of the operation evinced want 
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of discipline, they committed great excesses at Valderas, and disgraced 
themselves by their inebriety at Bembibre and Villa Franca. In like man- 
ner Wellington's soldiers broke the bonds of discipline, disgraced themselves 
by drunkenness at ‘Torquemada, and on the retreat from the Puente L 

to Madrid; and they committed excesses every where. Moore stopped 
behind the Esla river to check the enemy, to restore order, and to enable 
his commissariat to remove the stores ; Wellington stopped behind the Car- 
rion for exactly the same purposes. The one general was immediately 
turned on his left, because the bridge of Mancilla was abandoned unbroken 
to Franceschi; the other general was also turned on his left, because the 
bridge of Palencia was abandoned unbroken to Foy. 

** Moore’s retreat was little short of three hundred miles ; Wellington’s 
was nearly as long, and both were in the winter season. The first halted 
at Benevente, at Villa Franca, and at Lugo; the last halted at Duenas, at 
Cabecon, Tordesillas, and Salamanca, The principal loss sustained by the 
one, was in the last marches between Lugo and Coruna; so also the prin- 
cipal loss sustained by the other, was in the last marches between the 
Tormes andthe Agueda. Some of Moore’s generals murmured against his 
proceedings, some of Wellington’s generals, as we have seen, went further ; 
the first were checked by a reprimand, the second were humbled by a sar- 
casm. Finally both generals reproached their armies with want of disci- 
pine, both attributed it to the negligence of the officers generally, and in 

oth cases the justice of the reproaches was proved by the exceptions. The 
reserve and the foot-guards in Moore’s campaign, the light division and the 
foot-guards in Wellington’s, gave signal proof, that it was negligence of 
discipline, not hardship, though the latter were severe in both armies, that 
caused the losses. Not that I would be understood to say that those regi- 
ments only preserved order; it is certain that many others were eminently 
well conducted, but those were the troops named as exceptions at the 
time. 

‘Such were the resemblances of these two retreats. The differences 
were, that Moore had only twenty-three thousand men in the first part of 
his retreat, and only nineteen thousand in the latter part, whereas Wel- 
lington had thirty-three thousand in the first part of his retreat, and sixty- 
eight thousand men in the latter part. Moore’s army were all of one na- 
tion and young soldiers, Wellington’s were of different nations, but they 
were veterans. The first marched through mountains, where the weather 
was infinitely more inclement than in the plains, over which the second 
moved, and until he reached the Esla, Moore’s flank was quite exposed, 
whereas Wellington’s flank was covered by Hill’s army until he gained 
the Tormes. Wellington with veteran troops was opposed to Souham, to 
Soult, to the king, and to Jourdan, men not according in their views, and 
their whole army, when united, did not exceed the allies by more than 
twenty thousand men. Moore with young soldiers was at first opposed 
to four times, and latterly to three times his own numbers, for it is remark- 
able, that the French army assembled at Astorga was above eighty thou- 
sand, including ten thousand cavalry, which is nearly the same as the 
number assembled against Wellington on the Tormes; but Moore had 
little more than twenty thousand men to oppose to this overwhelming 
mass, and Wellington had nearly seventy thousand, The Partidas 
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abounded at the time of Wellington’s retreat, they were unknown at the 
time of Moore’s retreat, and this general was confronted by Napoleon, 
who, despotic in command, was also unrivalled in skill, in genius, and in 
vigour. Wellington’s army was not pressed by the enemy, and he made 
short marches, yet he lost more stragglers than Moore, who was vigo- 
rously pressed, made long marches, and could only secure an embarkation 
by delivering a battle, in which he died most honourably. His character 
was immediately vilified. Wellington was relieved from his pursuers by 
the operation of famine, and had therefore no occasion to deliver a battle, 
but he also was vilified at the time, with equal injustice; and if he had 
then died it would have been with equal malice. His subsequent suc- 
cess, his great name and power, have imposed silence upon his detrac- 
tors, or converted censure into praise, for it is the nature of mankind, espe- 
cially of the ignorant, to cling to fortune.” 

This brings us to the most interesting chapter in the volume, as 
regards the subjects that engross the mind of England at the 
present time, and to which we have above alluded, viz., to the 
author’s method of exposing theerrors and incompetency of theTo 
Ministry, who swayed the destinies of the empire at that period. 
The Colonel, following Lord Wellesley’s charges in th House of 
Lords, directly throws the whole blame of Wellington’s difficulties, 
which he experienced about the period of his retreat, upon the 
contracted policy of Percival’s government; and assuredly if the 
statements here be anything like correct, a more blundering, wiful, 
narrow, and yet foolishly profuse set of men never existed ; for had 
it not been the fires and snows of Moscow combined, they would 
not have had to boast of the glory of England, or of many of the 
trophies that were won by the hero of Waterloo on the fields of the 
Peninsula. It would appear, indeed, that but for Wellington’s 
accuracy of head, and constancy as well as strength of heart, the 
cause would frequently have been lost, and not so for want of 
men (though these were sometimes deficient, when they might have 
been had) as for want of money, and those other provisions that are 
indispensable to the health and existence of anarmy. Are our 
readers aware that when the English general was, for want of 
specie, obliged to have recourse to commercial speculations in grain 
to pay and feed his troops, that the ministry at home were 
spending a hundred millions annually? Yet such is the charge 

made by the author. 

“The subsidy granted to Portugal was paid by the commercial specu- 
lation of Lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart, speculations which also fed 
the army, saved the whole population of Portugal from famine, and pre- 
vented the war from stopping in 1811; and yet so little were the minis- 
ters capable even of understanding, much less of making such arrange- 
ments, that they now rebuked their general for having adopted them, and 
after their own imbecile manner insisted upon a new mode of providing 
supplies. Every movement they made proved their incapacity. They 
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had permitted lord William Bentinck to engage in the scheme of invading 
Italy when additional troops were wanted in Portugal; and they suffered 
him to bid, in the money-market, against lord Wellington, and thus sweep 
away two millions of dollars at an exorbitant premium, for a chimera, 
when the war in the Peninsula was upon the pointof stopping altogether 
in default of that very money which Wellington could have otherwise 
procured—nay, had actually been promised at a reasonable cost. Nor 
was this the full measure of their folly. 

‘“‘ Lord Wellesley affirmed, and they were unable to deny the fact, that 
dollars might have been obtained from South America to any amount, if 
the government would have consented to pay the market-price for them ; 
they would not do it, and yet afterwards sought to purchase the same 
dollars at a higher rate in the European markets. He told them, and 
they could not deny it, that they had empowered five different agents, to 
purchase dollars for five different services, without any controlling head ; 
that these independent agents were bidding against each other in every 
money-market, and the restrictions as to the price were exactly in the 
inverse proportion to the importance of the service: the agent for the 
troops in Malta was permitted to offer the highest price, lord Wellington 
was restricted to the lowest. And besides this folly lord Wellesley shewed 
that they had, under their licensing system, permitted French vessels to 
bring French goods, silks and gloves, to England, and to carry bullion 
away in return. Napoleon thus paid his army in Spain with the very 
coin which should have subsisted the English troops. 

‘Incapable however as the ministers were of making the simplest 
arrangements; neglecting, as they did, the most obvious means of supply- 
ing the wants of the army; incapable even, as we have seen, of sending 
out a few bales of clothing and arms for the Spaniards without producing 
the utmost confusion, they were heedless of the counsels of their general, 
prompt to listen to every intriguing adviser, and ready to plunge into the 
most absurd and complicated measures, to relieve that distress which 
their own want of ability had produced. When the war with the United 
States broke out, a war provoked by themselves, they suffered the 
Admiralty, contrary to the wishes of Mr. Stuart, to reduce the naval 
force at Lisbon, and to neglect Wellington’s express recommendation as 
to the stationing of ships for the protection of merchant-men bringing 
flour and stores to Portugal. Thus the American privateers, being unmo- 
lested, run down the coast of Africa, intercepted the provision trade from 
the Brazils, which was one of the principal resources of the army, and 
then, emboldened by impunity, infested the coast of Portugal, captured 
fourteen ships loaded with flour off the Douro, and a large vessel in the 
very mouth of the Tagus.” 


Never, says our author, was a government better served than 
that of Britain by Lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart ; they had 
made themselves masters of all that related to the Portuguese 
policy, foreign and domestic, military, civil, and judicial, faithfully 
representing every cause of mischief to the Portuguese, as well as 
to their own government, and also devising the proper remedies. 
But the former met them with vexatious opposition, and the latter 
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with absurd and unjust schemes, which went to evade for a brief 
space, not to remedy the evils that pressed. One of these was to 
sell the crown and church property of Portugal, which was to be 
effected by commissioners—one of them a Protestant. Another 
plan was the establishment of a Portuguese bank ; the coining of 
Spanish dollars—a system of enormous depreciation—was also sug- 
gested ; and when nothing else could be invented by the sagacious 
aud moral ministry, who had such respect for estabished rights— 
those of legitimacy and the church, for instance—that they waged 
a protracted war in their defence, they concocted what they called 
a modified system of requisitions, after the manner of the French 
armies. The character of this measure may be learned from the 
following opposition to it on the part of one of the governments’ 
true servants. 


“ Mr. Stuart, firm in opposition, shortly observed that it was by avoid- 
ing and reprobating such a system, although pursued alike by the natives 
and by the enemy, that the British character, and credit, had been esta- 
blished so firmly as to be of the greatest use in the operations of the war. 
Wellington entered more deeply into the subject. 

“Nothing, he said, could be procured from the country in the mode 
proposed by the ministers’ memoir, unless resort was also had to the 
French mode of enforcing their requisitions. The proceedings of the 
French armies were misunderstood. It was not true, as supposed in the 
memoir, that the French never paid for supplies. They levied contributions 
where money was to be had, and with this paid for provisions in other 
parts; and when requisitions for money or clothing were made, they were 
taken on account of the regular contributions due to the government. They 
were indeed heavier than even an usurping government was entitled to de- 
mand, still it was a regular government account, and it was obvious the 
British army could not have recourse to a similar plan without depriving 
its allies of their own legitimate resources. 

‘‘ The requisitions were enforced by a system of terror. A magistrate 
was ordered to provide for the troops, and was told that the latter would, 
in case of failure, take the provisions and punish the village or district in a 
variety of ways. Now were it expedient to follow this mode of requisition 
there must be two armies, one to fight the enemy, and one to enforce the 
requisitions, for the Spaniards would never submit to such proceedings 
without the use of force. The conscription gave the French armies a more 
moral description of soldiers, but even if this second army was provided, 
the British troops could not be trusted to inflict an exact measure of 
punishment on a disobedient village, they would plunder it as well as the 
Others readily enough, but their principal object would be to get at and 
drink as much liquor as they could, and then to destroy as much valuable 
property as should fall in their way; meanwhile the objects of their mission, 
the bringing of supplies to the army and tbe infliction of an exact measure 
of punishment on the magistrates or district, would not be accomplished at 
all. Moreover the holders of supplies in Spain being unused to commer- 
cial habits, would regard payment for these requisitions by bills of any 
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description, to be rather worse than the mode of contribution followed 
by the French, and would resist it as forcibly. And upon such a nice point 
did the war hang, that if they accepted the bills, and were once to dis- 
cover the mode of procuring cash for them by discounting high, it would 
be the most fatal blow possible to the credit and resources of the British 
army in the Peninsula. The war would then soon cease. 

“« The memoir asserted that Sir John Moore had been well furnished 
with money, and that nevertheless the Spaniards would not give him pro- 
visions; and this fact was urged as an argument for enforcing requisitions. 
But the assertion that Moore was furnished with money, which was itself 
the index to the ministers’ incapacity, Wellington told them was not true. 
* Moore,” he said, ‘had been even worse furnished than himself; that 
general had borrowed a little, a very little money at Salamanca, but he 
had no regular supply for the military chest until the army had nearly 
reached Coruna; and the Spaniards were not very wrong in their reluc- 
tance to meet his wants, for the debts of his army were still unpaid in the 
latter end of 1812.” 


Such were the schemes which Wellington had forced upon him, 
the fallacy, fraud, inefficacy or cruelty of which he had to show to 
the ministry at home, when all his faculties were demanded on the 
field of battle; but, continues the Colonel, such was the hardiness 
of his intellect, that he was able to sustain the additional labour. 

It is not unimportant to notice the high compliments which are 
paid in the present volume to Clausel, whose skill and bravery have 
lately been so seriously impugned. According to the Colonel's 
account, this general, on various occasions, surprised the most 
experienced judges, and made the boldest efforts with consummate 
effect, which is a duty worthy of the historian, whose general esti- 
mate must not be founded upon clamour, or isolated failures. 

In a work professedly treating of war and the battle-field, the 
reader naturally judges of the writer’s abilities and pictorial repre- 
sentations, from the description which may be given of some cele- 
brated trial of skill and valour by the contending armies. For a 
specimen of this kind, we return in our last extract to Salamanca, 
where a mighty and dreadful scene is pictured, with an extraor- 
dinary vivid and graphic pencil, to the mind’s eye. The main force 
of the French are retiring, and Foy’s and Maucune’s divisions are 
skilfully used by Clausel to protect the retreat. 


‘Foy throwing out a crowd of skirmishers retired slowly by wings, 
turning and firing heavily from every rise of ground upon the light division, 
which marched steadily forward without returning a shot, save by its 
skirmishers; for three miles the march was under this musketry, which 
was occasionally thickened by a cannonade, and yet very few men were 
lost, because the French aim was baffled, partly by the twilight, partly by 
the even order and rapid gliding of the lines. But the French general 
Desgraviers was killed, and the flanking brigades from the fourth division 
having now penetrated between Maucune and Foy, it seemed difficult for 
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the latter to extricate his troops from the action; nevertheless he did it 
and with great dexterity. For having increased his skirmishers on the last 
defensible ridge, along the foot of which run a marshy stream, he redoubled 
his fire of musketry, and made a menacing demonstration with his horse- 
men just as the darkness fell; the British guns immediately opened their 
fire, a squadron of dragoons galloped forwards from the left, the infantry, 
crossing the marshy stream, with an impetuous pace hastened to the summit 
of the hill, and a rough shock seemed at hand, but there was no longer an 
enemy ; the main body of the French had gone into the thick forest on their 
own left during the firing, and the skirmishers fled swiftly after, covered by 
the smoke and by the darkness. 

“ Meantime Maucune maintained a noble battle. He was outflanked 
and outnumbered, but the safety of the French army depended on his 
courage ; he knew it, and Pakenham, marking his bold demeanour, advised 
Clinton, who was immediately in his front, not to assail him until the third 
division should have turned his left. Nevertheless the sixth division was 
soon plunged afresh into action under great disadvantage, for after being 
kept by its commander a long time without reason, close under Maucune’s 
batteries which ploughed heavily through the ranks, it was suddenly 
directed by a staff officer to attack the hill. Assisted by a brigade of the 
fourth division, the troops then rushed up, and in the darkness of the night 
the fire shewed from afar how the battle went. On the side of the British 
a sheet of flame was seen, sometimes advancing with an even front, some- 
times pricking forth in spear heads, now falling back in waving lines, and 
anon darting upwards in one vast pyramid, the apex of which often ap- 
proached, yet never gained the actual summit of the mountain; but the 
French musketry, rapid as lightning, sparkled along the brow of the height 
with unvarying fulness, and with what destructive effects the dark gaps 
and changing shapes of the adverse fire showed too plainly. Yet when 
Pakenham had again turned the enemy’s left, and Foy’s division had glided 
into the forest, Maucune’s task was completed, the effulgent crest of the 
ridge became black and silent, and the whole French army vanished as it 
were in the darkness.” 

To this volume there are certain Answers and Counter-remarks, 
which the Colonel has penned for the ear of those who have impugned 
previous portions of his History. All who read these replies and 
criticisms must perceive that he is as able as he is willing to enter 
the lists with an opponent, and that he is truly a rough customer. 
His thrusts are marvellously direct and numerous; he leaves not 
his antagonist till he has not only floored him, but disabled him 
from ever again getting up. We also learn from a letter by the 
Duke of Wellington to Mr. Dudley Montagu Percival, inserted 
among the Counter-remarks, that his Grace expresses great respect 
for-Colonel Napier and his History, but that he has “ never read 
a line of it,” and the reason assigned is, “ I wished to avoid being 
led into a literary controversy, which I should probably find more 
troublesome than the operations which it is the design of the 
Colonel’s work to describe and record.” The Duke’s generalship 
has always been of a first-rate order, and he never fought needlessly. 
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Art. XI.—Philosophy and Religion with their Mutual Bearings Com- 
prehensively Considered, and Scientifically Determined, on Clear and 
Scientific Principles. By Witu1am Brown Gattoway, A.M. London: 
Smith, Elder,and Co. 1837. 


In his preface to the present work, the author after declaring that 
‘“* much evil has resulted both to philosophy and revealed religion 
from the want of a proper understanding of their mutual bearings,” 
and that ‘ the evils in question have principally arisen from moral 
and metaphysical philosophy, and are of such a nature as require 
not a superficial, but a thorough and radical examination,” states, 
that it is not “ impossible to treat the subject in a perspicuous and 
engaging style,” and that he has been led to undertake the investi- 
gation, ‘from having, at one period, suffered much from the 
erroneous and ill-defined notions of philosophy above alluded to.” 
He also states, that neither in the writings of divines nor philoso- 
phers is a satisfactory solution of the difficulties in question to be 
found—that to supply the deficiency, the present work has been 
written,—and that he is not “ without some expectation that it may 
contribute to introduce more unity of opinion among Christians, 
and may tend to simplify the study of theology by reducing it to 
principles.” 

In these and similar sentences, such as when the author asserts 
that his work is “‘ a desideratum both in philosophy and religion,” 
we think it is not difficult to discover evidences of an over-sanguine 
imagination, and of a writer whose years have not permitted him to 
experience an extensive or close intercourse with mankind. The 
passages quoted, at least, convince us—and there are very many more 
in the volume, to some of which reference hereafter may be made, 
that speak a similar and even more preposterous language—that the 
author is not troubled with an inconvenient share of diffidence, be 
he young or old. In short, we hesitate not to pronounce a great 
proportion of the work as being either entirely conjectural and fan- 
ciful, or presumptuous, or unsatisfactory, and the farthest removed 
from introducing unity of opinion among Christians of any that we 
ever read. It gives us pain to be obliged thus to express ourselves 
concerning a writer whose ingenuity and zeal are so remarkable as 
these qualities here appear. But since he has laid his hand not 
upon a segment only, but upon the whole circle of abstrusest science, 
moral and metaphysical, as well as upon the doctrines and mysteries 
of the Christian religion, and treated each and every branch with a 
dogmatism, which surely never was surpassed, whether in the mat- 
ter of assumption or assertion, it becomes our duty to show that the 
great pretensions set forth in the Preface and elsewhere of the book, 
have been very far from being realized in the details. 
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Nor is it necessary to the performance of our duty, or for the 
exposure of many of the author’s crudities and gratuitous conjectures, 
that we enter upon any lengthened arguments by way of overturning 
his theories. Were we to do so with a tithe of the subjects which he 
handles, the entire pages of a single number of our Journal would 
not afford room for what might be pertinently said in the shapes of 
criticism and reply. We adopt a shorter, and, we believe, a more 
effectual ited of exposure; and this is, to select a few of Mr. 
Galloway’s opinions and methods of argumentation, upon which any 
sober and cautious thinker will easily find an answer, or pronounce 
a doubt. For ourselves, we can confidently declare, after not an 
uncareful perusal of the volume, that we have neither found what 
may be called our old-fashioned opinions in matters of philosophy 
and religion, either confirmed or demolished in any perceptible 
degree, by the author’s fancies and ingenuities. Nay, we do not 
admit that these ingenuities ever amount to originalities, except in 
point of extravagance ; and still less do we concede, that the great 
desideratum contemplated has been realized, viz. a fuller or a clearer 
display than what before existed, respecting the mutual bearings of 
philosophy, moral and metaphysical, and religion. Perhaps, still 
less is the effort likely to be engaging, as promised by a hint in 
the Preface. It is at least our firm opinion, that few of Mr. Gallo- 
way’s readers will find his volume perspicuous—that not one in five 
hundred will ponder it from the beginning to the end, and that 
far fewer will recur to it time after time. But now for the “ Mutual 
Bearings,” which are said to be “ Comprehensively considered, 
and satisfactorily determined, on clear and scientific principles.” 

In a style worthy of the modesty of the author, we are informed 
in the Introduction, that the temple of wisdom, which is seated on 
a rock, is ‘‘ the stronghold of philosophy,” which may well “ draw 
from the weary campaigner a sigh for its lofty and serene security ;” 
—auand after pursuing the allegory for a considerable space, the for- 
tunes and history of David, as king of Israel, are adduced, as in 
some respect prefigurative of the progress of Christianity. Espe- 
cially is our attention directed to that passage in the royal history, 
where the stability of his kingdom was secured—viz. - ae taking of 
the fortress of Zion, “the last stronghold of the infidels in the 
heart of the dominions of Israel—a place reputed impregnable, where 
the Jebusite insultingly boasted himself in the stronghold of his 
natural bulwarks.”? Now for the modest application of this event in 
David’s history to the present times, and the present work— 

« And if any one inquires what Zion is, it is evidently, in a spiritual 
sense, the stronghold of philosophy, which we have already characterised. 
This must be taken before the kingdom of the Messiah be consolidated, 


or his universal reign commenced. | 
“It is therefore at once evident how deeply every man should feel 
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interested in a work professing the object which I have assumed for this. 
The pretension, indeed, may at first seem too loftv, as if the author of this 
book would arrogate to himself a parallelism with the achievement of the 
monarch of Israel. God forbid! He does but fight as a humble soldier 
under the banner of the Messiah—ambitious of his approbation, and 
cheered on by his encouraging voice, ‘ Now for the man who smites the 
Jebusites and reaches within their intrenchments’’ And surely he may 
well be content if, boldly prosecuting the assault, he may be the first 
fairly to plant the standard of Christ on the rock of Erernat anv Immv- 
TABLE TRUTH, and may see its peaceful ensign at length floating over 
the high ramparts of PHitosopny. Humbly confident of having accom- 
plished what I profess, I wait with lowly and submissive reverence the 
decision and award of my rightful King, my invincible Leader, who is 
‘God over all blessed for ever.” To Him belong the honour and the 
glory, and to Him alone I humbly ascribe them ; for his word is indeed a 
light unto the feet, and a lamp unto the path. 

“How should the midnight mariner pilot his way into a sure and safe 
harbour, through a sea troubled and dark, and a channel perplexed and 
intricate, but for the beacon lights exhibited afar, by the Lord of that 
peaceful haven, or by his servants at their respective stations. Even so, 
without the blessed light of revelation, my feeble reason never could have 
reached that happy port where she now knows herself to be in safety. 
Small merit to the man, who, with sotrue a beacon, has brought the con- 
clusions of reason up to the port of Christianity: but everlasting shame 
to him, who may hereafter fail to follow in a track now easy, and may 
lose his vessel on the rocks, for the vanity of having his shipwreck 
recorded.” 


Before closing the volume, we shall enable our readers to judge 
whether the author is the “ first fairly to plant the standard of 
Christ on the rock of Eternal and Immutable Truth ;” and whether 
he is entitled to lay the flattering unction to his soul, that he has 
so steadily followed the light of revelation, as to have “ reached 
that happy port,” where reason ‘‘ knows herself to be in safety,” 

We have before stated, that it would be impossible to enter with 
the author into many of the subjects of which he has treated ; and, 
when we name a few of these, this will be clearly seen. His chapters 
on the intellectual and moral capacities of man might furnish 
discourses for an ethical and metaphysical course of lectures of six 
months’ endurance. He gives us, for example, treatises under the 
following titles :—Analogy of Mental and Natural Philosophy ;—Of 
Power, Cause, and Effect ;—Of Matter and Spirit ;—Origin of our 
Ideas of the Material World ;—Mental Feeling of Existence ;—Of 
Emotion, Desire, Volition, &c.; Of Automatic and Voluntary 
Action ;—A priori Consideration of Phrenology, &c. &c. Now, 
upon each and all of these, and such like subjects, he combats by 
turns some of our great fathers of abstract and mental science— 
Hume, Reid, Stewart, Brown, Locke, and many others. Now we 
are far from maintaining that a correct and lucid exposition of the 
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mental powers of man, may not throw great light upon the provisions 
made by revelation for the temporal and eternal, or the religious 
interests of mankind ; but we say that the author has not, to our 
apprehension, succeeded, either by closeness or perspicuity of ar- 
rangement, or forcible elucidation in his attempt to render his sys- 
tem of philosophy auxiliary to the other cause, either to the extent 
that might have been done, or has often been accomplished. Did 
it not occur to him—does it not occur to every one of our readers— 
that in a single volume, treating of so many abstruse and important 
subjects as the present, and which combats so many authorities as 
we have referred to, there is a great probability that the author’s 
estimate of his performance will be extravagant and overweening ? 
Besides, many reasoners, and it seems to be with strong evidence 
in their support, look upon metaphysical discussions and theories, 
concerning the mind, as but uncertain props to revealed truth, and 
as affording but a fallacious groundwork upon which to build a 
religious creed ; and this, not merely on account of the subtle nature 
of the subject, but of the inadequacy, misapprehension, and confu- 
sion of language, which metaphysicians have employed in such 
researches. Our author, indeed, is perfectly aware of these obsta- 
cles ; for he admits that in this sort of philosophy “ the eye of the 
judgment has no stationary spot from which to look upon the moral 
universe ; the mind in which it resides is itself changing its relations 
to other minds, and its active powers are ever in motion.” But he 
adds, ‘‘ the first step, therefore, which we take in this branch of 
philosophy, must be a strict investigation into the principles and 
tendencies of our own minds. When this knowledge is attained 
(yes, we admit, when the knowledge which a faithful and full inves- 
tigation of the kind has been completed !), and due (due, we echo, 
also) allowance made for the misapprehensions to which these make 
us liable, the moral universe of God will appear in a new light, and 
his providence will be fully justified ; beauty, order, and simplicity 
will be everywhere beheld, and God will be glorified in all.” 

We have indicated, within parentheses, certain assumptions that 
refer to processes of investigation, which, we believe, have never 
been followed out, and which, it is probable, never will be by man 
in his mortal condition. But admit the possibility—nay, that our 
author has accomplished the philosophical achievement—is it mani- 
fest that afterwards the government and character of the Supreme 
Being will also be appreciated? We think not, and that without His 
own revelation, all such knowledge of human nature as has been 
supposed, would not even clearly show the light regarding the duties 
and the destinies of man, much less God’s government and charac- 
ter. At any rate, we repeat, that for ourselves, we do not feel that 
our author, with all his pretensions to the self strict examination 
demanded, and with all the ingenuity and strength of illustration or 
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argument, which, we admit, he has put forth in some of his chapters 
——on Sensation, Human Agency, and others—has added materially 
either to moral light or theological truth. But we arenot going to tarry 
much longer in his speculations about the philosophy of mind ; for, 
after quoting part of what he says about Language, not on account 
of its originality, but its felicity of expression, we proceed to view 
some of those important conclusions in Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, at which he arrives. 


“ Language in its first origin may be considered not as the conventional 
use of arbitary signs, but as the natural articulate expression of emotion. 
If we'can conceive the newly formed man introduced into the world in 
the full vigour of his mental faculties, the first opening of his eyes upon 
the bright and varied scene with which he was surrounded would call 
forth indescribable emotions : The novelty, the change of his own feeling 
would probably first seize his attention ; and, the idea of power arising, as 
we have seen, from the contrast of state and change,—while his eye, lost 
and bewildered, wandered over thé endless variety of colours and of forms, 
his mind could only rise, in one general impression of astonishment, de- 
light, and admiration, to the Great First Cause of all. But the flight of 
an eagle, the motion of a tree in the breeze, the course of a horse, or the 
song of a bird, would arrest his attention, and would call forth an articu- 
late expression of the particular emotion which was awakened. Amid the 
gambols of the animals around him, he would be led by the action of one 
animal to observe the passion of another, and where both action and pas- 
sion were wanting, this very circumstance would become characteristic, 
and he would form the idea of simple state. Here then we have the three 
classes of verbs constituting the germ of his language,—active, passive, 
and: intransitive ;—and these may be reduced to the two classes of state 
and change, thus demonstrating how prominent a place the radical idea 
of power must have assumed in unsophisticated human nature.” 

“« Language would be of gradual growth, and the formation of it would 
afford a pure source of mutual harmony and delight. If we conceive our 
first parents in the midst of a country where every object possessed the 
charm of novelty, the course of a beast on the plain might arrest their 
attention. The man, being of a more excursive disposition of mind, might 
first observe it, and the emotion of wonder at the motion amid surround- 
ing stillness, would give rise to an articulate exclamation. The attention 
of the woman being caught at once by his exclamation, and by the sight 
of the animal, a similar emotion would take possession of her. With 
ready pliancy of organ and facility of imitation, she would repeat the ex- 
clamation of her husband. Hearing his own voice repeated, he would 
renew it, and, delighted to find her animated by the same feelings, and 
possessed of the same natural expression with himself, he might at the 
same time reward her with an affectionate caress. Another animal might 
present itself :—life and motion again observed would suggest the same 
feelings and the same name; but on longer observation a difference 
would be noticed, and a new emotion would arise cn the discovery ; ano- 
ther articulate exclamation would be used, repeated, and sealed, as the 
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name of that particular kind of beast. The first exclamation would then 
designate the genus animal, or the verb to live and move generally, the 
second would designate a species of that genus. Thus language would 
proceed from general to particular names; and the sane word would 
serve as the name of the animal, and of its distinctive motion, or cry, or 
colour. The commencement of a language being thus formed, its gra- 
dual progress would be the necessary consequence of the natural powers 
of man. A more determinate meaning would be given to words by mu- 
sical intonation, and expressive accentuation in the utterance, assisted b 
the use of appropriate signs and gestures; and the vocabulary wouid be 
gradually extended by the employment of metaphor, and by the suggestion 
of fanciful and remote analogies. All ideas of spiritual things are thus 
expressed by the metaphorical use of sensible images. ‘The name of spirtt 
is taken from the breath, which gives the nearest approach to the idea of 
that subtle substance, being also essential to life: animus signifies the 
wind, also the soul or mind, courage, inclination, dispusition. The faculty 
of expressing spiritual ideas, and very abstract relations, with that degree 
of accuracy which we now possess, has been of very slow and gradual 
growth ; and, thanks to the Aristotelian instrument of logic, however use 
less the disputations of the schoolmen must be considered in themselves, 
they had perhaps some effect in refining upon words, and improving lan- 
guage to a fitting instrument of philosophical disquisition. But from the 
same cause a danger has arisen of our. using words without attaching 
ideas to them, and increased care is necessary to guard against the preju- 
dices of language. ‘There are no prejudices more strong, more insidious, 
or more lasting than these. Perhaps nothing will so thoroughly eradicate 
them as a diligent, etymological, and critical study of different languages, 
especially such as are primitive, together with a close and constant 
attention to the philosophy of human nature.”—pp. 192—194. 


The subjects which the author next proceeds to treat of, are chiefly 
these :—Of the Being and Attributes of God ;—Of the Providence 
of God ;—Of the Immortality of the Soul ;—Of the Resurrection ; 
—Of Rewards and Punishments ;—Of the Origin of Evil ;—Of 
Right and Wrong ;—Of Duties ;—Of the Moral Sentiments of 
Men ;—and of the Deeper Mysteries of Revealed Religion. 

The mere mention of these subjects will show that our author has 
taken a vast range ; and some of them, such as the Origin of Evil, 
and the Deeper Mysteries of Revealed Religion, might well stagger 
any ordinary inquirer. But Mr. Galloway is not so timid or weakl 
nervous ; for he not only professes to elucidate such subjects, but 
to bring strictly philosophical arguments to their support, and inde- 
pendently of what he says, revelation has taught. 

There are two general remarks which we feel it proper to offer, 
before proceeding to notice some of the strong and startling ee 
advanced in the latter half of the volume. One of these is, that the 
author, who very often refers back to some previous chapter or argu- 
ment, makes use of such phrases as these—‘ I have before shown,” 
‘‘T have already proved,” yet all the while the thing has been only 
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assumed, or asserted, or attempted to be philosophically demon- 
strated. A few examples may be given, from the very many we 
liave pencilled. ‘Thus at page 237—‘‘Is the human mind above 
that precise ratio to the body, which we have marked as necessary 
—namely, such a ratio, that, by separation from the body, the con- 
scious state of the soul shall not be entirely altered, nor so altered 
as to destroy remembrance? Now this is proved to be the case by 
our remarks on the phenomena of memory in old age.” Again— 
page 246—“ In the preceding part of this work it has been proved, 
that our bodies are the seat of sensation, and that our minds have 
an immediate knowledge or conception of each sensation that is felt 
by the body.” And again— 

‘Farther, since the soul’s immortality has been proved, and since it 
appears from our reasoning, that in a state of separation from the body 
the soul must be deprived of intercourse with its fellow-creatures, and ex- 
cluded from the acquisition of any new knowledge, except such as is im- 
parted directly by the Spirit of God, or deduced from past experience, 
a just view of the wisdom and goodness of God will lead to the conclu- 
sion, that he intends to unite it afterwards to another body, in which it 
shall be restured to the exercise of all its furmer powers, in a more perfect 
degree. Inshort, the deductions of just reasoning, independently of 
revelation, tend to prove, not only the immortality of the soul, but its 
after reunion with the body. Where, then, are the jests of the infidel, and 
what becomes of the ridicule and contempt which he has lavished on the 
doctrine of the resurrection ?—pp. 248. 


Now, as may be gathered from the last extract, the author has 
hitherto been careering independently of revelation ; and yet he is 
constantly talking of having proved doctrines which all will allow 
have never before been demonstrated without such aid. We declare, 
however, that with the exception of bold flights of fancy, we have 
not found his proofs one whit stronger or more novel than what 
more diffident men have only called hypotheses. The truth is, Mr. 
Galloway aims at too much, and too high; and when he fails in 
argument, he supplies the deficiency by charming his own ears with 
strong assertions. 


Our second general remark, concerning the course of reasoning 
pursued in the present work, is, that although the writer repeatedly 
declares his reasoning is not rested upon the doctrines of Scripture, till 
near the close of the work, when he comes to consider the deeper 
mysteries of revealed religion, yet, that he very frequently mingles his 
speculations concerning the discoveries by the light of reason, not 
only with such apt illustrations as the phraseology of the Bible affords 
him, but with its dicta as a part of his argument ; thus reason and 
revelation are made to bend to one another, and supply the alternate 
deficiences, which the writer may find to mar the direct line to his 
conclusion. ‘Take an example from a part of the work, in which 
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the authority of the Bible, it is declared, has not yet been drawn 
upon. ‘The author is discoursing of the providence of God, accord- 
ing to the light of human reason, and asserts the reality of spiritual 
in fluences. 


« Have not men of sound and philosophic spirit borne testimony to the 
reality of spiritual influences, not merely as the dictum of revelation, but 
as their own experience, and their own observation? Do infidels object 
that they have no experience of this kind? Is it to be expected that the 
natural influence can operate where the natural relation is broken? For 
God dispenses his Holy Spirit, like all the other gifts of his goodness, by 
general laws. The Almighty is no respecter of persons: nor in the distri- 
bution of his grace is he guided by caprice, but by general rules, as in 
every other department of Providence. Scripture teaches us that it is so. 
We are there instructed that prayer is the medium through which God dis- 
penses his spiritual blessings. ‘Ask,’ says our Saviour, ‘and ye shall 
receive; for every one that asketh receiveth.’ ‘If ye being evil know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’ ”’—pp. 225, 226. 


We now proceed to cite certain passages from the author’s chap- 
ters, illustrative of the great doctrines of Natural Theology ; re- 
marking that on the Being and Attributes of God, he holds that 
the proof, as exhibited by Dr. Samuel Clarke @ priori, is convinc- 
ing, as well as that stated by Paley and others, a posteriori. On 
these, however, and many other mighty themes, we do not meet with 
much that has not been ees stated before. But in the chapter on 
the Immortality of the Soul, will be found some opinions, which, 
though not important to man, are, at least, uncommon. 


‘‘'We may even go farther and affirm, that annihilation is contrary to 
the essential attributes of God, and therefore impossible. For first to 
create, and then to annihilate, would suppose mutability of nature in the 
being who did so: since the purpose to create, and the purpose to annihi- 
late the same thing, are so opposite that they cannot exist together in the 
same nature at the same time, for if they did they would neutralize each 
other, and nothing would be the result. And mutability we have shown 
to be utterly at variance with the very first idea of God. 

‘‘ But it may be said, if any other animals beside man have immaterial 
souls, (and it will be manifest to every unprejudiced person that the same 
proof which evinces the immateriality of the human soul, proves also that 
of the souls of those animals which exhibit undeniable signs of thought and 
reasoning, as the dog, the horse, the elephant,) then the same argument 
of immortality will apply equally to their spirits. Dost thou think this a 
paradox, reader? Courage! I desire thee to cast off every prejudice, 
and to follow me along this dark and lonely cavern of entrance,to the 
shades. Be not frightened by phantastic shadows, by apparitions of faces 
grinning at thee, or by seeming obstacles which are but emptiness. These 
ever hover round the gloomy entrance of this untrodden descent, for no 
foot of man hath yet passed through its dark recesses, and reached “a light 
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of that nether world. But if thou hast followed me hitherto, follow me 
still.”"—pp. 233, 234. 


He does not allow, however, to the inferior animals the same sort 


of immortality as that which awaits mankind. And now for some 
pretty bold conjectures. 


‘* What then shall we think regarding some of the lower animals, if 
they have spirits of a lower class which will exist for ever, and yet have 
no proper immortality? In answer to this question, I ask another. What 
becomes of the other parts of the animal after dissolution? ‘They are 
organized anew under other forms. What hinders, then, but that the 
thinking part may be placed in another body, whether of the same or of 
another species? If any one thinks that this doctrine may be refuted by 
applying to it the name of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, he 
is mistaken. For, in the first place, the doctrine here delivered is not the 
same with that which has hitherto been known by thatname, being alto- 
gether divested of its more objectionable parts : and, in the second place, 
the partial coincidence of it, with the belief of China, Hindostan, ancient 
Egypt, and perhaps some other nations, ought to entitle it to respect 
rather than to ridicule; seeing that these nations all adhere to the old 
traditionary and dogmatic philosophy, and their agreement in respect of 
this doctrine demands for it, or for one like it, a very remote antiquity, 
carrying us back to a period when just ideas were more common than 
afterwards. Accordingly, Pythagoras, the father of Greek philosophy, 
received it from Egypt, along with the true idea of the solar system. 
Much amusement have both these doctrines afforded to the world, but the 
latter having been demonstrated to be true, it is time to stop laughing at 
the former, when a rational basis is shown for a certain modification of it. 
This may probably have been the pure and simple doctrine of the old patri- 
archal fphilosophy, of which the later metempsychosis was an easy corrup- 
tion.” —pp. 238—240. 


The author calls this philosophy, and such trifling fancies form a 
part of his treatise, which professes to show the mutual bearings 
between religion and the discoveries of human reason! But we come 
to more serious matter than any speculations concerning the beasts 
‘‘ that perish,” can ever be. We come to the chapter which treats 
of “ the Divine Justice in respect of Rewards and Punishments ;” 


and see how the reader is invited to proceed, as also who is to be the 
skilful guide. 


‘We tread now on difficult and dangerous ground, and I entreat the 
reader to be wary andcircumspect. Yet let him not desist from proceed- 
ing :—to return is more difficult than to advance. Caution is wise, but 
timidity is equally dangerous with rashness. The hand of a skilful operator 
must be bold and steady, as well as cautious ; and he, who, after infixing 
the knife, shrinks, with trembling hand, from the danger and tenderness 
of the operation, only leaves his poor patient bleeding and lacerated, and, 
if death be the result, his ignorant cowardice is the cause. If, therefore, 
the student would not see truth expire beneath his tardy and unskilfal 
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treatment, bleeding at every vein, let him finish the excision of those 
roots of error—I bid him in the name of God, of religion, and of truth, 
to advance boldly.”—p. 294. 


It appears to us that the author very ably shows the distinction 
between the retributive justice of God, and the vindictive feelings 
which man is ready to cherish towards the person who has injured 
him. But when he speculates regarding the endurance of man’s 
future punishment in the eternal world, according to what he con- 
ceives to be the dictates of reason, we think he goes beyond his 


depth. Let him be heard for himself. 


“ We know not how extensive an end may be served in the universe of 
God, by the exampie of this small world ; and, were even the whole of its 
inhabitants doomed for ever to suffer the penalty of sin, the amount of 
suffering thus supposed might be but a drop, to the amount of sinless 
happiness, secured, by this dreadful example, to the rest of the universe. 
I apprehend, however, that this would not be consistent with God’s dis- 
tributive justice, which implies an equal regard and consideration for all 
his creatures, and therefore forbids the happiness of one world to be pro- 
cured by the everlasting misery of another. The same resoning applies 
to individuals, It follows, therefore, that the inviolability of God’s laws 
cannot, in accordance with his demonstrable perfections, be maintained 
by the eternal sufferings of a part of his creatures, and consequently, that 
the future punishments of men dying in their sins, will not be never- 
ending, or eternal, in the strict and absolute sense of these words ; at least, 
if they be so, it must be owing to some necessary imperfection in his 
work, and not to his voluntary design, for he desires the happiness of 
each, and is not willing that any should perish. Now whether there be 
such necessary imperfection as this we cannot perhaps tell; but it seems 
probable that there is no imperfection in his work, for which his wisdom 
cannot devise a remedy; and if his wisdom can, his benevolence will. 
Farther, it is manifest that the eternity of punishment supposes the 
eternity of sin, for it is impossible that any being should continue to 
suffer eternally, who has long ceased from sin, and become holy, and 
such as God may approve and love; and this makes it more and more 
evident, that the supposition of eternal punishment implies eternal and 
irremediable imperfection in God’s work, for sin is imperfection. But 
as we have reason to believe that God will make his work perfect, we 
have thus ground to think, that he will ultimately make sin and suffer- 
ing to cease. And, if it be so, that glorious eternity will make all tempo- 
rary disparity of condition, of whatever degree and whatever duration, to 
be as nothing—at least, not to be named as affecting the distributive 
Justice of God. For there may be differences of happiness, and degrees 
of glory; but these do not interfere with his impartiality. It is not 
necessary that all should be made perfectly alike in these respects, any 
more than that all should possess equal intellectual powers. It is enough 
for each to know, that he has deserved nothing, and that God has 
given him all things; and the goodness of God may thus be vindicated 
to every individual separately. But his goodness could not so well be 
vindicated to individuals, if he created them, foreknowing that their 
lot would be eternal misery; for in that case, it had been better 
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for them never to have been created. Therefore, whether we reason on 
the general distributive justice of God, or on his goodness to his creatures 
individually, we equally arrive at the conclusion, that no creature shall 
inherit eternal sufferings, in the absolute sense of the words—unless it be 
from some necessary imperfection in the Creator’s work, which Infinite 
Wisdom, Infinite Power, and Infinite Benevolence, could not remedy. 
Such is the evident conclusion of reason.”—pp. 300—302. 


Well may our author ask, as he next does, whether Scripture has 
not declared the eternity of punishment, without supposing any such 
imperfection in the work of the Creator? After admitting that its 
language is plainly opposed to the conclusion at which he has arrived, 
he asserts that it is not so in reality, and founds his argument upon 
a distinction between truth absolute and truth relative. Let us 
now hear how he endeavours to show that what is absolutely true, 
may be relatively untrue. 


«A proposition may be relatively true, without being absolutely so; or 
it may be absolutely true, without being relatively so. Thus it is rela- 
tively true that the sun rises and sets—it is absolutely true that the sun 
has no motiun of this kind, the earth only revolving about its axis—but 
the former proposition is true relatively to our perception. It is relatively 
true that the sun and moon are the two great lights of the heavens, 
because they are so relatively to our eyes—but it is absolutely true that 
the moon is a small secondary planet, and that the sun is a vast body, the 
centre of our planetary system. It is relatively true that God is jealous, 
because that is the best idea that could be given of him relatively to the 
minds of those to whom these words were addressed—a people just 
emerging from idolatry—but it is not absolutely true that he is subject 
to a passion resembling human jealousy. We tell many things to children 
which are true relatively to their capacities, but yet not absolutely true, 
nor even perfectly true relatively to our capacities. It is relatively true 
that the earth is at rest, fixed on its foundations—it is absolutely true that 
it is in very rapid motion through the realms of space. It is relatively 
true that God is long-suffering and repents him of the evil which he has 
spoken against his people—it is absolutely true, that ‘ God is not a man 
that he should repent.’ And, similarly, when threatening the deluge, 
God declares, ‘1 will destroy both man and beast from the face of the 
earth, for it repenteth me that I have made them > and in another place, 
‘It repenteth me that I have set up Saul king over Israel ;’—these pro- 
positions are relatively true, but not absolutely.””—pp. 290—292. 


Maintaining that the design of Scripture is chiefly to exhibit 
relative truth, with the purpose to bring men nearer to truth abso- 
lute, ‘‘and for this end couching the latter behind the veil of the 
former,” Mr. Galloway goes on to say— 

« A full revelation of God’s ultimate designs throughout eternity, is 
what could be of no service to us here, therefore God has not given it. It 
is enough for us to know, that, by refusing Christ, we are left under the 
ban of misery naturally everlasting, and kindled to deeper intensity by 
God’s eternal and unchangeable hatred of sin. God is not wont to pro- 
pound any of his schemes, till the time when the knowledge of them 
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becomes necessary. Thus, when our first parents were in paradise, they 
received the command ‘Thou shalt not eat of this frit; in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.’ ‘he sentence was pronounced with- 
out affording any hope of deliverance. But when the penalty had been 
actually incurred, then, and not till then, was the promise given, that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent. Had God 
given that promise prior to the fall, men would have been apt afterwards 
to have regarded it as injudicious, weakening the fear of the unknown 
evil, and so far operating as an inducement to make the trial. Not so 
after the misery had been incurred. Then it was as a hand stretched 
forth to sustain the sinking spirit, a beacon in a dark and troubled sea, an 
ark to preserve the shattered remains of virtue, a prestige of the dawn of 
a better day. So is it with the hope of universal restoration. God’s ac- 
credited ministers are not authorised to declare it to the peuple now, but 
only to denounce the penalty, and leave the future counsels of the Eter- 
nal to himself. Yet J presume not to interpret this sentence as utterly 
irremediable, any more than the first. I will not be so bold with heaven 
as to charge the Most High with falsehood, if he should hereafter afford 
a hope which he has not yet declared. I rather contemplate the folly of 
Jonah, who was angry, forsooth, because God remitted the evil which he 
had commissioned him positively and unqualifiedly to denounce against 
that great city Nineveh. Are his commissioned servants so fearful of the 
reputation of the absolute and unalterable truth of the dreadful denunci- 
ation which they bear, that they had rather see a great part of the human 
race consigned to eternal misery, than that God should even seem to de- 
part a little from the word spoken by them? Let them study the history 
of Jonah. 

‘Thus the declarations of scripture and the deductions of philosophy, 
are not contrary one to another on this point. Philosophy, indeed, anti- 
cipates a universal restoration, which scripture has not yet so fully revealed, 
though I apprehend some obscure indications of it are not wanting 
even there. But there is this to be said in favour of such an arrange- 
ment. The man who, by the diligent and humble use of his reason, has 
arrived at this conclusion, is secure from the danger that might attend 
the declaration of it to another, who had not been prepared by such a dis- 
cipline of his faculties. God permits us the use of reason even to the 
utmost, whatever we can discover by that divine instrument, we are at 
liberty to place among the archives of our knowledge. Revelation was 
given to supply the deficiencies of reason, not to put it out of office, or to 
discourage its excrcise. It was wise in the Supreme Being to annex the 
knowledge of this truth as a reward to a diligent course of meditation on 
his works, and ways, and character, rather than to reveal it alike to all. 
It was wise to afford only such confirmation of it in scripture, as may 
five a reserved and cautious assent to the truth so discovered, amounting 
rather to a look of approbation, than to a positive proof. ‘ God is love.’ 
—his predominant character is regard fur the order and happiness of his 
creation. ‘ The Lord shall rejoice in his works,’ but how can this be, if 
from a part of his works for ever and ever ascend the groans of the 
damned, the wailings of unutterable woe? Can God rejoice in these? 
No: never.’”’—pp. 415—418. 
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We are not going to say one word in way of controversy upon the 

awful theme concerning which the author has used so much labour 
and subtlety of language. We merely ask three questions : first, 
he has admitted, that ‘the eternity of punishment supposes the 
eternity of sin.” But when or how after death is a stop to be put 
to the wickedness of those whom the author says are to suffer un- 
imagined punishment, to an extent that will be relatively everlast- 
ing? Secondly, does he believe that he has on the subject of future 
punishment, adduced arguments which are likely to introduce more 
unity among Christians than existed before the appearance of his 
book? Thirdly, does his method of explaining the most awful decla- 
rations, and seemingly the most plain and unreserved in the Bible, 
tend to add to the authority of that code of laws and doctrines, or 
in any way strengthen the cause of morality ? 
Were we anxious to bring together all the strong, rash, and 
py aang speculations of the writer of the present work, we 
could be at no loss to muster a goodly list ; we might, for example, 
from the discussion on the Origin of Evil, quote these words— 
‘it was impossible for God to create a system, into which sin 
might not, and would not enter.” Yet the author takes it for 
granted that sin never will enter among the redeemed in heaven ; 
nay, that hell will be ‘ left empty of its victims,” when there will 
be “no ravage of sin the destroyer, no breach in the fair universe 
of God ;” but he does not tell us how this total and everlasting 
banishment and obliteration of sin is to be secured, unless it be 
through the grace and benevolence of God. Then, why was it 
impossible for the same eternal Being to have as effectually exerted 
these benign and infinite attributes before sin entered the world, as 
after it is to be entirely swept away? ‘The truth is, that whenever 
a person allows his imagination to run riot, and to go beyond the 
sacred record, he is sure to stultify himself by incongruous «and 
contradictory statements and suppositions. 

It is not our usual practice to criticise theological works closely, 
or even to take notice of the controversies that exist between 
various sects and churches. But in a case like the present, when a 
writer assumes so much as Mr. Galloway has done, both in the 
walks of metaphysical and theological literature, it surely cannot be 
wrong in a Journal of the character which has long attached to the 
Monthly Review, to call the attention of a large list of readers to 
some of the grounds on which such a writer builds his high 
pretensions ; to a writer, who not only professes to throw a flood of 
new light across the paths of philosophy, but to show how illus- 
triously this philosophy may act as the handmaiden or twin- 
sister of religion. Accordingly, let us once more behold how such 
an efficient coadjutor is enabled, under the direction of Mr. 
Galloway, to elucidate the. “‘ Deeper Mysteries of Christianity.” 
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Mr. Galloway advances a theory, which he thinks it is highly 
probable is correct, according to the light of reason and astrono- 
mical philosophy, viz., that there is something analogous to a 
geometrical scale in the gradations of created intelligences. He 
supposes, that, rising above man, there are planetary, sidereal, 
arch-sidereal intelligences, intelligences of the Nebule, and so on, all 
according to a regular series, at last terminating in the presiding 
spirit, and becoming embosomed in God. But independently of 
reason, he finds the living creatures in Ezekiel’s Vision, and the 
ancient doctrine of the First, Second, and Third Heavens confir- 
matory of his hypothesis; for he says— 

‘The First was the region of the clouds, winds, and meteors: the 
sECOND was the region of the stars: in the Tu1rD was the throne of God. 
If now, I furnish my readers with the first and the last of these, can he 
tell me what isin the middle? Behold here, then, we have first the cloud 
and the rushing mighty wind, in which the others were some-while -in- 
volved and hidden,—we have /ast the throne of God ;—and what is there 
intermediate but the region of the stars, here represented in the Wheels 
and Living Creatures? These, therefore, are now plainly restricted to 
that scale which we formerly used, namely the three orders of Sidereal, 
Arch-Sidereal Intelligences, and Intelligences of the Nebule. Such, O 

“Israel, is the chariot of the Lory, ‘ who rideth upon the HEAVENS to thy 
help, and in his excellency on the sxixs.’—* Happy art thou, O Israel: 
who is like unto thee, O people saved by the Lorp, the shield of thy help, 
and who is the sword of thine excellency! And thine enemies shall be 


found liars unto thee, and thou shalt tread upon their high places,’ ”—pp. 
464, 465. 


Our readers will judge for themselves what may be the value, 
either for the advancement of philosophy, or religious knowledge 
and piety, of these and such like fancies; but one thing appears 
certain, and this is, that Mr. Galloway regards them as wondestol 
and precious discoveries, otherwise he would not so far lose himself 
in irreverent and estatic exclamations, as immediately follow our last 
extract, crying out—‘ My God! it is enough: it is even so. 
These are not the fictions of my brain, nor dependent on the 
ingenuity of my argument: they are thine own eternal and unalter- 
able truths ; and I adore thee, that thou hast made me, equally with - 
my reader, a passive and humble witness of thy glory,”—and so 
on, with admirable self-complacency. 

But the author considers that his geometrical series of intelligences 
is not only agreeable to the dictates of reason and the language of 
revelation, but he connects it with his doctrine of the Trinity, and 
maintains that it exalts our ideas of the Godhead. We now quote 
from one of his chapters on the Deeper Mysteries of Revealed 
Religion, but which, according to our author’s philosophy and inter- 
pretations, are no mysteries at all. 


“« We deceive ourselves if we suppose that the bare affirmation of Three 
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in One, and One in Three, makes any addition to our knowledge, unless 
we attach some meaning to these words. ‘Io maintain unqualifiedly that 
Three are One, and yet, at the same time, Three, —that the Second is 
begotten eternally from the First, and the Third proceeds eternally from 
the First and Second, thus implying dependence, —and yet that they are 
all Three on an eternal footing of absolute equality, and are, indeed, only 
one,— is merely to trifle with expressions, apparently absurd, conveyin 
no intelligible meaning, and which certainly do not tend much to edifica- 
tion. To heap together contradictory statements is always unwise. Nor 
will the matter be much helped by the use of scholastic distinctions between 
person and substance, and the consequent introduction of a new and 
subtle phraseology unknown to scripture. ‘There is a wide difference 
between the invention of new terms with arbitrary distinctions, and the 
attainment or communication of real knowledge, and, while we are igno- 
rant of things, it is vain to have recourse to the coining of phrases, which 
can but express or cloak our ignorance. 

‘** But, reverting to the series which we explained in the last chapter, I 
would here humbly and diffidently suggest, that the nature of the union of 
those Intelligences so embosomed in one another, may help us to see, 
that the hypostatical union of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is not, as 
some have rashly supposed, impossible. For to that mutual penetration, 
and embosoming of one Intelligence in another, which we have shown 
actually to exist, the idea of any particular ratio of progression is not 
essential. But we may retain some notion how Intelligences may pervade 
one another, in full, perfect, and eternal union, even if the ratio should be 
made that of absolute equality. Far be it from me to pretend to a perfect 
knowledge of the mode of God’s existence, or the nature of the unity of 
his eternal substance. How shall a weak and sinful creature comprehend 
the Eternal and Infinite Creator? More or less I cannot affirm than God 
himself has graciously revealed. I, therefore, humbly adore God the 
Eternal Father, Supreme, Original, self-existent: I adore the Eternal 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father: I adore the Eternal Spirit, pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son, God working in us for our sanctifi- 
cation. I adore them as One, Holy, Inseparable, Infinite, Unchangeable, 
Almighty. Yet, though to us thus equal, embosomed in one another, co- 
operative, indistinguishable in their working, and worthy of our equal 
homage, as being all Divine, Scripture does not represent them as per- 
fectly equal in themselves. The name of Father, is higher than that of 
Son; and the Father sends the Son, the Son sends the Spirit,—the sender 
is greater than the sent. ‘There must surely be in such a union some sub- 
ordination or dependence. ‘The name of Fa/her is relative to that of Son, 
but implies no dependence; the name of Son, on the other hand, implies 
an original, and therefore in this case, an eternal, dependence on the 
Father. Thus we discern, even here, some ratio of subordination.” — 
pp. 468—471. 

“ A candid attention to the meaning of scripture equally leads me to 
believe, without any doubt, the distinction of the Godhead of the Holy 
Spirit from that of the Son and that of the Father, whose names are jointly 
pronounced in the holy sacrament of Baptism. And there is also equal 
evidence for the subordination of the Holy Spirit to the Divine Logos, the 
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only and well beloved Son. There is no part of scripture which affirms 
the absolute equality of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in themselves.” 
—pp. 475, 476. 

It need not be a matter of wonder when we inform our readers 
that after this Mr Galloway proceeds to elucidate “ the Mystery of 
the Incarnation of the Divine Logos ;” and that he endeavours to 
buttress every opinion or conjecture he puts forth by the language 
of Scripture. But we must have done, without venturing to offer 
one observation upon the doctrines now advanced, farther than to 
repeat, that we have not discovered how such speculations can serve 
to unite Christians in one common belief, or how philosophy has 
been made reciprocally to bestow and to derive support from anything 
that is written in the present volume. Perhaps it will occur to some 
that no ordinary degree of presumption characterises these specu- 
lations ; nor does the offensiveness of their nature appear the slighter 
because there is a great profession of humility and sincerity on the 
part of the person who advances them. ‘To be humble, and yet to 
boast of one’s humility, imply contradictions. T‘or example— 


“The magnitude of the conclusions to which we have been led by fol- 
lowing out those simple principles with which we began, has made me 
often distrustful of my reasoning : and not without much jealous circum- 
spection have I advanced through subjects so lofty, and of such momen- 
tous importance. The consciousness, however, of having proceeded thus 
cautiously, only gives me now more confidence in the result which I have 
obtained. No vain or idle curiosity has prompted my inquiry, no arrogant 
self-confidence has directed it. But now as always, having been much 
chastened and afflicted of God, and taught experimentally both the power 
of his rod, and the riches of his free goodness, I am ready to bow myself 
to the dust, saying with the Psalmist, ‘ Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty: neither do I exercise myself in great matters, or in things 
too high for me. Surely I have behaved and quieted myself as a child 
that is weaned of his mother: my soul is even as a weaned child.’ But 
humility could not direct the suppression of that truth, to which God has 
affixed his sign and seal by revelation ; and however men may misrepre- 
sent or calumniate, no fear of human opinion ought to deter from public 
avowal of the truth the man who has within him the testimony of an 
upright heart, and, as he may humbly trust, the concurrence of the Divine 
Spirit.’ ’—pp. 491, 492. 

The Treatise has for its winding-up an “ Ode,” which the author 
calls ‘* Divine,” entitled the ‘ Messiah’s Coming,” the last line 
of which may be recommended with great propriety to his frequent 
use— 

‘ Be still my heart—be dumb, be dumb.” 


By way of Appendix, there are certain points handled which the 
writer conceived would have impeded the current of his Treatise ; 
among which may be noticed some opinions regarding Dr. Adam 
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Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,” and the “ Prospects of Britain.” 
From this note it may not be ill-timed to extract a few fragments, 
not, assuredly, on account of the importance or sobriety of the 
information they contain, but just to show how our author treats 
particular subjects, which are not so abstruse or mysterious as most 
of those which he has discussed with the authority of an oracle, in 
the body of the work. First for poor Adam Smith— 


“have called him an amiable and illustrious philosopher. He js 
amiable, as the word is commonly used, as having written a beautiful 
theory of moral sentiments; of which the merits and defects and proper 
place in philosophy have already been told. He is illustrious chiefly as 
the author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ a work of wonderful talent and 
information, the principles of which have both raised this country to an 
unparalleled height of worldly wealth and greatness, and prepared its 
certain downfall by sapping the foundations of British society. 

“That author states no limits to his system of production and increase 
of commerce and manufactures ; and accordingly the system is working 
on without any apparent limits, and men are employed as mere tools for 
making money. And as the masters consider this to be all, so do the 
workmen. The whole race is for gain, selfish gain. Their very children 
are regarded, not with the fondness of parental affection, but as mere 
tools for more gain, shut up from morning to night in manufactories, and 
growing up in the ignorance of all duty, and of all religion! So much 
so that, between the selfishness of the masters and the selfishness of the’ 
parents, the state has to interfere with enactments for the health of the 
children; and yet so tremendous is the impetus of the principle, that these 
very enactments are resisted and cried out against! Never mind health, 
morals, religion !—Down with the Church, we can buy religion cheaper! 
—the value of every thing is what it will bring in the market! The 
clergy are unproductive labourers, or at the best they may be ranked as 
tradesmen, who work only for money, and therefore had best be paid by 
the job! Yes, every thing is becoming sordid and mercenary. Money! 
money is every thing! Never mind though the morals or religious 
principles of your children should be endangered, but place them where 
they will get most money! It is of little use to teach your son the solid 
wisdom of sound morals, true religion, and practical virtue ; he will pick 
up enough of these by the bye: teach him to make money !—Take little 
pains to teach your daughters the quiet and unostentaticus virtues of 
domestic life, but let them acquire those things which make a show In 
the world, and which are far more marketable! 

“It is true that Dr. Smith did not contemplate these consequences ; 
but nevertheless they are the consequences of that system of feeling and 
thinking, of which his book is the truest exposition.” —pp. 525—528. 


A prophet— 
But what need of prosecuting this melancholy subject ? Verily this is 
a generation wiser than their fathers—a generation too wise to be taught, 


and too secure to be warned. I know that what I say will pass unheeded 
like the idle wind. I know that no human wisdom can prevent the multi- 
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tude from blindly following the course they have chosen, but the whole in- 
fatuated herd are running violently down a steep place, and will soon be 
ingulfed in the waters of perdition. Nevertheless I will wash my own 
hands in innocence of these coming woes by giving my solemn warning. 
He that heareth let him hear: and he that forbeareth let him forbear.” — 
pp. 531, 532. 


Mr. Galloway proceeds to lament that the foundations of British 
mercantile and manufacturing society are nothing but “ credit,”— 
public faith and credit.” And yet he sees nothing but revolution 
in store for the empire. 


“Where is the current of innovation to stop? Think you that the 
House of Lords can be overthrown, (for it cannot be invaded otherwise) — 
think you that House can be overthrown without shaking credit through- 
out the nation—without breaking up that fabric of society which is based 
on credit—without stopping “the wheels of commerce and manufacture— 
without suspending the employment of many, many thousands of opera- 
tives—without a clamour fur bread—without the blame of their miseries 
being thrown upon their rulers—without their idleness being employed 
in organising a total revolution? Do not these things all follow in their 
natural order ? Or think you that the church can be overthrown without 
the House of Lords and the Throne following ? Or can the Church of 
Ireland be overthrown without that of England following? Or will 
universal suffrage mend the matter? Or think you that Ireland can 
renounce her allegiance after the example of Belgium, as was lately put 
into their heads by their great leader, without shaking credit throughout 
this nation? Can the Irish Corporation Bill be withheld without endan- 
gering a rebellion there—or can it be granted without giving a great 
accession of power to the revolutionary party? Is there nothing treason- 
able in telling the Irish and the whole public that it might be wrong to 
behead our most honoured sovereign, but that a better way would be to 
send him, with his royal family, a wanderer, a fugitive, and vagabond, on 
the face of the earth ? O my honoured King, may God, may God pre- 
serve thee! May He deliver thee from such counsellors as those who 
take part and keep counsel with this bold and desperate traitor !”— 
pp. 532—634. 


Is our author beside himself ? 


“But what need of words? I know that they will be unheeded and 
unheard. The mustering of opposite principles is going on; all are 
trusting in man, noneare trusting in God. But woe to this nation when 
these opposite principles are mustered in their full pride and power of 
equality, for credit will quiver from the shock of their meeting. There 
will be the stoppage of the circulating wheels of trade, the ruin of manu- 
facturers, the idleness and starvation of workmen. Next comes the stag- 
nation and corruption of society, the coldness of the stopped current of 
sucial life and feeling, accompanied probably by some horrid and revolt- 
ing manifestations of demoralization, particularly in the sister kingdom, 
and they whose safety it concerns ought to remember that there are per- 
haps as many cut-throats in that land now, as at the period of the massacre, 
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and that every Irishman knows one very plain sense of the lines so often 
repeated as their watch-word— 


Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow— 


truly an Irishman knows what striking a blow is. ‘ Therefore come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins and of her 
plagues.’ ”—pp. 536, 537. 


Lastly, for the seer again! and a magnificent close to the pro. 
phecy! Truly, Mr. Combe, you are marvellously exalted, and yet 
you are connected ludicrously with Mr. Galloway’s descent, in 


spite of his inflation of argument at the close. What a splash in 
the mud ! 


‘‘T do not mean to prophesy: there is much uncertainty in all human 
anticipations of the future: yet this may not hinder me from giving 
warning of evils which, after my judgment, are greatly to be feared. And 
I do mean to denounce the growing covetousness of Britain, as that 
which, sooner or later, will be the ruin of her present establishment, and 
of her present happiness. My opinion as to this stands not alone. Seve- 
ral authors have indicated the danger, among whom perhaps the most 
express is Mr. Combe.”—pp. 539, 540. 





Arr. XII.—Switzerland Illustrated and Described. By Wituas 
BeattTi£, M.D. 2vols. London: G. Virtue. 1836. 


To the readers of history, and of poetry, the Alps are a familiar 
name. From the days of the Romans, down to the present 
century, their inaccessible heights, eternals snows, and difficult and 
precipitous defiles, have given them a celebrity, hardly possessed by 
any other features of continental Europe. Placed as a natural 
barrier between nations frequently dissimilar, or hostile to each 
other, they have stood, abrupt and impenetrable, and the little that 
man could do, in opening their avenues, or smoothing their passes, 
remained almost unattempted until the nineteenth century. But 
within the times of the present generation, and especially within 
the last ten years, the aspect of these mountains has become less 
solitary and forbidding. Over nearly all the important defiles, 
smooth and spacious roads have been constructed, rocks have been 
penetrated, abysses have been spanned, terraces upon terraces have 
scaled the loftiest passes—and the traveller who now rolls over them 
at his ease, secure of comfortable hotels, and regular relays of post- 
horses, troubles himself little about the difficulties, against which 
Hannibal urged his elephants, and Bonaparte dragged his artillery. 

The mountainous country, usually denominated the Alpine 
region, covers a great portion of the continental territory of the 
king of Sardinia, the republic of Switzerland, and the Tyrolese 
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dominions of Austria, together with portions of the immediately 
adjacent states. But the great or principal chain may be consi- 
dered as forming a half oval, or crescent, having the valley of the 
Po in its centre, and the Gulf of Venice at its base. This chain 
commences in northern Italy, where it is continuous with the 
Appenines, and, skirting closely upon the Mediterranean along 
the Gulf of Genoa, turns to the north through Piedmont and 
Savoy, in which countries it throws up its loftiest eminences. It 
then passses easterly through Switzerland and the districts of Tyrol 
and Carniola, until it is merged in the less elevated ranges of eastern 
Europe. The geographical effect of this distribution is to separate 
the waters of the Po from those of the Rhone, the Rhine, and the 
Danube. 

The most interesting features in the Alpine chain, are the 
depressions, or passable gaps, and the extreme elevations. The 
depressions, or notches in the summit of the ridge, furnish avenues, 
over which mankind, following the tracks of the chamois, have 
constructed mule paths, and afterwards roads practicable for car- 
riages. ‘These are seldom less than five thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean, and are mostly named from the mountains near 
which they pass, as the Simplon, the St. Gothard, and the Splugen. 
The great elevations are for the most part abrupt. and towering 
peaks, many of which, from their sharpness and steep acclivities, 
have received the appellation of horns and needles. Among the 
most elevated peaks are Mont Blanc, Mont Cervin, and Monte 
Rosa, situated in the chain which divides Piedmont from Savoy 
and Valais; the Finstraarhorn, the Schreckhorn (the horn of 
terror), and the Jungfrau, in Switzerland ; and the Ortler-spitz in 
the Tyrol. The distinction of being the: highest mountain in 
Europe has been lately contested between Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa. Since the observations of De Saussure, no doubt had been 
entertained that Mont Blanc was entitled to this precedence. But 
in 1819, one of the inferior summits of Monte Rosa was ascended 
by Messrs. Zumstein and Vincent, who took trigonometrical obser- 
vations of the higher peaks, and arrived at the conclusion that these 
inaccessible summits were more elevated than the top of Mont 
Blanc, by some hundreds of feet. ‘Their account, published in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Turin, immediately drew towards 
Monte Rosa the attention of the scientific and travelling public, 
new admeasurements were undertaken, and from an elaborate topo- 
graphical account and survey of this mountain by Baron Weldon, 
published at Vienna in 1824, it would appear that the altitude of 
the two eminences is nearly equal, Mont Blanc, however, having the 
precedence by about eighty-eight toises. 

Mont Blanc derives its name, though not a distinctive one, from 
its mass of perpetual snows—Monte Rosa from the circular distri- 
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bution of its peaks, which enclose a central valley or amphitheatre. 
Mont Blanc has been repeatedly ascended, though with great 
danger and difficulty, by adventurous travellers ; but the upper 
summits of Monte Rosa: though often attempted, have never yet, 
we believe, been attained. 

On the tops of the loftiest mountains water rests like a mineral 
substance from age to age, fixed in the form of consolidated ice and 
snow. Immense masses, which gather upon these heights in 
winter, seek afterwards a lower level, in obedience to the laws 
of nature. This fluctuation, the result of necessary influences, gives 
birth to scenes of unequalled sublimity and beauty, and actuates, as 
it were, the moving scenery of the Alps. The cascade, the torrent, 
the progressive glacier, and the overwhelming avalanche, are but the 
shiftings by which a disturbed element seeks to resume its wonted 
equilibrium. 

The traveller, passing in summer through the valleys of the 
Alpine regions, sees often before him what appears to be a white 
thread, suspended from the mountain side. This he finds to bea 
waterfall, and is struck with the great length of the cascade, 
perhaps five or six hundred feet, compared with the slender dimen- 
sions of the stream which constitutes it. These cascades generally 
reach the ground by successive leaps; but now and then a case 
occurs, in which the fall is unbroken, and the apparent slowness, 
the effect of distance, with which the air is traversed by the 
descending waves and volumes of spray, gives to the spectator the 
idea of something which floats, rather than falls. We recollect to 
have seen instances, in which a considerable stream jetting from 
the top of a precipice, was dissolved in spray, and wholly lost to the 
sight, before it had accomplished half its destined descent. A 
brook, starting from beneath, and fed by the perpetual shower, gave 
evidence that the material of this beautiful illusion was not lost. A 
fall of this kind, singularly picturesque, is seen in the vale of 
Misocco, on the southern side of the Bernardino passage. The 
celebrated fall of Staubbach, in Lauterbrunnen, nine hundred feet 
in height, is of the same description. 

The long valleys which separate the mountainous spurs, usually 
afford beds for torrents, constituting the head waters, from which 
are accumulated the great continental rivers. These frequently 
occupy the bottoms of deep ravines, and when swollen with rains, 
or melted snows, exhibit a scene of obstructed, yet irresistible 
violence, which impresses the spectator with the deepest awe. On 
the principal roads, these are crossed by bridges of substantial 
masonry, in constructing which it seems often wonderful how the 
workmen could have found support. In some cases, we are told, it 
was found necessary to suspend stagings upon cords from preci- 
pices far above them. In the wilder and less frequented paths, frail 
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wooden bridges, and sometimes trunks of fallen trees, constitute the 
means of passing. It has happened that, in cases of emergency, 
both men and animals have crossed these torrents, even without 
the aid of bridges, and in the face of difficulties seemingly insur- 
mountable. In 1800, a detachment of French troops under Gene- 
ral Bethencourt, was ordered to occupy the pass of Yéselles, and 
proceed upon Domo d’Ossola. Their march was interrupted by 
the destruction of a bridge, which led round a precipice and over an 
abyss sixty feet in width. A volunteer, at great hazard of his life, 
by supporting himself against the sides of the precipice, in the holes 
cut for the timbers, succeeded in carrying a rope to the opposite 
side. Upon this rope, suspended over the abyss, with their feet 
braced against the lateral wall, or such other objects as might 
present, the whole detachment passed, one by one, the commander 
setting the first example. The names of the officers are now 
engraved upon the rock. When the last man had left the bank, 
five dogs, which belonged to the party, threw themselves into the 
current. Three of them were carried down, while the others, by 
dint of greater strength, succeeded in gaining the opposite side, and 
couched, half dead, at the feet of their masters. , 

The avalanches take place whenever the mass of snow accumu- 
lated on the heights, becomes, either from its own weight, or the 
insufficiency of its base, incapable of supporting itself. The 
avalanches of different seasons are not equally dangerous. Those 
of summer are confined to the highest mountains, and seldom reach 
the places frequented by mankind. Those of winter also, though 
sometimes terrible in their effects, yet being often composed of the 
light and new-fallen snow, slide downwards in smaller masses and 
with less violence,so that men and beasts havebeen dugout unharmed 
from beneath them. But the avalanches of spring, which take place 
after the sun has begun to loosen the hold by which projecting 
masses are detained on the brink of precipitous summits, are by far 
the most dangerous and destructive. Imagination can hardly 
conceive the fearful sublimity and havoc with which these descents 
are attended. @olumns of consolidated snow, whose extent the eye 
can hardly span, sweeping downwards for mile after mile, bearing 
with them the loosened rocks and uprooted forests, and discharging 
themselves at length on the valleys below with a violence under 
which the earth trembles, are the common and yearly phenomena of 
these romantic regions. A fallen avalanche sometimes covers 
more than a league of country. The concussion of the atmosphere 
is so great, that houses have been overthrown, and men prostrated, 
at a distance from the scene of devastation. At the season of 
avalanches, when the impending masses are just ready to lose their 
hold, the inhabitants believe that the smallest noise, or shock 
given to the atmosphere, may start them into motion. Hence, in 
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many places, they take off the bells from their horses and cattle, 
and steal silently through the dangerous paths, choosing the early 
part of the day, om the sun has begun to act with power. It is 
also common to discharge a musket, by way of proof, before entering 
the suspeeted defiles. 

As in other mountainous countries, not only the snow, but 

sometimes the earth itself is loosened and slides downward, carry- 
ing desolation in its progress. A remarkable slide of this kind 
oceurred at the village of Goldau, in 1806. In September, after a 
long continuance of rain, one of the summits of the Rossberg was 
detached from the mountain and fell into the valley and lake beneath, 
overwhelming the villages of Goldau, Boussingen, and Rothen. 
The houses, cattle, and nearly five hundred of the inhabitants, 
were destroyed by this event. Some travellers from Berne arrived 
at Art, and set off on foot for the Rhigi, a few minutes before this 
catastrophe. A part, who were behind the rest, observed that 
some strange commotion was taking place on the summit of the 
Rossberg, and immediately a flight of stones, like cannon balls, 
traversed the air above their heads ; a cloud of dust obscured the 
valley ; a frightful noise was heard, and they fied. As soon as the 
obscurity was so far dissipated, as to make objects discernible, they 
sought their friends who had preceded them—but the village of 
Goldau had disappeared under a heap of stones and rubbish one 
hundred feet in height, and the whole valley presented nothing but 
a perfect chaos. Nothing was left of Goldau but the bell, which 
hung in its steeple, and which was found about a mile off. About 
fourteen miserable objects were dug out alive, from beneath the 
ruins. 
The vestiges of catastrophes, similar to the above, are seen in 
various parts of Switzerland. At the entrance of the Val Blegno, 
not far above Belinzonna, may be seen the vast debris of a moun- 
tain, which fell across this valley, in the year 1512. The fallen 
mass arrested the course of the river Blegno, and formed a large 
lake, which continued above two hundred years ; but which.in 1714 
burst a passage, and swept its way, with great destruction of lives 
and property, into the Lago Maggiore. 

The name of glaciers, in its broadest sense, has been implied to 
all accumulations of ice and snow, which remain through the year 
upon elevated mountains. In its more limited meaning, it is 
restricted to those masses of hardened snow, which occupy the 
higher valleys and northern sides of ridges, extending downward to 
the borders of vegetation. They are generally found in the valleys 
and chasms, which run from east to west, in which they are more 
protected from the rays of the sun. Those of them which have 
much inclination, exhibit a diversified surface, which has been com- 
pared to the waves of the sea during a storm. The alternate 
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thawing and freezing of a portion of the snow, gives to the remainder, 
among which it percolates, a degree of density approaching that of 
solid ice. The depth of the glaciers is supposed to be from one 
so six hundred feet and upwards. Vast crevices and chasms inter- 
sect the entire mass, opposing serious impediments in the way of 
adventurers who traverse them, and exhibiting the interior ice of a 
dark blue appearance to the eye. It usually happens, that in the 
lowest glaciers, the heat of the earth, especially during summer, 
dissolves the ice at the bottom, giving rise to extensive vaults, from 
beneath which streams of water issue. A striking instance of this 
kind is seen in the source of the Arveiron, which.takes its rise 
under the Mer de Glace, in the neighbourhood of Chamouni. Some 
of these vaults have been found a hundred feet in height, and suffi- 
ciently extensive to undermine portions of the glacier, which settle 
down upon them with tremendous noise. Where there is sufficient 
declivity the glacier advances, during these changes, towards the 
subjacent valley, and thus appears to extend itself by a sort of 
natural growth. When Sir J. E. Smith visited the Montanvert in 
1787, the Arveiron derived its source from several cascades, which 
fell from the top of the glacier, a sufficient evidence that it had then 
settled so as to obliterate the cavities underneath. Rocks of large 
size are occasionally carried along on the surface of the glacier, 
serving as land-marks to measure the progress of the whole mass, 
Others are accumulated in high ridges along the borders of the ice, 
constituting what are called moraines. From Mont Blane to the 
Tyrol the number of glaciers is not less than 400, many of which 
are six or seven leagues in length. It is not to be understeod that 
the uniform tendency of these bodies is toextend themselves. During 
warm seasons they sometimes diminish in a very rapid manner, by 
the inelting of their lower extremity. 

Previously to the year 1800, and even at a later period, most 
travellers who dotted, Italy from the north, were obliged to cross 
the Alps by mule paths, never convenient, and sometimes extremely 
difficult. The transportation of merchandise, and especially of war- 
like stores and artillery, was an undertaking of the most arduous 
character, of which the passage of the Grand St. Bernard by the 
French invading army in 1800, is a well known example. After the 
conquest of the Italian states, the enterprise of Napoleon Bonaparte 
planned and executed two great military roads, practicable for 
carriages and artillery, one extending from Geneva to Milan, across 
the Simplon ; and the other Jeading over the pass of Mont Cenis, 
and opening a communication from Lyons to Turin. These roads, 
it is but small praise to say, impress every traveller with astonish- 
ment, and are monuments of consummate skill in the engineers, 
who seem to have brought Herculean powers to subdue what nature 


had intended to be insurmountable. In the Strada Semplone at 
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Milan, a triumphal arch was begun by Napoleon, at the termination 
of the Simplon road, to commemorate the completion of his stupen- 
dous enterprise. Itis of white marble, ornamented with bas-reliefs 
representing the victories and treaties of the Emperor. After his 
fall, this structure, one of the largest and most beautiful of its kind, 
was suffered to remain unfinished, and was even threatened with 
dilapidation. Travellers who arrived from the mountains, fresh in 
their admiration, were accustomed to vent their displeasure upon 
the penurious jealousy of the Austrian government, which neglected 
to complete this monument, covered as it was with the testimonies 
of their own humiliation. But Napoleon is now a dead lion; the 
Austrians resumed the work, and the structure is completed. 
Unfortunately, however, for the objects of the founder, they have 
not been content to complete the structure, but have likewise gone 
on to complete the history. The tablets beneath, which represent 
the battle of Marengo, and the humiliating treaties which followed, 
are allowed to remain unharmed; but they are surmounted with 
others of equal execution, setting forth the battle of Waterloo and 
the abdication of Bonaparte. Broad highways are completed over 
the Cornice, the Col de Tende, the Genévre, the Bernardino, the 
Splugen, the Brenner, and the Stelvio. The St. Gothard is open 
for carriages, and a road over the Maloya is finished. Upon most 
of them the yearly influx of travellers to Italy has justified the 
establishment of regular post houses. 

To Napoleon is due the credit of having set the example, and 
proved the usefulness of these great avenues. But twenty-two years 
of peace, which ‘have followed his dethronement, while they have 
indefinitely increased the amount of communication between Italy 
and other countries, have at the same time afforded to the govern- 
ments concerned, the leisure and means requisite for multiplying 
these works of public utility. 

The Alpine highways resemble each other in their great features, 
and are among the proudest constructions of art. They would 
almost impress us with the belief, that nothing is impracticable to 
ingenuity and labour. ‘These roads usually pursue the course of 
streams or valleys, gaining a higher level on their sides, as occasion 
offers, and at length climbing the principal ridge by what are called 
torniquets, a succession of terraces connected at their ends alter- 
nately in a serpentine manner. ‘Their course often lies along the 
sides of precipices, jutting out over fearful depths, or crossing 
torrents and ravines upon bridges of giddy height. Sometimes it 
appears as if the road had come to an end, against an insuperable 
steep, or projecting spur of the mountain. But here the skill of the 
engineer eludes the difficulty, sometimes by throwing a bridge 
through the air, to the opposite side, and sometimes by entering the 
rock itself with a subterranean gallery. In places particularly 
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exposed to avalanches, the road either buries itself in the rock, or-is 
protected by massive stone arches, forming covered ways over the 
passages exposed. Much injury still is done, every year, to these 
roads by the descents of snow and of water, and they are kept 
in repair at great expense by the governments to which they 
respectively belong. 

The highest of the passes over which a carriage road has been 
constructed, is that of the Monte Stelvio, on the route from Botzen 
to Milan. It was made by the Emperor of Austria, since 1814, to 
establish a communication with the Milanese, without quitting his 
own territory. The summit ridge, which it crosses, is more than 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, and seven hundred 
above the estimated line of perpetual snow in its latitude. This 
great elevation rendered it one of the most arduous roads in its for- 
mation, as it is one of the most difficult to keep in repair. It was 
found necessary to construct from two to three thousand feet of gal- 
leries or covered ways, to shelter the road from avalanches and 
falling rocks, which sweep over it in certain places. On this road, 
the magnificent mountain of the Ortler-spitz opens suddenly on the 
view of the traveller, with a vast and appalling effect, as it is seen 
from its extreme summit to its base, robed in everlasting snows, 
which descend on its sides in enormous glaciers, and stream into 
the valley below. Immense masses of rock, in themselves moun- 
tains, throw out their black and scathed forms, in striking contrast. 
with the brightness of the glaciers which they separate. ‘This part 
of the route, or rather the whole ascent from Drofoi, is without a 
parallel in Alpine scenery. 

The passage of the Brenner, leading from Inspruck to the Lago 
di Guarda and Verona, is the lowest which crosses the great chain 
of Alps, being only 4700 feet above the level of the sea. It is also 
one of the oldest of these roads. A dark narrow valley, between 
Sterzing and Mittenwald, is famous for having been the place of a 
successful resistance of the Tyrolese, under Andrew Hofer, against 
the French and Bavarian army in 1809. Great numbers of the 
latter were destroyed, by stones rolled down upon them from the 
heights which overhang the defile. | 

The pass of the Splugen, leading from Coire, the capital of the 
Grisons, to Lake Como, surpasses, in magnificent, sublime and 
awful scenery, every other carriage road in Europe. It is the deep 
and narrow gorge through which the Hinter Rhine makes its escape 
from the mountains, between mural precipices a thousand feet in 
height, and just far enough asunder, for about four miles, to furnish 
a scanty bed to the torrent. How the Romans made their way 
through this chasm, into Rheetia, or the barbarians afterwards broke 
through the same track into Italy, no one at the present day can 
imagine, except by supposing them to have diverged to the neigh- 
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bouring mountains ; for the sides of the chasm are perpendicular 
rock, and the bottom is monopolized in a most unqualified manner, 
by the furious and turbulent Rhine. The modern road is a shelf, or 
notch, formed about midway in the precipice, and several times dis- 
appearing within the rock, for many rods together. A bridge 
crosses the chasm at such a height,: that the Rhine, always chafed 
and foaming, looks from it like a white cord in the perpendicular 
distance ; and a large stone, dropped from the parapet, seems float- 
ing for several seconds in the air, and when it strikes the water, a 
Joud explosion is sent upward. In November and December, 1800, 
a French army of reserve, under Macdonald, crossed the Splugen, 
énduring the horrors and hardships of an Alpine winter, being 
arrested by the obliteration of the path, and losing many men and 
horses by the avalanches. The sufferings of this passage are 
recorded by Count Philip de Segur, a well known historian of mili- 
tary disasters. 

On the north side of the ridge of Splugen, and near the village of 
the same name, a road diverges through the valley of the Rhien- 
wald, and crossing Mount Bernardino, follows the course of the 
Moesa till it joins the Ticino, and the road from St. Gethard. It 
then continues to the Lago Maggiore, and a branch of it to the 
Lugano. On the principal lakes there are now established steam- 
boats, which ply daily between the extremities of these waters. We 
observed, that they generally bear the classical names of the lakes 
which they traverse, as [] Lario, I! Verbano, Le Leman, &c. The 
scenery afforded by the passage through Lakes Como and Maggiore 
is exquisitely picturesque. 

Persons going from central Switzerland by Altorf to the Lake 
Maggiore, may now cross in carriages the pass of St. Gothard, 
celebrated alike for its romantic scenery and its military history. The 
name of Suvaroff is engraved on a rock, near the desolate summit, at 
a place where that commander obtained a victoryjover the French in 
1799. ‘The celebrated Devil’s Bridge, over the torrent of the 
Reuss, is a single archof seventy feet span, thrown across a rushing 
cataract, at the height of a hundred feet above the water. It is 
impossible to think of such a structure, in such a situation, without 
shuddering at the idea of the danger to which those who built it 
must have been exposed. Yet this bridge has more than once been 
the scene of conflicts between the French and Imperialists, in the 
campaign of 1799; and once during the heat of an engagement, 
while the French under Lecourbe were in the act of charging the 
Austrians, thirty feet of the bridge separated and fell from the 
parapets, precipitating all who were upon it into the gulf below. 

The fame of the route of the Simplon has reached all persons,who 
have interested themselves about the Alps, or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It has been customary for most travellers to take this road either in 
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going into Italy, or in returning from it, thus gaining a direct 
conveyance between Geneva and Milan. Considered as a work of 
art, the Simplon road probably exceeds all the others, in the neatness 
and architectural finish of its parapets and bridges; and it ig 
exceeded by none in the magnitude of the difficulties overcome’ by 
the French and Italian engineers employed in its construction. The 
great gallery near Gondo is 596 feet long, and is cut through solid 
granite. Its southern extremity, where a bridge crosses the water- 
fall of Frassinone, at the entrancc of an impassable gorge, is almost 
unequalled in picturesque and imposing effect. The gallery has 
lateral openings to admit the light, opposite to one of which the 
following inscription is cut in the reck—AZRE ITALO 1805. The 
part of the road which is on the Swiss side of the Simplon, was 
completed by French engineers ; but the southern half, which is by 
far the most difficult, was executed by Italian artificers, under the 
Chevalier Fabbroni, at the expense of the Italian States. 

The valley through which this road passes, extending through the 
Canton of Valais to the Pays de Vaud, is enclosed by a rampart of 


the highest mountains in Europe, having the peaks of Piedmont, on 
one side, and the Bernese Alps on the other, some of which rise 


more than 10,000 feet above it. It has been considered as the 
deepest valley in the known world. . Aware of this circumstance, 
the traveller receives from the scenery around him, impressions of 
sublimity, such as belong only to the presence of natural objects, 
which are known to be unequalled in their kind. Beyond the 
immediate effect on the senses, there is a deep and commanding 
interest, a pervading solemnity, which call on us to pay homage, to 
what has never been outdone. But in this valley the beautiful also 
mingles with the sublinie, and the solitudes which shelter in its 
infant growth, one of the most-rapid and turbulent of rivers, have 
gathered round it the elements of fitness, which convey to the mind 


ideas of a recess and sanctuary of nature. 


‘« "Tis lone, 


And wonderful and deep, and hath a sound 
And sense and sight of sweetness. Here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch—the Alps have reared a throne.” 


The pass of Mount Cenis, already mentioned, and that of Mount 
Genévre, made by Napoleon between Grenoble and Turin, are 
carriage roads, possessing features of the same general kind with 
those which have been described. But the Cornice, or Mediterra- 
nean road, is essentially different from the rest, being not so much 
a pass of the Alps, as it is a passage by which the Alps are 
avoided. It is true that the Maritime Alps here come down to the 
sea so abruptly, as to leave no room for a level passage between the 
mountains and the water. Nevertheless an excellent road is now 
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constructed, which no where rises to a great height, and by which 
invalids travel to Nice and to Italy, at all seasons of the year. The 
Mediterranean way was known to the ancients, and it was by this 
pass that Julius Cesar penetrated into Italy when about to engage 
in his contest with Pompey. This road presents, from many of its 
eminences, splendid views of the sea beneath, while, on the other 
hand, it,is distinctly seen along the coast, from the steam boats, 
which ply between Marseilles and Genoa. 

It will be observed that the roads which have been made prac- 
ticable for carriages, are principally large thoroughfares, by which 
intercourse is carried on between Italy and the adjacent states. But 
a vast number of mountain passes, in less frequented directions, are 
still travelled only by pedestrians and mules ; or in some cases b 
a low, narrow carriage, called a char a banc. Of this kind are the 
various avenues to the vale of Chamouni, the fearful pass of Gemmi 
near the baths of Lenk, the defiles of the Grimsel and Gries which 
approach the sources of the Rhone, the various paths by which the 
Oberland is traversed, numerous tracks which lead up the sides of 
mountains, among which should not be forgotten the Wingernalp, 
beautifully described by Simond, from which the traveller in mid- 
summer, witnesses in safety the hourly fall of avalanches from the 
opposite side of the Jungfran. 

The passes of the Great and Little St. Bernard are interesting 
from their proximity to Mont Blanc, lying on opposite sides of it ; 
also from their scenery and historical associations. The former is 
well known for the Hospice, situated near its summit, inhabited by 
a benevolent order of monks, whose business is to rescue and relieve 
distressed travellers. It may seem singular that neither of these 
long and well known passages has yet been made the site of a car- 
riage road. But the king of Sardinia has shown himself less fond 
of public improvements of this kind, than his more communicative 
neighbours. 

A controversy has been agitated with some zeal, in regard to the 
particular pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps with his Car- 
thaginian army. Different speculators, who have endeavoured to 
trace his track, by the histories of Livy and Polybius, have assigned 
the Monte Viso, the Genévre, and the Mont Cenis, as correspond- 
ing in their situation and character to the route he is said to have 
pursued, In a work entitled “ A Dissertation on the Passage of 
Hannibal over the Alps, by a member of the University of Oxford,” 
the author, after an elaborate investigation of the subject, decides 
on the Little St. Bernard, as the true route of the Carthaginian 
army. Hannibal, it seems, on his arrival from Spain, crossed the 
Rhone, probably somewhere near Avignon, and ascended that river 
above its confluence with the Isaure. He afterwards passed east- 
wardly towards the mountains, encountering the Allobroges and 
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other warlike tribes on the way. It is to be regretted that the names 
of places are not marked with sufficient distinctness by Polybius, 
the historian, who is chiefly relied on in this matter. 

We ought not to quit the subject of the Alps, without pausing long 
enough to pay dua homage to the modern exploit, which has been 
repeatedly performed, of ascending some of the high mountains, 
and particularly Mont Blanc, tothe summit. This journey has now 
been achieved by about a score of individuals, of whom a great part 
are English, ron whose names may be seen posted at some of the 
inns on the road to Chamouni. The enterprise is one of great 
danger and hardship, and since the small scientific harvest, which 
it affords, has been reaped to the gleanings, by De Saussure, the 
only reward, which the adventurer now obtains is the satisfaction of 
breathing “the cold, thin atmosphere,” of the highest point in 
Europe, at the expense of inflamed eyes and frozen extremities, 
the result of successive nights passed upon icy rocks, or snows, in a 
highly rarified air. De Saussure’s narrative is familiar to scientific 
readers. 

With the inhabitants of the Alpine country, with Savoyards, 
Swiss, and Tyrolese, the book-reading, as well as the song-singing, 
portions of the community, are already well acquainted. Their 
simple, hardy, and adventurous character, and frugal mode of life, 
have many charms for distant ears ; and the inflexible spirit with 
which they have maintained their independence, is deserving of all 

raise. 
' The work which stands at the head of this article, comprises a 
magnificent assemblage of engraved views of Alpine scenery, accom- 
panied by a text agreeably written, and evincing historical knowledge 
and a talent for discriminating observation. It is, taken altogether, 


one of the most splendid works that has issued from the press, in 
illustration of the most romantic country in Europe. 





Art. XIII.—Beauties of the Country; or, Descriptions of Rural Cus- 
toms, Objects, Scenery, and the Seasons. By THomas MILuzr. 
Author of “A Day in the Woods.” London: Van Voorst. 1837. 


Tue most superficial reader could not fail of forming a just opinion 
regarding the promise which the author of “ A Day in the Woods” 
gave in that charming and unpretending work. The tenderness, 
and the freshness of poetic feeling that flowed and gushed through- 
out that production, manifestly came from a copious fountain, whose 
streams had not yet disclosed that sweeping breadth and crystal 
purity which they are capable of exhibiting. The volume now 
before us is a fulfilment of much of the promise alluded to. ‘There 
are here more various tokens of power, of sound taste, and anxious 
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culture, than the former book evinced ; and yet there seems to be 
more of ‘nature in the performance, as if the author trusted more 
confidently to himself, and thought less of being fine than of being 
forcible. 

The. title of the work points to a subject, that has been often 
treated upon a similar plan ; and yet so abundant and pleasing are 
the topics, which the Country furnishes, in the course of a twelve- 
months’ history, both for description and the disportings of the 
imagination, that no number of writers can ever exhaust the charm- 
ing materials belonging to the theme, provided each has been a 
patient and earnest wanderer amongst its ever-changing scenery, 
and provided each be faithful to his own experience and individual 
suggestions. 

ow, Mr. Miller is one of the best informed and enthusiastic 
observers of the Country that we have ever met with. We presume 
that in pursuing his laborious trade of basket-making he has often, 
and at all seasons of the year, had occasion to traverse the provinces 
far and near. Accordingly he has become acquainted with not only 
everything that is beautiful in rural scenery, but everything that is 
engaging in rural life. He not only describes the most charac- 
teristic appearances for every month in the year, which fall within 
the limits of botany and natural history, without, however, their 
technicalities, but whatever is poetical in life. Rural sports, cus- 
toms, and superstitions, are thus made subservient to the main desi 
of the work. Many an English village has been ransacked for this 
purpose ; and while whatever that is most interesting to the imagi- 
nation is brought before the reader, which such subjects can offer, 
a great deal of useful knowledge is commanicated. ‘The book is 
therefore made the vehicle of much sound morality and religious 
feeling, which the benevolent character of the author renders 
doubly attractive. 

Although much of the volume consists of extracts, both in verse 
and prose, from the best writers who have preceded him in his 
papas line, yet these are so skilfully disposed, and set in such a 

ecoming framework of original matter, that it may be said, all 
that is really good, whether belonging to the author’s stores, or to 
others; is here to be found ; showing a deep and familiar acquaint- 
ance with the finest pastoral poets and choicest spirits who have 
luxuriated among rural scenes. After an introductory poem, which 
chaunts the Beauties of the Country, and a chapter descriptive of 
the pleasures and benefits of a life there spent, each month of the 
year, beginning with January, has an appropriate chapter. And 
to give the volume a more exquisite aspect, it is beautifully 
illustrated by engravings after the pencil of Mr. Edward Lambert. 

In reviewing a work like the present, little else is required, after 
a short account of its plan, than to cite a few passages, to show how 
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the author has observed nature and rural life, and to what 
purpose he has turned the things described, as matter for touching 
reflections. In January, take Snow for a theme. | 


“ The snow is also very beautiful when it has first fallen. Many of 
our poets have had recourse to the snow-flake for images of innocence 
and purity; nor do I know a fitter emblem than a falling flake, ere it 
receives the stain of earth. There are but few things with which we can 
compare snow. The Psalmist says, ‘ He giveth the snow like wool; he 
scattereth the hoar-frcst like ashes. Wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow. It is usual to say, ‘as pale as death.’ Byron bas written, her eyes 
‘were black as death.” Thomson thus beautifully describes the appearance 
of a heavy fall of snow :— 


‘ All on a sudden now the cherish’d fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current; low the woods 
Bow their hoar heads; and here the languid Sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man.’ 


‘«« How beautiful appears the sky at this season in frosty weather! the 
full round moon lighting the whitened earth, glancing upon tree and turret, 
mountain and river, in which the glittering stars are mirrored. We gaze 
upon them and think of the bygone days when our forefathers ploughed 
the wide waste of waters without compass or chart, guided by the stars 
alone. The shepherd-boy gazes upward as he returns from foddering his 
cattle, and thinks of the daisies of summer scattered, like them, upon the 
green earth. Our attention is arrested by their beauty; we see their 
dazzling silver twinkling in the deep blue of midnight, and wonder what 
they are. Oh! they may be worlds peopled like ours, with valleys flower- 
bordered, and greenwoods waving under sunny skies. Or are they the 
abodes of blessed spirits—beings who have passed through this vale of 
tears, and are now placed in those starry dwellings, far from care and 
sorrow ? 

‘’Tis midnight! on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright. 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turn’d to earth without repining ; 
Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray !’ 


So sang Byron; and we think of those hours when care sat heavily upon 
the heart—when we wandered abroad in such a scene, amid the stillness of 
the hills, by the dreaming forest, and called death ‘ soft names in many a 
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mused rhyme,’ and wished to ‘ cease upon the midnight with no pain,” and 
gazed on the blue sky, the burning stars, the serenity of earth and air, all 
silent as the grave. Then we fain would have peered through the azure 
vault, or listened to those voices which we once loved, singing now beyond 
the moon, far away in the echoing domes of heaven. ‘*Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons? Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth, when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ?’ 

‘I know not what effect snow has upon the air in retarding the progress 
of sound; but I have often observed that everything which at other times 
is heard distinct, isnow muffled. The ringing of a bell, shouting, the firing 
of a gun, the barking of a dog, all appear far more distant, And in those 
sounds which we are accustomed to hear daily, the change is at first sur- 
prising. The whole highway is covered with snow several inches thick : 
the village streets appear silent ; you see the usual stir, but they move more 
like things in dreams. The huge waggon, which at other times shakes the 
earth with its load, now moves along a thing of silence; even the horses’ 
feet are muffled. You are obliged to look sharply behind and around you, 
or some hasty rider will be upon you as suddenly as if he had sprung from 
the earth. Even the bullock driven by the butcher lows upon your ear 
before you are aware of his presence. Then to see all the snow-covered 
cottages rising one above another on the hill-side, ‘ piled high like cloud on 
cloud,’ dimly gleaming under a white sky too, as ‘if earth and heaven were 
formed of snow.’ Then to see the anxiety of the farmers in the morning, 
going out to examine their fields, looking over the hedges or standing upon 
some gate to number their sheep; and if they miss one, exploring all the 
hollows where the snow has drifted, and at last, perhaps, finding it grazing 
securely knee deep in some ditch on the few green things that yet remain.” 


This specimen lets the reader see how minutely and closely the 
author has watched the appearances of Nature, and how richly he 
has stored his mind with the finest reflections that have ever been 
recorded in reference to the same phenomena. Another extract from 
the same month introduces the reader to some other subjects of in- 
terest and poetic imaginings. 

“Rosemary buds this month ; and although it is but little noticed in our | 
day excepting in a few out-of-the-way villages, it was held in great esteem 

our ancestors. Formerly they used it to stir their foaming tankards, 
which held more good things than they do now. It was also usual to dip 
this plant in their cups at a wedding, before drinking the health of the new- 
married couple; and it was borne before the bride at marriages, and some- 
times strewed upon the path of the bridal party as they returned from 
church : the couch was also decorated with rosemary. Shakspeare, who 
took great note of old customs, puts rosemary into the hands of Ophelia, 
who presents it as a remembrance. The bier of the dead was adorned with 
this herb ; and we read of a young bride dying on her wedding-day, and 
the rosemary whieh was destined for her bridal was used to grace her fune- 
ral, In an old play, one of the characters wishes for his friend to have at 


his funeral 
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‘ A sprig of rosemary, dipt in common water, 
To smell at as they walk along the streets.’ 


“ Herrick in his Hesperides thus addresses the rosemary . 


‘ Grow for two ends, it matters not at all, 
Be ’t for my bridal or my burial.’ 


“The custom of dragging a plough through the towns and villages ‘on 
Plough Monday, is still preserved in Lincolnshire among the ° 
They also repeat some verses, of which I remember but little, although I 
have no doubt of their antiquity. They seldom failed to obtain a sufficient 
sum of money to furnish them with a supper in the evening; when the 
assembled with their sweethearts at the public-house, and danced in all the 
finery of paint, ribands, and masks. Generally one of them was dressed in 
woman’s costume, and enacted the part of Maid Marian, singing also some- 
thing beginning with 

‘When Robin Hood and me 

Lived under the greenwood tree, 

So merrily, so merrily.’ 
Their antics bore no bad resemblance to Jim Crow, having in them innu- 
merable ‘ wheel-abouts’ and ‘ turn-abouts,’ especially the above-mentioned 
gentleman, who figured in a gaudy-coloured print gown, borrowed doubt- 
less from some dairy-maid, whose waist bore a greater resemblance to an 
animated apple-dumpling than the Venus of Canova. Others were dressed 
in white smockfrocks, stitched and ornamented at the bosoms ; they carried 
long waggon-whips over their shoulders, which they were at times compelled 
to use on the backs and legs of the boys, who were always ready with the 
epithets of ‘country joskins,’ ‘ clodhoppers,’ and such like phrases; and 
when the‘ ploughboys had drunk pretty freely, war was sometimes waged 
between them and the warriors of the market-town. Then followed a 
scene which it would be difficult to describe—Maid Marian being the point 
of contest, and Azs gown the banner for which the enemy struggled.” 


Has the reader ever met with more vivid notices of Spring than 
we here quote ? 


«‘ Spring is come at last! There is a primrose colour on the sky,— 
there is a voice of singing in the woods, and a smell of flowers in the green 
lanes. Call her fickle April if you choose ;—I have always found her con- 
stant as an attentive gardener. Who would wish to see her slumber- 
ing away in sonshine, when the daisies are opening their pearly mouths for 
showers? Her very constancy is visible in her changes: if she veils her 
head for a time, or retires, it is but to return with new proofs of her faith- 
fulness, to make herself more loveable, to put on an attire of richer green, 
or deck her young brows with more beautiful blossoms. Call her not fickle, 
but modest,—and abashed maiden, whose love is as faithful as the flaunting 
May or passionate June. Robed in green, with the tint of apple-blossoms 
upon her cheek, holding in her hands primroses and violets, she stands 
beneath the budding hawthorn, her young eyes fixed upon the tender grass, 
or glancing sideways at the daisies, as if afraid of looking upon the sun, of 
whom she is enamoured. Day after day she wears some additional charm, 
and the sky-god bends dowu his golden eyes in delight at her beauty ; and 
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if he withdraws his shining countenance, she is all tears, weeping in an 
April shower for his loss. Fickle Sun! he, too, soon forgets the tender 
maiden, clothed in her simple robes, and decorated with tender buds, and, 
like a rake, hurries over his blue pathway, and pines for the full-bosomed 
May, or the voluptuous June, forgetting April, and her sighs and tears. 

“Oh! how delightful is it now to wander forth into the sweet-smelling 
fields; to set one’s foot upon nine daisies—a sure test that spring is come; 
to see meadows lighted with the white flowers ; to watch the skylark wing- 
ing his way to his blue temple in the skies, 


‘ Singing above, a voice of light ;’ 


to hear the blackbird’s mellow flute-like voice ringing from some distant 
covert, among the young beauties of the wood, who are robing themselves 
for the masque of Summer! ill these are sights and sounds calculated to 
elevate the heart above its puny cares and trifling sorrows, and to throw 
around it a repose, calm and spirit-like as the scene whose beauty hushed 
its heavings. There is an invisible chord—a golded link of love, between 
our souls and Nature: it is no separate thing—no distinct object, but a 
yearning affection towards the whole of her works. We love the blue sky, 
the rolling river, the beautiful flowers, and the green earth; we are enrap- 
tured with the old hills and the hoary forests. The whistling reeds say 
something soothing to us; there is a cheering voice in the unseen wind; 
and the gurgling brook, as it babbles along, carries with it a melody of 
other years—the tones of our playfellows, the gentle voice of a lost mother, 
or the echo of a sweet tongne that scarcely dared to murmur its love. Who 
is there that is not a worshipper of Nature? Look at the parties who 
emerge from the breathless alleys of the metropolis when the trees have put 
on their summer clothing !—Listen to their merry laughter floating over 
the wide fields from beneath the broad oak where they are seated : the cares, 
and the vexations, and the busy calculations of this work-a-day world are 
forgotten, and they loosen their long-chained minds and set them free to 
‘dally with the waving flowers. They join in chorus with the birds, and the 
trees, and the free streams ; and, sending their songs after the merry breeze, 
triumph over pain and care.” 


An English village is also pictured to the life, and is as unlike 
what ‘a Cockney would call rural, as his suburban trimmings are to 
the untortured luxuriance of nature. 


* I never look upon the free, open green in our English villages, which 
no one seems to claim for his own, and see the large old solitary oak, elm, 
or sycamore towering in its centre, and spreading its shadowy branches 
above the rude benches that surround its trunk, but I think of the many 
good and evil tidings which have for ages been talked of there. It is so 
perfect an English picture, to see the old men, when their day's work is 
done, assemble there one after another, smoking their long pipes, and sit- 
ting down to talk over the progress of crops, the appearance of the weather, 
the health and prosperity or adversity of their neighbours, while their 
children are rolling and laughing upon the unclaimed grass, or playing with 
the harmless shepherd’s-dog. And then to observe the knowing looks of 
the older children, drinking in the words of the elders with wonder, and 
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marvelling in their little minds how such things can be—how care. can 
exist in a world where there are so many bird’s-nests, so much good milk, 
such large hunches of brown bread and cheese, and so many green fields 
and beautiful flowers! And then the strange conclusions they leap to 
when among themselves,+—the various versions of what they have. heard, 
and the wonderful constructions they put upon things too weighty for their 
intellects! Even then you may trace dawnings of the stronger minds; the 
doubting look, the unwillingness to give credence to the decision; the 
knowing shake of the head, and all those little motions which indicate 
doubt. The questions they put to their parents, the sparkling of their 
eyes when their minds are just able to grapple with the subject, and the 
shrewd way in which they make their inquiries, are well worth studying. 
Then to look round the green, and see all those little whitewashed cottages, 
so neatly thatched, seldom containing more than one story, but each stand- 
ing upon plenty of ground, with a little garden at the front, a few beehives, 
or a row of milk-pans, all clean and arranged in order ; some of the frents 
overgrown with woodbine, which in their unchecked luxurianceé have par- 
tially hidden the parlour-window. Then to think of the beauty, the 
health, the repose that breathe around such spots: the singing of birds, 
the humming-bees, the gaudy butterflies, passing or crossing each other; 
the waving of the trees, the lowing of kine, the bleating of sheep, the 
neighing of young colts; the milkmaid’s song as she walks past with well- 
filled pail, or sits under some pleasant tree: all these are things that sink 
into the heart—sights that we sigh for in the dense city, amid the roll of 
carriages and the vociferations of jostled passengers. Then to see the sun 
set upon such a tranquil scene; the blue smoke rising in unbended pillars 
and mixing with the deep foliage; the sloping beam gilding a distant 
rivulet, or bathing in crimson the top of a far-off wood; the church-spire 
rising in its grey antiquity, and looking down upon the lovely groves svat- 
tered at its base ; the dim outline of the hills, the faint mist spreading over 
the valleys, a bell just heard from some neighbouring village, the falling 
weir, the bay of a distant mastiff, the clap of an old gate, the song of the 
ploughboy returning home! Live not all these images in the heart, chas- 
ing away even care while we contemplate them, and throwing a soothing 
tranquillity over the soul—a rest which we remember, a poetry which owns 
no words, a delight which can never be forgotten? 

“ Then to wander up some sequestered lane, scarcely different from the 
fields in respect to grass, so few were the vehicles that traversed it; the 
long high hedges on each side and the tall trees that arched overhead 
almost shuttting out every other prospect: On the shelving bank the 
beautiful blue periwinkle spreads itself, throwing out its bright leaves and 
limber runners, or mingling its lovely flowers with the wild rose to which 
it has climbed. Hawthorns, which have never been pruned, but left alone 
to the hand of Nature, have assumed the appearance of the skirts of a forest, 
so thick, so high, so impenetrable have they grown. The fragrant honey- 
suckle dangles befure you, sweeping across the face as if inviting you to 
inhale its odour ; and the mossy banks rise high on each hand, green and 
cool, a couch not to be despised. Oh! what a place is that for violets and 
primroses ! what hundreds have been gathered there !—ay, perhaps, years 
ago, hoary old men can tell you how they wandered there in spring when 
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they were children, and filled their little pinafores and came home laden 
with boughs of May. And many a sad mother recollects that lane, for 
there she plucked the flowers with which she adorned the coffin of her in- 
nocent child.—What numbers of birds assemble there! Every step you 
take startles some sweet songster, who hurries away until you have passed 
into the sunnier fields. Even their nests are secure there : the depth of the 
hedges and the dark umbrage of the overhanging trees conceal them from 
the lynx-eyes of the young urchin; or if he chance to catch a glimpse of 
one, the impenetrable barrier of old hawthorns and briars renders his exer- 
tions useless. These are choice places for snail-shells, some of them of the 
richest colours, striped with regular lines of crimson, and yellow, and 
black. The boys often collect them, and extracting the snail, press the 
points of the shells together, and he whose shell is first broken, is consi- 
dered beaten: they sometimes find a shell that will break scores without 
being fractured, and happy is the wight who owns such a one !” 

Here follow some choice sentiments with which we have often 
sympathized. It is the month of May that the writer is describ- 
ing. | 

“ The sap begins to flow through the trees, and the woodman is busied 
in stripping the bark from their long trunks. No one unacquainted 
with wood-scenery can imagine the rich odour that arises from a newly- 
felled tree ;—the green boughs resign their breath with a sweet fra- 
grance—they die 

‘In the odour of scantity.’ 
I dislike to see these ancient druids prostrated—these 
\ ‘Green-rubed senators of mighty woods,’ 

as Keats has happily called them. It is asad sight to see their beautiful 
branches scattered around the gigantic bole which, like an affectionate 
parent, had so long nurtured them; and the crimson chips showered in 
every direction, as if staining the tender grass; while all * their budding 
honours’ look withered and mournful, and will never again shelter the 
gentle dove or the luge-tongued nightingale! Still the iron trunk has 
its glory, and will bear the dreaded thunder of Britain over stormy seas, 
and growl defiance in the face of our enemies, nor remember its quiet 
home in the green forest.” 


The scene that is next painted, forms a perfect landscape pic- 


ture. 

“How beautiful appears an old English park, with its long lines of 
moss-covered walls extending for miles, built of small bricks, and upheld 
against thecrumbling finger of Time by massy buttresses! We look through 
the huge iron gates that swing upon the tall stone pillars, each crowned 
with a couchant greyhound, and see the long carriage-path, overhung 
with its noble rows of elms, with here and there a sunbeam bursting 
through the branches and making the yellow gravel glitter like gold. 
Farther down is seen an old fountain pouring its clear stream into a large 
conch-shell of granite, while a stony Triton bends above it, as if for ever 
listening to the music-making waters. We hear the low murmuring, and 
the air around us fgels cooler at the sound, as if we felt the silver spray 
playing upon oug’ cheek. Above the dead-eyed Triton, round whose 
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brow the green ivy has twined, stands a peacock with his gorgeous train 
expanded, screaming at intervals, and drowning the fountain’s sound, 
We see the ancient oaks rearing their gnarled arms over the hills and 
valleys, and extending their shadows to the fern and gorse, and golden 
broom, standing with their burnished helmets in the sunlight. Occasion- 
ally we catch a glimpse of some stately swan arching its silver neck and 
scudding along the broad lake, just descried hy the straggling beam that 
sleeps upon its surface, glinting between the trees above the tall rushes 
that skirt its margin. Herds of deer are also scattered in picturesque 
positions, some lifting up their antlered heads, and browsing upon the 
young branches that fall within their reach, while others lie upon the 
cool grass beneath the deep umbrage of old trees, or are trooping through 
the open glades at full speed, now glancing by some winding avenue, 
then bounding over some distant hillock, and anon lost in the far-off 
thicket. 

“We hear the cawing of rooks as they hover round their airy city, 
buried in the rich foliage of the elms. The soft cooof the ringdoves comes 
upon the whispering wind that sweeps lazily by us laden with the per- 
fume of the woodbine, which floated on with that mourning sound. The 
lowing of kine reaches us from some rich pasture hidden from our sight 
by the clustering beeches; we see the long-eared hare nestling on her 
seat in a tuft of high grass, or the rabbit hopping across some footpath, 
and hastening to its burrow in the sandbank by the young plantation ; 
and the hawk wheeling above the summit of the gnarled hawthorn, or 
poising himself over his prey, and then dropping like a plummet from 
out of sight; while the heron wafts herself above the tops of the tall pines, 
now seen for a moment sweeping over a sea of branches, then vanishing 
in the distance, or alighting by the still lakes in quest of food. We see 
portions of the old Hal] through the openings of the trees; here a turret 
arises, towering above the topmost bough of a large oak; there a stack 
of chimneys are seen, the blue smoke curling in fantastic wreaths 
between the foliage; while glimpses of lawns and shrubberies, and grey 
pillars, and glittering windows, and the cackling of hens, and the gabbling 
of ducks, and the deep baying of the mastiff, and the low bleating of some 
pet lamb, tell us that wealth, and happiness, and beauty, with all pleasant 
sights and sounds, are embosomed among the tall trees. 


‘ There, plunged amid the shadows brown, 
Imagination lays him down, 
Attentive, in his airy mood, 
To every murmur of the wood ; 
The bee in yonder flowery nook, 
The chidings of the headlong brook, 
The green leaf shivering in the gale, 
The warbling hills, the lowing vale, 
The distant wood man’s echoing stroke, 
The thunder of the falling oak.’ ” 


We might go through every month, and cull numberless passages 
as beautiful and engaging as any now selected. Whenever it is 
scenery that the author describes, one sees and feélg at once that he 
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speaks like one who has lived much in the country, and has looked 
on every ordinary appearance with a poet’s eye, so as to connect the 
whole with the most impressive sentiments. His very trees look 
soft and feathery when he speaks of them ; we see them green and 
alive, and love as if they could reciprocate the affection. 

But we must take our leave, for the present, of Mr. Miller, nothing 
doubting, if length of days be his, of ere long meeting him again, 
and being treated to much that is as sweet, pure, and rich, as any 
thing that has ever been gathered from among the “ Beauties of the 
Country,” or in ** The Woods.” It is in September that we part 
with him, when he has charmed us with a little courtship story, 
a as one can readily believe proved true in his own youthful 

istory. 

" Ready has autumn assumed her garment of solemn gold before there 
is a change in the aspect of Nature—a furrowing of deep thought upon 
the woods—a silent spirit walking abroad, which speaks only to the heart 
—passes over the still harvest-fields without an audible word, and only 
shows us the falling leaf with the motion of its finger, or brings to our minds 
the majestic grandeur of the Scripture, where it is written that ‘ we all do 
fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, like the wind, have taken us away. And 
all thou hast shall fall down, as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a 
falling fig from the fig-tree. For ye shall be as an oak whose leaf falleth, as 
oaks when they cast their leaves; and the sound of ashaken leaf shall chase 
them, and they shall flee.” How beautiful are these similes ! and hundreds 
such are scattered over the Bible, 


‘ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brvoks 
In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 
High over-arch’d embower.’ 


“ But let us not yet look at the melancholy side of the year, for autumn 
is a lovely season. 

‘Many and pleasant are my recollections of September, for it was the 
long-looked-for month in which we annually sallied forth a-nutting. How 
the wild lanes rang with laughter, as we sauntered through them, as merry 
a group of lads and lasses as ever bore a bottle of berry-brown ale! Over 
many a pleasant meadow we wandered before we reached the old wood. At 
length it rose before us, green and silent, as though all its hoary trees 
slumbered. Then we had to find an entrance; and there was the deep 
dyke to cross, over which weeds and rushes hung; and the tangling fence 
to scale, armed with thorns and ragged brambles. At length a gap was 
discovered ; and then we had to hand our fair companions across a ditch, 
who screamed at fears of their own creating, while a watching briar caught 
hold of their passing drapery, and claimed a portion for toll. On we rambled 
towards its gloomy centre, threading our way among the entangling under- 
wood, then making a circuit to avoid some impenetrable thicket—now 
stooping, or almost creeping, to pass under the low branches—anon tearing 
our garments with the brambles, or hunting for a lost shoe amid the furze. 
At last we reached an open glade where the full sun streamed upon the un- 
trodden grass. This we claimed as our resting-place ; and having drunk a 
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foaming bumper, we deposited our provisions at the foot of an oak, and 
each where his fancy led him set out to gather the nuts. Dost thou 
recollect, my dear Mary, how we struck up. a dark avenue together, and, 
after a long contest with the impending boughs, at last came upon a lovely 
clump of hazels where the brown nuts hung in clusters? Remember you 
the transparency of the slender branches as a green golden light streamed 
through the beautiful foliage, and the mournful cadence of a ringdove that 
kept cooing at intervals somewhere beyond the gloomy fir-trees? . Have 
you forgotten how far we wandered away from our companions as we were 
tempted onward by the ripe brown nuts which we gathered so plentifully in 
that sequestered part of the wood, and then we called alternately to,our 
comrades? O how your shrill sweet voice rang through the distant, dells! 
—and then we listened, but heard nothing save the prolonged echoes dying 
away in the distance. Many an intricate maze did we thread, where. the 
deep umbrage made an eternal twilight ; and after long:search, we found 
another couple, who, like us, were in quest of the open glade. . And:then 
we turned to gaze upon the sun, and at last saw an old tree which we 
remembered passing, and soon found our companions, And when our 
repast was spread under the broad tree, we sang our best songs, and told 
our oldest stories. And one lovely girl sat with her back to a young man, 
and pouted her rosy lip, and was busied in tearing a bunch of autumn- 
flowers to pieces ; and when the youth spoke kindly, she threw up her head 
haughtily, and averted her eyes. Cruel youth! he had trifled with, her, 
love; had led her away from her companions, she in no wise reluctant, 
and, while busied in gathering the brown bunches, stole from her un- 
aware, and lingering behind a large tree, had heard her call upon his 
name several times without answering. And when he returned, for he 
had not been a stone-cast from her, he saw a tear gathering in’ her 
large blue eye. Then she accused him of not loving her, or he would 
never have left her in that lonely place, although her heart told her:that 
he would lay down his life’ for her safety. But the parting-kiss would be 
sweeter after this love-quarrel, their affection for each other would:be more 
sincerely felt, and gentle dreams will hover around their slumbers.”’, 





Arr. XIV.—An Account of Jane C. Rider, the Spring field Somnambu-, 
list : the Substance of which was Delivered as a Lecture before: the: 
Spring field Lyceum. Massachusetts. By W.L. Betpen, M.D. 1¥2mo0.: 
pp- 134. , hes 4-03 ¢- 

Jane C. River, whose remarkable and interesting history is the. 

subject of the small volume before us, is in the seventeenth year of 

her age, and the daughter of a respectable mechanic of Brattle- 
borough, Vermont, in the state of Massachusetts. In early infancy 
she lost her mother, who died.of some disease of the brain, . Jane, 
resided with her father and the friends of her mother until April, 

1833, when she removed to Springfield, where she is represented to , 

have secured the confidence and love of all with whom she was 

connected. : 
T 
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‘Her education is superior to that which is usually acquired by those 
occupying the middle rank in society. She is fond of reading, and eape- 
cially delights in poetry, her selections of which generally evince a chaste 
and correct taste. Though of a full habit, her appearance is prepossess- 
ing, and her plump and rosy cheeks, by the unprofessional observer at 
least, would be regarded as the index of perfect health. She, however, 
has always been subject to frequent head-aches, and other symptoms 
arising from an undue determination of blood to the head; and about three 
years since was, for several months, affected with Chorea. A small spot on 
the left side of the head, near the region which phrenologists assign to the 
organ of ‘ marvellousness,’ has since her earliest recollection been tender, 
or painful on pressure, and the sensibility is much increased when she 
suffers from head-ache. During the paroxysms to which she has lately 
been subject, this spot, at all times painful, is frequently the seat of such 
intense agony as to induce her to exclaim, ‘it ought to be cut open—it 
ought to be cut open.’ Her eyes are so sensible to the light, that she in- 
variably suffers when she goes abroad in a clear day without a veil. From 
her infancy she has been in the habit of sleeping more soundly, and a 
greater number of hours, than is usual. She is seldom conscious of dream- 
ing, and rarely wakes of her own accord in the morning. In her childhood 
she was in the habit of occasionally rising in her sleep, but did not mani- 
fest any of the peculiar powers on those occasions which have since ren- 
dered her case so remarkable.” 


She was first attacked with the singular affection about to be 
described, on the night of the 24th of June; it was then supposed 
that she was deranged. Dr. Belden, who was called in, found her 
struggling to get out of bed, complaining very much at the same 
time of pain in the left side of the head. Her face was flushed, 
head het, eyes closed, and her pulse much excited. Attributing the 
attack to the presence of undigested food in the stomach, Dr. Belden 
gave her an active emetic, which brought away a large quantity of 
green currants, after which she became more quiet, and soon fell 
into a natural sleep, from which she did not awake until morning ; 
when she was totally unconscious of every thingthat had passed 
during the night, and could scarcely be persuaded that she had not 
slept quietly the whole time. After the lapse of nearly a month 
she was attacked with a second paroxysm, during which, after 
several attempts to keep her in bed, it was determined to suffer her 
to take her own course, and watch her movements. Released 
from constraint she dressed herself, went down stairs, and pro- 
ceeded to make preparations for breakfast. 

‘* She set the table, arranged the various articles with the utmost preci- 
sion, went into a dark room and toa closet at the most remote corner, 
from which she took the coffee-cups, placed them ‘on a waiter, turned it 
sideways to pass through the doors, avoided all intervening obstacles, and 
deposited the whole safely on the table. 

‘She then went into the pantry, the blinds of which were shut, and the 
door closed after her. She there skimmed the milk, poured the cream into 
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one cup and the milk into another without spilling a drop. She then cut 
the bread, placed it regularly on the plate, and divided the slices in the 
middle. In fine, she went through the whole operation of preparin 
breakfast with as much precision as she could in open day; and this, wi 
her eyes closed, and without any light except that of one lamp, which was 
standing in the breakfast room to enable the family to observe her opera- 
tions. During the whole time she seemed to take no notice of those 
around her, unless they purposely stood in her way, or placed chairs or 
other obstacles before her, when she avoided them, with an expression of 
impatience at being thus disturbed. 

‘She finally returned voluntarily to bed, and on finding the table 
arranged for breakfast when she made her appearance in the morning, in- 
quired why she had been suffered to sleep, while another had performed 
her duty. None of the transactions of the preceding night had left the 
slightest impression on her mind—a sense of fatigue the following day 


being the only evidence furnished by her conciousness in confirmation of 
the testimony of those who saw her.’’ 


After this the paroxysms became more frequent, a week seldom 


passing without two or three, but she was not always precisely simi- 
larly affected. 


‘Sometimes she did not leave her room, but was occupied in luoki 
over the contents of her trunk, and arranging the different articles of dress. 
She occasionally placed things where she could not find them when awake, 
but some circumstances induced the belief that the knowledge of their 
situation was restored to her in a subsequent paroxysm. In one instant she 
disposed of her needle-book where she could not afterwards discover it ; 
but after some time had elapsed, she was found one night in her chamber, 
sewing a ring on the curtain with a needle which she must have procured 
from the lost book. 

‘The entire paroxysm was sometimes passed in bed, where she su 
talked, and repeated passages of poetry. Once she imagined herself ac 
Brattleborough, spoke of scenes and persons with which she was acquainted 
there, and described the characters of certain individuals, with great accuracy 
and shrewdness, and imitated their actions so exactly as to produce a most 
comical effect. At this time she denied ever having been at Springfield, 
nor could she be made to recollect a single individual with whom she was 
acquainted here, except one or two whom she had known in Brattle- 
borough. Even the name of the people with whom she lived seemed 
unfamiliar and strange to her. 

‘‘ Generally her conceptions relative to place were, to a certain extent, 
correct—those relating to time were very commonly inaccurate. She 
almost invariably supposed it was day; hence her common reply when 
reminded that it was time for her to retire, was, ‘ What! go to bed in the 
day time?’ And when I say her notions relative to place were in accord- 
ance with fact, the statement requires considerable limitation. She very 
frequently imagined herself in a different room from the one where she 
actually was, and almost always in the room which she usually occupied 
when awake. 


“ Still her movements were always regulated by the senses, and not, by 
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her preconceived notion of things. Her chamber was contiguous to a hall, 
at one extremity of which was the staircase. At the head of the stairs 
was a door which was usually left open, but which was once closed after she 
was asleep, and fastened by placing the blade of a knife over the latch. On 
getting up, she rushed impetuously from her room, and without stopping, 
reached out her hand before she came to the door, seized the knife, and 
throwing it indignantly on the floor, exclaimed, ‘ Why do you wish to 
fasten me in?” 

* Without entering into minute detail, I will only mention some of the 
most remarkable circumstances which occured at this early period of the 
complaint. 

‘* Allusion has been made to her sewing in the dark, and circumstances 
render it almost certain that she must at that time have threaded her needle 
also. Some time after this occurence she conceived the plan, during her 
paroxysm, of making a bag, in which, as she said, to boil some squash. 
She was then seen to thread a needle in a room in which there was barely 
light enough to enable others to perceive what she was about, and after- 
wards, the same night, she was seen to do it with her eyes closed. In this 
condition she completed the bag, and though a little puckered, as she 
observed, it still answered very well to boil the squash in. 

‘* In one instance she not only arranged the table for a meal, but actually 
prepared a dinner in the night, with her eyes closed. She first went into 
the cellar in the dark, procured the vegetables, washed each kind sepa- 
rately, brought in the wood and made a fire. While they were being 
boiled, she completed the arrangements of the table, and then proceeded to 
try the vegetables to ascertain whether they were sufficiently cooked. 
After repeated trials, she observed the smallest of them were done—she 
took them up, and after waiting a little, said the rest would do, and took them 
up also. They were actually very well cooked. She then remarked that 
S., a little girl in the family, ate milk, and procured a bowl for her—she 
also procured one for herself and ate it. As the family did not seat them- 
selves at table, she became impatient, and complained that the men never 
were ready for their dinner. While engaged in her preparations, she ob- 
served a lamp burning in the room, and extinguished it, saying, ‘ she did 
not know why people wished to keep a lamp burning in the day time.’ On 
being requested to go to bed, she objected, alleging, as a reason, that it 
was day; but was persuaded to do so by being reminded that she was 
not well, and that sleep would relieve her head. In the morning she 
appeared as usual, totally unconscious of the transactions of the preceding 
night. 
ae At first, the paroxysms occurred ouly in the night, and generally soon 
after she went to bed. As the disease advanced, they commenced earlier 
—she then fell asleep in the evening, sitting in her chair—or rather passed 
into the state of somnambulism ; for her sleep, under these circumstances, 
was never natural. Ata still later period, the attack took place at any 
hour during the day or evening. After she began to be affected in the day 
time, the fit seldom commenced when she was in bed; and even when she 
retired, as'she often did, in this state, she usvally remained quiet till the 
paroxysm subsided—though at times she continued to talk and sing. 
Sometimes she suffered two distinct paroxysms in one day.” 
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’ The following is the general description as given by. Dr. Belden, of 
the paroxysms during that period of the disease in which the extraor- 
dinary acuteness of vision was manifested ; after this was lost, most 
of the other symptoms were less marked, and many or them disap- 
peared entirely. 


“The state of somnambulism was usually preceded by a full, heavy, 
unpleasant feeling in the head—sometimes by head-ache, ringing in the 
ears, cold extremities, and an irresistible propensity to drowsiness, attended 
with a feeling as if weights were appended to the eyelids. There was 
almost always a slight contraction of the eyebrows, the cheeks were flushed, 
and sometimes tinged with a crimson hue. By great exertions, the fit 
might be put off for hours after the appearance of these symptoms; but, in 
order to gain this reprieve, it was necesssary for her to walk, or be engaged 
in some active employment. ‘The most effectual preventive was exposure 
the open air. The moment these precautions were relaxed, and sometimes 
even in the midst of her active duties, she experienced what she described 
as a sense of rushing to the head, attended with a loss of the power of speech 
and motion. Ifin this state she was immediately carried into the open air 
the fit was often arrested ; but if this was delayed a moment too long, she 
lost all recollection, and could not by any efforts be aroused. Toa spec- 
tator she appeared like a person going quietly to sleep. Her eyes were 
closed, the respirations becante long and deep, her attitude, and the mo- 
tions of her head, resembling those of a person in a profound slumber. 
During the fit, the breathing, though sometimes natural, was often hurried 
and attended with a peculiar moaning sound, indicative of suffering. At 
times the pulse was accelerated, but generally it did not vary much from 
the natural standard. I have remarked, that in her first paroxysm the 
head was hot, but was not commonly the case, nor was there any peculiar 
throbbing of the temporal arteries—the hands and feet, however, were 
almost invariably cold. 

“Her manner differed exceedingly in different paroxysms. Sometimes 
she engaged in her usual occupations, and then her motions were remark- 
ably quick and impetuous—she moved with astonishing rapidity, and ac- 
complished whatever she attempted with a celerity of which she is utterly 
incapable in her natural state. She frequently sat in a rocking chair, at 
times nodding, and then moving her head from side to side with a kind of 
nervous uneasiness, the hand and fingers being at the same time affected 
with a sort of involuntary motion. In the intervals of reading or talking, 
and even when engaged in these very acts, her nods, the expressions of her 
countenance, and her apparent insensibility to surrounding objects, forced 
upon the mind the conviction that she was asleep. Occasionally she was 
cheerful, disposed to talk, and willing to exercise her powers; the greater 
part of the time she was irritable and petulant. Pain in a circumscribed 
spot on the left side of the head was, I believe, always an attendant on the 
paroxysm, and frequently occasioned a degree of suffering almost beyond 
endurance. To this spot she invariably pointed as the seat of her agony, 
when she repeated the expression, ‘ it ought to be cut open—it ought to be 
cut open.’ Occasionally the whole system was thrown into agitation, and 
she presented the appearance of a person in a violent fit of hysterics. 
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“Her eyes were generally closed, but at times they were stretched 
widely open, and the pupil was then very considerably dilated. These 
different states of the eye seemed to occasion no difference in the power of 
seeing—she saw apparently as well when they were closed as she did 
when they were open. In the day time she always had the eyes covered 
with a bandage during the paroxysm, nor would she allow it to be removed 
for a single moment, unless the room was unusually dark. In order to 
test the sensibility of the eye, I took one evening a small concave mirror, 
and held it so that the rays proceeding from a lamp were reflected upon 
her closed eyelid. When the light was so diffused that the outline of the 
illuminated space could scarcely be distinguished, it caused, the moment it 
fell on the eyelid, a shock equal to that produced by an electric battery, 
followed by the exclamation, ‘why do you wish to shoot me in the eyes ?” 
This experiment was repeated several times, and was always attended with 
the same result. It was also tried when she was awake, and the effect, 
though less striking was very perceptible. The same degree of light 
thrown on my eyelids, occasioned no pain. 

** How far she was sensible to the presence of surrounding objects, it is 
very difficult to determine ; indeed, facts seem to prove that she was not, 
in every paroxysm, alike in this respect. Inthe early stage of her complaint, 
she appeared to take little notice of persons, unless they were connected 
with her train of thought, and then she regarded those with her only as 
the representatives of the persons whom she imagined to be present. Nor 
did the sight or the hearing have any tendency to correct the false impres- 
sion. Thus, in her first paroxysm, she regarded me as her father, and 
continued to do so as long as I remained with her ; but, in her subsequent 
fits, this idea was never revived. Her conception of persons was generally 
made to correspond with the idea of the place in which she conceived her- 
selfto be. She was in the habit, when well, of spending her evenings in 
the room with the children of the family, and it was in their company that 
she often imagined herself to be during the paroxysm. The questions whic 
were at these times proposed to her to test her powers of vision, were 
cheerfully and readily answered, because they were questions which it was 
natural for children to ask; or, at least, she supposed them to proceed 
from children. Much that she said was also directed to them, though it 
was evident, at times, her conceptions and perceptions were strangely 
intermingled. Ina paroxysm,soon after the arrival of her father, he asked 
her a question, which she answered by addressing a little boy belonging 
to the family, who was not then in the room; but his knife, which he 
placed in her hands, she immediately recognised as her father’s, and won- 
dered how that came to be in Springfield while he was in Brattleborough. 
At a later pericd of her complaint, she appeared to comprehend more of 
what transpired in her presence, and accordingly she obstinately refused 
to read cards or submit to experiments of any kind. These trials she then 
evidently regarded as so many attempts to impose upon her; and in 
adopting this conclusion she reasoned with perfect consistency ; for if she 
actually could see as she appeared to—if to her vision, night was converted 
into day, and darkness into light, while she was unconscious of anything 
peculiar to herself, what could be more annoying than to be constantly 
teased with questions, which to her senses were perfectly obvious? If a 
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request were made of her which appeared reasonable, especially if it related 
to her customary duties, she really did whatever was required. 

“ There is abundant evidence that she recollected, during a paroxysm, 
circumstances which occurred in a former attack, though there was no 
remembrance of them in the interval. A single illustration will suffice, 
though many more might be given. In a paroxysm, a lady who was pre- 
sent placed in her hand a bead bag which she had never before seen, She 
examined it, named the colours, and compared them with those of a 
belonging to a lady in the family. The latter bag being presented to her 
in a subsequent paroxysm, the recollection of the former was restored— 
she told the colours of the beads, and made the same remarks respecting 
the comparative value of the two bags that she had done before. I had 
taken measures to satisfy myself in the interval that she then remembered 
nothing of the first impression. 

“Attempts to rouse her from this state were uniformly unsuccessful. 
She heard, felt, and saw ; but the impressions which she received through 
the senses had no tendency to waken her. A pailfull of cold water was 
in one instance thrown upon her ; she exclaimed, ‘ Why do wish to drown 
me !’—went to her chamber, changed her dress, and came down again. 
Large doses of laudanum were sometimes given her with a view to relieve 
her pain—it appeared to mitigate her sufferings, and she was observed 
uniformly to wake soon afterwards. Excitements of every kind, and par- 
ticularly attempts to draw forth her peculiar powers, invariably prolonged 
the fits, and generally aggravated the pain in the head. 

‘At the termivation of a paroxysm, she sunk into a profound sleep. 
The frown disappeared from her brow, the respirations again became long 
and deep, and the attitude was that of a person in undisturbed slumber. 
She soon began to gape and rub her eyes, and these motions were 
repeated after short intervals of repose. In the course of fifteen or twenty 
minutes from the first appearance of these symptoms, she opened her eyes, 
when recollection was at once restored. She then invariably reverted to 
the time and place at which the attack commenced, and in no instance, 
when under my care, manifested any knowledge of the time which had 
elapsed, or the circumstances which transpired during the interval. 

‘* These paroxysms were very obviously connected with the state of the 
stomach and digestive organs. Though the appetite was generally good, 
food often occasioned oppression, and she not unfrequently raised a consi- 
derable portion of what she ate. She also had head-ache, acidity of stomach, 
and most of the symptoms usually termed dyspeptic. ‘These circumstances 
had not indeed attracted much attention till after the occurrence of the 
paroxysms; but I then found that they had existed, in a slight degree, 
for some time, and that lately her sufferings from this source had been 
very considerably aggravated. Improper food and other causes affecting 
the stomach directly, I am confident, in several instances, occasioned an 
attack. The very first paroxysm occurred a few hours after she had 
eaten a large quantity of green currants; and two or three times after- 
wards, a paroxysin was occasioned by medicine, which disturbed the 
stomach. 

“ During the fit she very often called for food, particularly for apples ; 
but she seldom woke so suon as usual, after having gratified her appetite. 
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At a time when she had invariably one or two paroxysms daily, I gave her 
an emetic, and afterwards allowed her to take but a sinall quantity of the 
simplest food ; under this course she had but one slight attack for five davs, 
and she was in every respect much better. The paroxysm which she had 
in this instance occurred also under circumstances illustrative of the nature 
of the complaint. It came on in the stage, when she was on the way to 


Worcester, and was preceded by sickness, to which she is very subject 
when riding in a close carriage.” 


The family in which Jane lived were early convinced from the 
confidence with which she moved, and the facility with which she 
always avoided obstacles, that she saw both when her eyes were 
closed and in the dark, but no experiments were instituted to deter- 
mine the fact, until the evening of the 10th of November, when it 


was proposed to ascertain whether she could read with her eyes 
closed. 


“* She was seated in a corner of the room, the lights were placed at a 
distance from her, and so screened as to leave her in almost .x‘tire dark- 
ness. In this situation she read with ease a great number of cards which 
were presented to her, some of which were written with a pencil, and so 
obscurely, that in a faint light no trace could be discerned by common 
eyes. She told me the date of coins, even when the figures were 
nearly obliterated. A visitor handed her a letter, with the request that 
she would read the motto on the seal, which she readily did, although 
several persons present had been unable to decipher it with the aid of a 
lamp. The whole of this time the eyes were, to all appearance, perfectly 
closed. 

“ The second day after this exhibition of her power, she fell asleep in 
the morning in the act of procuring water from the pump. This was 
her first attack in the day time. Soon after, on going out of doors, she 
observed to her companion, ‘ what a beautiful day it is, how bright the 
sun shines!’ It was in fact quite cloudy. When asked by one of the 
ladies of the family to thread a needle, she refused, saying, ‘ you can doit 
for yourself.’ Soon after, she went into a neighbouring house, where 
there was an elderly lady to whom she often rendered this kind of assis- 
tance. This lady said, ‘ Jane, 1 am old, and cannot see very well, will 
you thread my needle for me?’ She immediately complied with the 
request, and threaded the needle not only at that time, but once or twice 
afterwards. She awoke from this paroxysm in the afternoon, and was 
quite distressed to find the fits beginning to affect her in the day time. 

“ The next morning she fell asleep while 1 was prescribing for her, and 
her case having now excited considerable interest, she was visited during 
that and the following day by probably more than a hundred people. To 
this circumstance, undoubtedly, is to be attributed the unprecedented 
length of the paroxysm : for she did not awake til] Friday morning, forty- 
eight hours after the attack. During this time she read a great variety 
of cards written and presented to her by different individuals, told the 
time by watches, and wrote short sentences. 

“ For greater security, a second handkerchief was sometimes placed 
below the one which she wore constantly over her eyes, but apparently 
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without causing any obstruction to the vision. She also repeated with 
great propriety and distinctness several pieces of poetry, some of which. 
she had learned in childhood, but had forgotten, and others which she 
had merely read several years since without having ever committed them 
to memory. In addition to this she sung several songs, such as ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’ and ‘ Bruce’s Address to his Army,’ with propriety and cor- 
rectness. Yet she never learned to sing, and never has been known to 
sing a tune when awake. She was evidently very much exhausted by 
these efforts, and at times her sufferings were so extreme that she could 
not be induced to answer any questions. 

“On Wednesday, November 20th, I took a large black silk handker- 
chief, placed between the folds two pieces of cotton batting, and applied 
it in such.a way that the cotton came directly over the eyes, and com- 
pletely filled the cavity on each side of the nose—the silk was distinctly 
seen to be in close contact with the skin. Various names were then 
written on cards, both of persons with whom.she was acquainted, and of 
those who were unknown to her, which she read as soon as they were 
presented to her. This was done by most of the persons in the room. In 
reading she always held the paper right side up, and brought it into the 
line of vision. The cards were generally placed in her hand for the pur- 
pose of attracting her notice, but when her attention was excited she 
read equally well that which was held before her by another. I do not 
know that she ever read cards which she had never seen, when only the 
back was presented to her. 

“ Being desirous, if possible, to prove that the eye was actually closed, 
I took two large wads of cotton, and placed them directly on the closed 
eyelid, and then bound them on with the handkerchief before used. The 
cotton filled the cavity under the eyebrow, came down to the middle of 
the cheek, and was in close contact with the nose. The former experi- 
ments were then repeated without any difference in the result. She also 
took a pencil, and, while rocking in her chair, wrote her own name, each 
word separately, and dotted the i. Her father, who was. present, asked 
her to write his name. ‘Shall I write Little Billy or Stiff Billy,’ was 
her reply, imagining that the question was proposed by a little boy of the 
name of William belonging to the family. She wrote Stiff Billy—the 
two words without connexion, and after writing them both, she went 
back and dotted the iin each. She then wrote Spring field under them, 
and after observing it a moment, smilingly remarked that she had left out 
a letter, and inserted the 1 in the proper place, 

‘A watch enclosed in a case was handed to her, and she was requested 
to tell the time—after examining both sides, she opened the case, and 
then answered the question. Afterwards, but in the same paroxysm, a 
gentleman present wrote his name in characters so small that no one else 
could distinguish it at the usual distance from the eye. As soon as the 
paper was put into her hand, she pronounced the name. It was thought 
that any attempt to open the eye would be indicated by the contraction 
of the skin on the forehead, but though she was closely watched, nothing 
of the kind was observed. 

“ She also at this time repeated poetry and sung, as before. This she 
did almost every paroxysm; and though there are some pieces which she 
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must have repeated in this way scores of times, her knowledge of them 
when she is awake is not in the least improved by the practice. These 
experiments were performed in the presence of several of the most 
respectable and intelligent gentlemen in town, and they were all convinced 
there could be no deception. 

‘While she was in a paroxysm a few evenings afterwards, the lights 
were removed from her room, and the windows so secured that no object 
was discernible. Two books were then presented to her which had been 
selected for the purpose; she immediately tuld the titles of both, though 
one of them was a book she had never seen before. 

“Monday, Nov. 25th, she was removed to mv house; but, though 
she had several paroxysms in the interval, nothing worthy of notice 
occurred till the 30th. The morning of that day, as she was engaged in 
her customary employments, she complained suddenly of dizziness, seated 
herself in a chair, and immediately became insensible. Soon after, she 
applied a bandage to the eyes, went to her chamber and changed part of 
her dress, She then came down, and taking a basket which she had 
purchased the day before, and which was much soiled, remarked that it 
was dirty, and she would wash it. This operation she performed with as 
much neatness and despatch as she could have done when awake. 

“ The room in the front part of the house she had never seen except 
for a few moments several months since. Theshutters were closed, and 
it was so dark that it was impossible for any one possessing only ordinary 
powers of vision to distinguish the colours in the carpet. She, however, 
though her eyes were bandaged, noticed and commented on the various 
articles of furniture, and pointed out the different colours in the hearth 
rug. She also took up, and read several cards which were lying on the 
table. Soon after, observing her with a skein of thread in her hand, I 
offered to hold it for her to wind. She immediately placed it on my 
hands, and took hold of the end of the thread in a manner which satisfied me 
she saw it, and completed the operation as skilfully as if she were awake. 
Having left the room a moment, I found her on my return with her 
needle threaded, and hemming a cambric handkerchief. She however 
soon abandoned her work, and was then asked to read a little while aloud. 
Bryant’s Poems were given to her; she opened the book, and turning to 
the ‘ Thanatopsis,’ read the whole, (three pages,) and the most of it with 
great propriety. Something being said about her manner of reading, she 
observed there were parts of the piece which she did not understand, that she 
could read it much better if she understood it. The day before, she had 
procured several samples of calico at the shops, portions of some of which 
had been washed since the commencement of her paroxysm. On their 
being spread out before her, she not only told the shop at which she 
obtained each, and named ‘its price, but compared the part which had 
been washed with the piece from which it was taken, and when there was 
any change, pointed out the difference. 

“ A coloured girl came in and seated herself hefore her : she was asked 
if she knew that lady: she smiled, and returned no answer. Some one 
said, ‘She has a beautiful complexion, has she not?” Jane laughed 
heartily, and said, ‘I should think she was somewhat tanned.’ 

“ At dinner she took her seat at the table as usual, helped herself to 
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bread when it was offered, presented her tumbler for water, and through 
the whole time, did not, by her manner or actions, betray the least want 
of sight. After dinner the bandage which she put over her eyes in the 
morning, and which she had worn ever since, was taken off, and in its 
place a black silk handkerchief stuffed with cottun was bound on 80 as to 
fit accurately to the nose and cheeks. Though extremely reluctant on 
account of severe pain in the head, she was at length prevailed on to write 
a part of the ‘Snow Storm,’ one of the pieces which she is in the habit of 
repeating when asleep. She finished one stanza of six lines, and part of 
asecond, In writing she followed fora time the ruled lines placed under 
her paper, but they having been displaced, she proceeded without them, 
continuing, however, nearly in a straight line. In one or two instances 
she failed to make a proper division of the poetry into lines, and several 
times misspelled words which she would not have done had she been 
awake. Twice she noticed the inaccuracy in the spelling, and corrected 
it at the time, but when writing the same words afterwards she fell into 
a similar error. A person standing behind her very carefully interposed 
a piece of brown paper between her eyes and the paper on which she was 
writing. Wheneverthis was done she appeared disturbed, and exclaimed, 
‘don’t don’t.’ For some time I watched her narrowly to ascertain whe- 
ther the bandage was constantly in place, but I could detect no change 
in its position. 

“A watch was presented to her, the face of which was concealed by a 
piece of brown paper placed between it andthe chrystal. Instead of tell- 
ing the time, she observed, *‘ Any thing but a paper watch !’ 

“In the evening, when the room was so dark that nothing but the 
position of the windows could be discerned by common eyes, a blue fancy 
handkerchief was placed before her, and she was asked if she did not wish 
for a beautiful pink handkerchief—she replied, ‘I hope I know blue 
from pink.’ 

“The next day, during a paroxysm, she went into a dark room and 
selected from among several letters, having different directions, the one 
bearing the name which she was requested to find. She was heard to 
take up one letter after another and examine it, till she came to the one 
for which she was in search, when she exclaimed, ‘ Here it is,’ and brought 
it out. She also, with her eyes bandaged, wrote of her own accord two 
stanzas of poetry on aslate ; the lines were straight and parallel. 

“One circumstance I have omitted to mention, which is, the power of 
imitation which she occasionally exhibits. This extends not only to the 
manner, but to the language and sentiments of the persons whom she 
personifies: and her performances in this way are so striking, and her 
conceptions of character so just, that nothing can be more comical. 

“ This, like her other extraordinary powers, is confined to the som- 
nambulist state—at other times she does not exhibit the slightest trace 
of it.” 


Jane’s disease being manifestly aggravated by the constant trials 
of her peculiar powers, she was removed to the hospital in Worcester, 
in Massachusetts, on the 5th of December, 1833. The following 
abstract from the record book of this institution, exhibits the pro- 
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gress of the case, and confirms the observations relative to her re-' 
markable powers of vision. 


“Jane had no paroxysm till the evening of December 6th, the day after 
her admission. ‘Immediately after falling asleep she began to breathe 
with difficulty, her mind seemed to labour, and she was uneasy and in 
perpetual motion. She said nothing till questions were asked her. She 
told the time of day by a watch, in the dark, with her eyes closed—the fire 
was not extinguished, and of course it was not entirely dark. Her pulse 
was 72 in a minute, and without irritation. She answered questions regu- 
larly, but with an air of impatience ; and said ‘they kept asking her to 
read, but she would not.’ She declared she would not go to Worcester, 
and said she was at Mr. Stebbin’s in Springfield. Afterwards she com- 
plained she was locked up in the hospital, and did not wish to stay, and 
that she would not have come here if she had expected to be locked up. 
One hour and a half after the commencement of the paroxysm, her feet were 
placed in a bath of the nitro-muriatic acid. In five minutes she became 
calm, and went into a quiet sleep: in a few minutes more she waked very 
pleasant.’ 

“ From this time till the 13th, she had from one to three paroxysms daily, 
in some of which ‘ she repeated passages of poetry very sweetly; sung some 
tunes with correctness; and, with her eyes bandaged, walked about the 
house, and from room to room, without inconvenience.’ Many of these 
paroxyms, the Doctor observes, he is now satisfied were occasioned by 
improper food, particularly by the free use of fruit. 

‘««* Dec. 18. Jane had a more interesting paroxysm than at any time 
before since her residence inthe hospital’ Ina paroxysm the day previous, 
she lost a book which she could not afterwards find. Immediately on the 
access of the paroxysm to day she went to the sofa, raised the cushion, 
took up the book, and commenced reading. She read two or three pages 
to herself. Her eyes were then covered with a white handkerchief folded 
so as to make eight or ten thicknesses, and the spaces below the bandage 
filled with strips of black velvet. She then took a book and read audibly, 
distinctly, and correctly, nearly a page. It was then proposed to her to 
play backgammon. She said she knew nothing of the game, but consented 
to learn it. She commenced playing with the assistance of one acquainted 
with the moves, and acquired a knowledge of the game very rapidly. She 
handled the men and dice with facility, and counted off the points correctly. 
Had another paroxysm in the afternoon in which she played a number of 
games of backgammon, and made such proficiency that, without any assist- 
ance, she won the sixth game of Dr. Butler, who is an experienced player. 
Knowing her to be a novice, he suggested several alterations in her moves 
—these alterations she declined making, and the result showed the cor- 
rectness of her judgment. ‘The Doctor, a little mortified at being beaten 
by asleeping girl, tried another game, in which she exerted ali his skill. 
At its close she had but three men left on the board, and these so situated 
that a single move would have cleared the whole. While she was engaged 
in this game, an apple was taken from a dish, in which there were several 
varieties, and held before her, but higher than her eyes. On being asked 
its colour, she raised her head, like a person who wished to see an object a 
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little elevated, and gave a correct answer -to the question. In the lucid 
interval, half an hour after she awoke from the paroxysm, it was pro 

to her to play backgammon. She observed she never saw it played, and 
was wholly ignorant of the game—on trial it was found she could not even 
set the men.’ 

«+ Dec. 15. Paroxysm rather singular. She is full of mischief like a 
roguish child—is very pleasant all the while, but will not read. At twi- 
light her eyes were more open than common, but she insisted she could 
not see. Ate too heartily and felt sickness at stomach.’ 

«* Dec. 16. Has been different in. the paroxysms to-day. She opens 
her eyes and declares she cannot see, when they are shut. When reading, 
I placed my fingers on her eyes—she said immediately it was total dark- 
ness, and she could not read a word. The fact that her eyes are open in 
the paroxysms proves that they are less susceptible to light, and ofcourse 
that her vision is less acute. At dinner her eyes were open, and all the 
family supposed her awake ; but she declared in the evening she had not 
the least recollection of dining, of seeing some friends, or of witnessing a 
catastrophe in the gallery which disturbed the whole family, and in which 
she was much interested at the time.’ 

«* Dec. 18. In the paroxysm this evening her eyes are open, and she 
appears, in all respects, like a person awake; yet her manner is very dif- 
ferent from that which she usually exhibits, She evidently has lost her 
former acuteness of sight—she protests she can see nothing when blinded, 
and will not attempt the least thing.’ 

** Dec. 19. During the whole day the appearance was the same as on 
previous days, excepting her mind was more tranquil, and she was more 
disposed to melancholy. She once said her head ached, and felt strangely. 
She appeared very much like a person insane. I gave her a letter about 
four o’clock, which she read, and remarked that she did not know that 
her friends expected her to write tothem. At nine o’clock she was asked 
if she had seen a letter from Springfield; she denied that she had, but 
recollected circumstances which transpired yesterday ; and, in this respect, 
was different from what she usually is during the paroxysms. A stranger 
would say, you have got an odd or insane girl, but would suspect nothing 
more. My family disagreed about the time of her coming out of the 
paroxysm ; one thought she was out of it when others thought not.’ 

«* Dec. 21 Very well, and wakeful all day, but in the evening had a 
paroxysm of complete insanity : talked, ran about the house, and refused 
to take her medicine. When forced to take it she shed tears, and fell into 
a sort of hysterical sobbing, which lasted some minutes.’ 

“* Dec. 24. Had a paroxysm in the evening, in which she played 
backgammon : at first her eyes were closed, afterwards wide open. She 
said she could not read a word or see at all when blinded. Lately her 
face has been less flushed, and her head less painful.’ 

“* Dec. 30. In a paroxysm to-day she wrote the following letter to her 
aunt. She afterwards remembered that she had written a letter, but 
could not recollect its contents.’ 


* Dear Aunt, 
“T feel that it is my duty to write to you, and inform you of my situa- 
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tion, as it is a very critical one. I received a letter from father yesterdays 
saying he had not written to you, and wished me todo so. J] thought I 
wouldtry. Perhaps you will wonder how | came to Worcester Hospital 
—but it is fur my health. As I prize that above every thing else, I was 
willing to deny myself a great many pleasures only for a few months. | 
left home last April, and went to Springfield with a young lady of my 
acquaintance, and liked there so well that I concluded to stay and spend 
the summer. While there I was attacked with the disorder that has 
brought me to the hospital. The first attack was in June. It was about 
ten in the evening—the people called a physician; he thought it was par- 
tial derangement, and gave me an emetic that stilled me a little, and I got 
Over it, and the next day was quite well. The people thought it was a 
very strange disorder, and let it pass off. But was troubled almost every 
week with the same disorder, and it soon became something serious. | 
found I was growing worse every day, and was put under the physician’s 
care. Medicine did nut seem to have any effect, and I was still growing 
worse. In October I was attacked in the day time. It was Tuesday 
morning, and it continued till Friday morning, when I went into a natu- 
ral sleep, and awoke up and knew nothing of what had passed. I will 
not try to give you any description of what I did, as I presume you have 


‘read it in the newspapers, as my case was the one referred tu, and I think 


the pieces are not exaggerated in the least. 

“ Father was sent fur when I was in one of my turns, as I do not 
know what else to call them, and reached Springfield in about 48 hours; 
and an hour after I came out of it. He expected to take me home with 
him; but I was taken the next morning, and continued so most of the 
time he was in Springfield. He said it was no place for me at home, and 
there must be something done. They then concluded to bring me here, 
as people thought if I could be cured any where it would be here; and I 
am happy to say I am much better than 1 was when I came here. I have 
been here about a month, and I think J shall be entirely well in two 
months more, as my turns are not near as often, and no two have been 
alike. The people of Springfield were so much interested for me that they 
offered to pay my board here until I was well; so the night I left Spring- 
field I had a present of furty-eight dollars.” 

“ In the evening of the day on which she wrote the letter she hada 
very distressing paroxysm, which was followed by a mild form of fever 
which lasted several days.” 

*©* Jan. 10. Did not feel well all day yesterday—had confusion of head 
and flushing of face. At evening she had a paroxysm in which she recol- 
lected all that was done in the day; and after the paroxysi all that was 
done in it. It lasted but half an hour, when she went into a quiet sleep 
and slept till morning.’ | 

“* Jan. 11-13. Had slight paroxysms in which consciousness was 
not lost—recollected in the paroxysms what transpired in the interval, 
and in the interval] the circumstances of the paroxysm—is greatly 
inclined to indulge in eating, and if she eats freely is unusually dull and 
sleepy afterwards.’ 

«“* Jan. 19. Has had one or two paroxysms since the 13th similiar to 
those last described. In the one to-day she repeated the * Pilgrim’s 
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Fathers’ very distinctly and correctly. I had censured her for eating 
fried cakes and the like between meals; and she kept a fast during the 
paroxysm to-day, but called for pancakes, which she said might be eaten 
with impunity on fast-days.’ ” 

During a recent visit to Worcester, Dr. Belden had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the improvement in the health of his patient. 

‘* Her face has lost the flush which it used habitually to wear—the head 
is now seldom painful, and there is no tenderness at the spot formerly 
affected, and the natural, healthful temperature of the extremities has been 
restored. There is still some oppression after eating, especially if she de- 
viates from the regulations which have been prescribed respecting her 
diet; and any gross violation is almost certain to be followed by a 
paroxysm. Strong mental emotion too, or any kind of mental or physi- 
cal excitement, conduces to the same effect; and, sometimes, is of itself 
sufficient to occasion a fit. Ina paroxysm which occurred while I was 
there, the eyes were open and appeared nearly natural—the pupil was, 
perhaps, a little more dilated than common. Her manner was hurried— 
the speech and motions rather quick and abrupt. She appeared to be sen- 
sible of every thing which took place around her,—knew me, and 
answered my questions with propriety and correctness; and, so far as I 
could discover, had a proper conception of the relations of time and place. 
A handkerchief having been tied over her eyes she declared she could not 
see at all—said that it was perfect darkness to her. During the whole 
time her perceptions appeared to be more quick and vivid than natural. 
Her remarks, as in the earlier periods of her disease, were often distin- 
guished for a degree of wit and brilliancy peculiar to these occasions. 
She also, at this time, sung as she formerly did. In the paroxysm she 
recollected circumstances which transpired a short time before, but did 
not, the next day, remember what occurred in the fit. The termination 
of the paroxysm is often less distinct than it formerly was, though the 
access, I believe, continues to be well marked.” 


The latest intelligence we have of the case is contained in the 
following extract of a letter from Dr. Woodward to Dr. Belden. 

“ Jane’s paroxysms have ceased altogether for the last nine days, and 
she is in good health, excepting a distress after taking food. She has 
never appeared so cheerful, and in so good spirits, since her residence with 
us. “During most of last week she did the duty of an assistant in the 
absence of one of our attendants, and she has done more or less work in 
the halls every day. During the last paroxysm | applied leeches to her 
head. She waked during the paroxysm not a little surprised at her new 
head ornaments.” 

Such is the history of this remarkable case, which we have pre- 
sented in all its details, conceiving them as we do to possess extreme 
interest. We have not considered the question of imposture in the 
case, entertained by some who are ignorant of physiology and of the 
records of medicine, because we really entertain no suspicion of 
deceit. Independent, in this case, of the care with which the facts 
appear to have been observed, the respectability of the witnesses, the 
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character of the patient, the nature of the facts observed precluding 
the idea of imposition, and the analogous cases in medical records; 
there appear to us nothing so unprecedented as to excite our incre- 
dulity. Physiology, indeed, clearly points to an excited state of cer- 
tain portions of the brain, as offering an explanation of most of the 
remarkable phenomenon of the case. 

We placed a handkerchief eight times folded over the eyes of a 
medical friend, who expressed his disbelief in the possibility of any 
object being discernible through such an envelope, and to his sur- 
prise he could distinguish the position of the windows, and on a sub- 
sequent occasion the light of a lamp inthe room. Now, the retina 
and cerebral organs of our friend were in a normal condition, and if 
in this state he could distinguish the light through so many folds of 
linen, it seems little extraordinary that an individual whose cerebral 
organs of vision are in a state of extreme excitement should be capa- 
ble of distinguishing objects much more distinctly. Light and dark- 
ness are but comparative terms. It is familiar to every one that a 
person on entering a room dimly lighted will pronounce it perfectly 
dark, and yet in a few minutes be able to distinguish minute objects. 
Persons long confined in dungeons so dark that the visitor pro- 
nounces that no ray of light enters, have after a time been enabled 
to distinguish objects, and even to watch the movements of minute 
insects; as of spiders, &c. Nor is the fact less familiar to the phy- 
sician, that patients labouring under retinitis will complain of the 
light, and even severely suffer from it in a room which to a healthy 
eye seems totally dark. 

We may call attention also to the extraordinary acuteness of the 
other senses in certain individuals, as of the sense of hearing and of 
touch in the blind ; and still more so in those labouring under inflam- 
mation of the auditory and tactile organs. The case of Caspar 
Hauser furnishes us also with evidence of an acuteness of some of 
the senses quite as suprising as oecurred in the one under notice. 
There appears to us, then, nothing incredible in what has excited 
most surprise in Jane’s case, her acuteness of sight, and although 
we cannot so satisfactorily explain all the other phenomena, this 
does not afford sufficient ground for disbelief, inasmuch they are not 
in opposition to any of the established laws of nature. 

There are innumerable other phenomena equally extraordinary 
and inexplicable, and which no one questions, but which only cease 
to excite our surprise because of their frequent occurrence—as 
intermittence in fevers, the perfect regularity of the paroxysms, &c. 
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Art. XV.—A Practical Treatise and Observations on Trial by Jury 
in Civil Causes, as now Incorporated with the Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Session. By the Right Hon. W. Apam, Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1836. : 


On resuming our consideration of the state of the law as it at 
present exhibits itself in Great Britain, we find it becomes a subject 
of such extended and various bearings, that we must view it in a 
piece-meal manner, and treat of it according to its condition as 
observed in distinct portions of the island. In this paper, we 
therefore direct attention exclusively to, Scotland, where, as, every 
one knows, the principles and the practice of the law are very 
different from those which obtain in the sister kingdom on the 
other side of the Tweed. And, though for our text we adopt the 
able and satisfactory work of the Lord Chief Commissioner of the 
Jury Court, as it was first established for the trial of Civil Causes 
in Scotland, we by no means hold ourselves as confined to that 
publication, but shall make use of certain Reports, which have 
been drawn up by His Majesty’s Law Commissioners, together 
with other documents, by well-informed parties on the general 
subject of Scottish Law, its forms, and defects. 

In this review of the state of the law in Scotland, it is unneces- 
sary to travel beyond its civil department. With regard to the 
Criminal Code and its forms which have long been the theme of 
admiration, as they are administered in that country, we do not 
perceive any room for particular remark in the way of amendment. 
It is on the other hand, matter of wonder rather, that in England 
there should have been such a prevalent tardiness on the part of the 
lawyers and legislators to copy several of the excellencies of the 
Scottish system. In our next paper, on the subject of the state of 
the law in Great Britain, we hope to make the opinion which we 
have now generally advanced, perfectly, manifest, when we come to 
consider certain Reports concerning the Criminal Law of England. 
In the meanwhile, we recur to the branch and the country with 
which we above set out, and hope to be able to avoid those 
technicalities, the introduction of which, would take the matter out 
of our jurisdiction. If treated in this popular form, the subject 
becomes not only one of great importance to all classes, but in no 
slight degree interesting, since it obviously has to deal with ancient 
customs and modes of thinking, and also becomes the gage by 
which the progress of civilization is to be tried. 

The trial of civil causes by Jury, at first met in Scotland with — 
much opposition, and had to encounter many unavoidable dif- 
ficulties ; and, perhaps, nothing short of the wisdom, the expe- 
rience, and the delicate tact of the venerable as. of the 
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** Practical Treatise,” mentioned at the head of this article, could 
have surmounted such obstacles. It became absolutely necessary, 
however, that a .great effort should be made to obviate the 
many evils that were each year becoming more inveterate from 
the loose method of pleading that had such ample scope according 
to the forms of Scottish procedure. It was found that the appeals 
from that country to the House of Lords were regularly on ‘the 
increase, and that wealthy litigants, owing to the peculiar vices of 
these forms, had many inducements to dispute the merest trifles 
with their poorer neighbours. The evil became even a subject of 
complaint to the lawyers both in England and Scotland, and attracted 
the attention of Lord Granville when Prime Minister. This was in 
1806 ; and the hope of simplifying the proceedings, and of bringing 
matters of fact to the speediest conclusions, through the interposi- 
‘tion of a jury, much after the method which obtains in England, 
but which was previously unknown in the supreme civil courts of 
Scotland, was suggested, and a bill for that purpose brought into 
Parliament. After various delays, the experimental measure was 
‘passed in 1816, and became permanent in 1819 ; and when other 
ten years had elapsed, the jury court, as a separate institution, was 
abolished, and has been incorporated with the Court of Session, 
the ancient and only supreme tribunal for the trial of civil causes in 
the country ; before which written and verbal pleadings were 
wont to be addressed exclusively to the judges, who were to pro- 
nounce upon such evidence the law of the land. 

~ The introduction of trial by jury in that part of the empire, was 
a necessary, but a strong measure, which had not only the prejudices 
of the people to combat, but the habits of the Scottish judges and 
lawyers. The forms of the new court, had to be modelled to a 
great extent upon the principles and practice of the English law, 
of which the people were jealous and slow to approve of ; and had 
it not been that the prudence and knowledge of Lord Commissioner 
Adam, who had been in early life called to the Scottish bar, were 
of an uncommon character, it may be doubted whether the most 
flagrant. evils which arose from the old methods of pleading, and of 
procrastination, would have, to this day, met with any considerable 
check. On retiring from his office of Chief Commissioner, how- 
ever, and when he became a judge of the Court of Session, so as 
to have a voice in all matters connected with trial by jury, the cele- 
brated Mr. Jeffrey, who was at the time Dean of Faculty, pronounced 
the following eulogium upon the venerable judge :— 

‘«¢ None can be so fully aware as the members of the bar, of the 
many and great difficulties which his lordship had to surmount, in 
introducing trial by jury in civil causes in Scotland, or of the success 
with which they have been overcome. ‘This triumph, the F aculty 
is satisfied, could only have been accomplished by the eminent 
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qualifications of the venerable judge who has conducted so great 
and arduous a judicial experiment, and by the unremitting zeal and 
unvarying and devoted attention with which his lordship has dedi- 
eated his mind to the establishment and improvement of trial by 
ury.”’ | 
' it is not, however, so much with the view of tracing the progress 
of jury trial in civil causes in Scotland, or to mark the signal 
services which Commissioner Adam has performed in furtherance 
of that measure, as to bring before our readers certain statements 
regarding various defects, and mischievous forms, which have -not, 
yet met with a sufficient cure on the north side of the Tweed ; 
which statements are advanced in certain documents and publica- 
tions to which we now advert. These are Reports from His Ma- 
jesty’s Law Commissioners for Scotland—Bills brought into Parlia- 
ment for the improvement and regulation of certain branches.of the 
law, by the Lord Advocate, Mr. Wallace and others, as also the 
Practice of the Court of Session, by J. J. Darling, Writer to the 
Signet, written some years ago. ) 
In our observations concerning the introduction and progress of 
trial by jury in civil causes, although we have characterised. the, 
measure and its effects as being of great utility to Scotland, yet it 
is not to be denied, that owing to its having been engrafted on 
another system, in which written and printed pleadings are generally 
extremely voluminous, all the benefit which might have otherwise 
been derived from the alteration, has not been realized. One 
obvious and enormous evil has hitherto marked the incongruous 
union, and this is, that as stated in the Appendix of one of the 
Reports referred to, “ it would be useless to pursue for 100/. before 
a jury in Scotland, even with a certainty of gaining, as. the costs 
not admitted would cover that sum.” Let us, for a few minutes, 
attend to the progress of a civil cause and its probable, nay, ordi- 
nary gradations in the Scottish courts; and from a very slight 
outline, the reader will perceive how burdensome and dilatory the 
matter becomes, and how necessary it is that our practical reformers 
should have their eyes directed to such a state of things. 
_ The courts of ordinary jurisdiction in Scotland, are, first, that of 
the Sheriffs substitute — depute—the Outer and Inner Courts of 
Session—the House of Peers, with many incidental fluctuations 
between one and another of these. There is also a court called the 
Bill Chamber, which takes cognizance of certain. processes before 
they are ready to go before the judges of the Court of Session, 
though one of these judges presides in it. baal 
The manner in which an action is brought before the Sheriff sub- 
stitute of a county, who has generally been bred to a profession that 
is nearly equivalent to that of an attorney in England, is by a 
summons, which the defender answers by written defences. In 
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neither of these papers is it the general practice to offer a precise 
statement of the point that is to become the bone of contention, 
This is left to ulterior written pleadings, according as advan 
may offer. The pursuer in his reply, which requires the defender’s 
duply, it is to be presumed, helps to bring the parties to a closer 
and more definite point of dispute. But still, in these additional 
documents, it is seldom, that the attorneys employed, do not resort 
to a great deal of irrevelant matter. “If,” says the Appendix to 
one of the Reports, “they can throw dirt on.the character of the 
opposite party, they seem to think it enough to deprive him of 
the benefit of law, and to entitle their client to gain a triumphant 
victory.” 

But a great deal more of pettifogging may go forward, ere the 
Sheriff substitute can let the record before him be closed. There 
may be a condescendence and answer, or mutual condescendences, 
or revised condescendences, and revised answers. Circumstances 
may even call for other documents, till a huge mass of papers is 
accumulated, which no pains-taking reader could peruse in a month. 
There has been lodged with the Commissioners “ Notes of the pro- 
cedure of a Sheriff-court process,” which had been in a state of 
dependence for nearly three years, and not at the end of that time 
finished, in which the different steps amount to une hundred and 
nine ; an extract from it will better indicate the vexatious, dilatory, 
and expensive nature of the system, than any description of ours. 


* 1831. 
Oct. 10. Defender’s proof commences. 
Pursuer objects to the admissibility of a witness. 
24, Answers to the objections ordered in six days. 
Nov. — Petition from the defender for more time to prepare the 
answers. 
18. Interlocutor appointing petition to be answered in six days. 
25. Interlocutor, in respect no answers were lodged to petition, 
allowing answers from defender to pursuer’s objections to 
be received, and appointing replies thereto from pursuer in 
six days. 
Dec. — Replies lodged. 

9, Interloeutor appointing pursuer to lodge condescendence 
of facts to establish that witness is inadmissable for de- 
fender, and defender to answer the condescendence in other 
six days. 

Condescendence lodged. 
Answers lodged. 


1832. 
Jan. 11. Proof and conjunct probation allowed to both parties in 


regard to the admissibility of the witness. 
Feb. 3. Pursuer’s proof closed. 
22. Time for defender proving renewed for three weeks under 
certification. 
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March — Minute for defender for more time lodged. 
14. Time to defender renewed for fourteen days under certifi- 
cation. 

May 4. Jnierlocutor sustaining the objection to the admissibility of 
the proposed witness in the then state of the process. 

7. Appeal for defender lodged. 
11, Appeal dismissed, and term renewed to the defender for 
fourteen days under certification. 
30. Avizandum made. 

June 6. Interlocutor pronounced, repelling the objections to the 
admissibility of the witness, reserving consideration of 
the effect to be given to his testimony, and renewing 
the term for the defender proving on the merits for three 
weeks, 

7. Appeal for pursuer lodged. 
13. Appeal dismissed. 
Petition for pursuer for leave to advocate lodged. 
22. Petition dismissed by sheriff substitute. 
Appeal to depute lodged. 
25. Interlocutor dismissing appeal and prorogating time for de- 
fender proving for three weeks.’ 
Report, Appendix 273, Notes by Mr. M. Lothian. 

We might enumerate many more steps that are frequently resorted 
to, before the Sheriff substitute ; but let us now suppose, what gene- 
rally happens, that the litigants, and still more likely their agents, 
are unwilling to allow the decision of the first court in the gradation 
to be acquiesced in, and that an appeal has been made to the Sheriff 
depute, who is invariably a member of the bar. Here, not only the 
former pleadings have to be produced, but new papers may be re- 
quired ; although it has been a practice with many of these superior 
judges, to affirm the judgment of their substitutes without much 
scruple—partly to discourage encroachments upon their time, and 
partly because, unless when the decision of a substitute is grossly 
contrary to law, or the evidence of the case, he is presumed to have 
made himself master of all its bearings, and done it justice. 

The same motives that led to an appeal from the Sheriff sub- 
stitute to the depute, are likely to be in operation, whatever may be 
the decision of the latter, re even in greater vigour. If he has 
overturned his inferior’s judgment, each party has something now 
to build his hopes upon; if he has affirmed it, there is always 
admirable scope for a self-interested agent to show how little reliance 
is to be had on these tribunals, compared with the Court of Session. 
Let us now approach the threshold of this supreme authority, which, 
however, is not patent to the dissatisfied client, till the Bill Chamber 
Court has been passed through, and which, upon the security of a 
certain sum, corresponding to the interest at stake, grants the 
privilege of litigating before the Lord Ordinary in the Outer House 
of the Court of Session. 
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But it is not necessary to trace very closely the various stages 
which may now await the law-suit. It may be enough to state 
generally, that they in a great measure commence de novo, that 
written and printed pleadings, in ql] the tortuousness which inge- 
nuity, learning, and talent can concoct, are employed, besides the 
eloquence and art of advocates at the bar. Counsel are employed 
in every step of the procedure ; the agents are men of a superior 
grade to those who generally practise before the lower courts, and 
the fees and payments bear a proportionate elevation. If the decision 
of the Lord Ordinary be not acquiesced in, the case is carried 
before the Lords of the Inner House, there again to undergo the 
dilatory and tortuous treatment which has marked every stage of 
the litigation. Nor is this all; an appeal may be taken to the 
House of Lords, where the merits of the whole may be entrusted to 
English lawyers, and every decision that preceded set aside ; but at 
an expense that cannot be less than “ 200/. sterling,” according to 
the testimony of the Report. 

Now we do not pretend to indicate, with any degree of confidence, 
what ought to be the limitation of these multifarious pleadings, or 
the check put upon such a system of appeal from one court to 
another. That there is room for great amendments, and that without 
many alterations the principles of jury trial can never be fully 
understood by the people of Scotland, cannot surely be denied. 
The good which local courts are capable of securing, perhaps might 
be extensively attained by establishing the judicial examination of 
parties in almost every case. But the great evil which seenis to 
infect the Scottish system, consists in the gradation of jurisdictions, 
while the appeals which it allows are rather a succession of law-suits, 
than a reference to higher tribunals, of the facts adduced in the 
ceurts below, or of the points of law that were there applied, in 
order that errors of judgment may be corrected, and a uniformity of 
principles and practices thereby upheld and promulgated. 

Two statements have been put forth by those who have atten- 
tively turned their minds to the amendment and revision of the 
law of Scotland, which are worthy of notice. The one is that the 
civil code of that country has for its foundation, in regard to many 
subjects, the Roman law, and that it has without derangement or 
great inconvenience submitted’ to various great changes, or had 
engrafted upon it new branches of foreign growth. The commer- 
cial law of Scotland has undergone many organic alterations within 
these twenty-five years; its feudal doctrines of former times have 
been also assailed, not to speak of the remarkable infusion of the trial 
by jury, for the purpose of establishing the precise facts in any given 
case, in presence of the judges who have to apply the law to them. The 
other subject of remark is emimently illustrative of the burdensome 
and unsatisfactory nature of the Scottish system of civil law and 
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its practice, as proclaimed by the sagacious and calculating people 
of that country. We cannot do better than let “‘ The Practice of 
the a of Session,” by Mr. Darling, describe the facts we 
allude to. 


‘The business of the Court of Session has diminished rapidly during 
the last forty years, although in that period the population of the country 
has increased at least one-half, and its wealth and the number of trans- 
actions in a still greater ratio. Thus, the value of cottons manufactured 
at Glasgow forty years ago, did not amount to a million a year, now they 
approach six millions. The rental of the same city in 1803 was 81,000/., 
now itis 383,000/. Between 1790 and 1810 the linen manufacture in 
Scotland was doubled in extent. In 1822 linen of the value of two mil- 
lions sterling was exported, while in 1812 the exports of this article were 
worth only 830,000/. These facts show that the business of the country 
has greatly increased, yet the cases enrolled in the Outer House Roll 
averaged for the four years preceding 1798, 2,631 annually; for the 
four years previous to 1810, when the fee-fund was imposed, 2,594; for 
the four years after, 2,374. This was an annual average deficiency of 
220 cases. The average of the four years before the late Judicature Act 
came into operation [1825] was 2,143, and for the four years afterwards 
only 1,998, giving an annual average of no less than 791 fewer than the 
year ending 11th July, 1794, when 2,789 cases were enrolled. Notwith- 
standing the abolition of the Commissary and Admiralty Courts, which 
occasioned an influx of business into the Court of Session, the whole 
number of cases enrolled in the Outer House Rolls in the year 1831 
amounted to only 1,956.”—Practice, &c., p. 3. 


Another extensive practitioner in the Court of Session has made 
a statement which is not less striking. 


‘‘T hope it is not irregular in me to.-mention, generally, the conviction 
which has for some time been settled in my mind, that the practical 
forms now in use in the Court of Session are complicated, expensive, and 
inexpedient, to a degree that has greatly impeded and frequently has dis- 
appointed the course of justice altogether ; and that the growéng dissatis- 
faction with the law of Scotland, which is so apparent, ought mainly to 
be ascribed to the pernicious forms by which it is administered. I say 
the growing dissatisfaction, not upon the authority of persons whose 
minds are otherwise discontented with the existing institutions of the 
country, but upon the authority of my own employers and correspond- 
ents, to whom I have in practice found it impossible to explain the end- 
less delays and the great expense and uncertainty incurred in prelimi- 
nary stages of causes—the discussions on points of mere form, and the 
other obstructions which stand in the way, both of judgments by the 
court, and of trials by jury. I think the obvious decline in the extent of 
substantial business before the court is sufficient evidence of the growing 
dissatisfaction with it; for the population and the transactions of the 
country are greatly increasing, and it cannot be doubted that law busi- 
ness would have increased in a commensurate degree, if some sufficient 
cause had not deterred the public from resorting to the courts. Itis no 
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small condemnation of the existing regulations, that they work s0 ill be. 
fore the present Outer House Judges, whose general excellence no one 


can reasonably hope to see surpassed.”—Report, Appendix 35, Answer 
of H. Macqueen, Esq. (since deceased. ) “a , 


Now, the day has departed, when the unenlightened doctrine 
prevailed, that to render law good in itself, and its courts the instru- 
ments of the greatest benefit to the community, it was necessary 
that these should be expensive, which is much the same as to sa 
that their procedure should be tedious and uncertain. The authors 
of the various documents referred to in the course of this paper, 
whether Law Commissioners, Legislators, or Lawyers, never for a 
moment contemplate any alterations that go to uphold delay, or 
immoderate expenses. We shall, instead of going at greater length 
into any suggestions of our own, than what have already been thrown 
out, in regard to the necessary amendments and alterations, simply 
call the attention of our readers to some of the changes that have 
been proposed by some of the authors already mentioned. 

Although His Majesty’s Law Commissioners for Scotland have 
suggested a variety of reforms, it must be confessed that none of 
these seem to us to go to the root of the mischiefs already alluded 
to, and that they amount only to the gentlest method of ameliora- 
ting an evil system. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hume, however, in the 
_ Bill brought in by them in 1835, which “ was to improve and 
regulate the Forms of Process and diminish the Delay and Expenses 
of Procedure in the Courts of Judicature in Scotland, and in 
Appeals from the Court of Session to the House of Lords,”’—used 
less ceremony. Mr. Wallace proposes, for instance, that to do 
away with the accumulation of useless writings, at the very begin- 
ning of a law-suit, the defender be brought into court on a short 
printed writ, distinctly stating the pursuers’ demand, to be followed 
by a declaration, setting forth the facts on which he founds his 
claim, seriatim, and without argument ; and, indeed, in all papers 
that are interchanged, (their number being greatly curtailed), 
whatever is advanced on one side, be explicitly admitted or 
denied on the other. Equivocation, and useless papers might be 
prevented, by a rigid infliction of costs on the erring party, and a 
denial of any right of action to every lawyer for every paper impro- 
perly lodged, either for his own client, or against tke opposite 
litigant. This would go far to purify the Scottish proceedings of 
that system of mixing argument with fact, and the fact with law, 
that has so long prevailed in that country, and rendered the intro- 
duction of trial by jury so difficult and burdensome. Another of Mr. 
Wallace’s reforms respects the oppressive manner in which appeals, 
especially to the House of Lords, are managed. But, as before 
hinted, our purpose in the present article, has been principally to 
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give a plain, but. short view of the vices and defects which still 
characterize the Scottish system of civil law ; aware that while it 
will require persons conversant with that system, and minds whose 
habits have been much directed to jurisprudence and its practical 
workings, to suggest improvements nothing short of the voice of the 
people, speaking the language of their own homely convictions, will 
ever ensure the passing of the most necessary and efficient reforms. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVI..—Mrs. Maberly; or the World as tt will be. 3 vols. 

London: Macrone. 1836. 
Wirs the exception of some tales and conversations, which display a 
considerable share of liveliness, and in a certain sphere, correct obser- 
vation of life, there is nothing in these volumes that is worthy of being 
published, or that can be read without dislike. The writer seems to have 
cherished no precise or fixed purpose in the course of their composition ; 
or, if he did, he is not pussessed of the power to make it be perceived or 
felt by a neutral party. He is common-place, ridiculous, and extravagant, 
instead of being an artist in any capacity whether as regards imagination, 
drollery, or caricature; whereas the announcement, that the year 2036 
is the period at which he pitches his story, required extraordinary efforts 
and means to excite interest or awaken sympathy. Indeed, we could 
not augur favourably of any promised performance, after reading the 
following statement, which is to be found in a very early portion of the 
work, viz. “I have had a most rare vision—I have had a dream, past the 
wit of man to say what dream it was; man is an ass if he go about to 
expound this dream ;” a prediction which has been verified to the letter, 
by the dreamer himself. 

While we deny that the novel possesses the characteristics or the 
elements of a plot, we may mention—to show the sortof invention and 
method of the author—that he begins at a.boarding-house in Civita Bella, 
a locality that is to become a fashionable watering corner. But where? 
In Australia ! And where the most preposterous and convenient invention, 
in spite of rhyme or reason, is indulged in, about rail-road travelling, and 
the triumphs of civilized arts. It is quite easy to speak of zebras, elephants 
&c., being subservient to our ordinary or fastidious tastes ; but the author 
never connects with his suggestions either an original or elegant antici- 
pation. We are carried, among other places, to a Hotel (Royal, we 
suppose) in Ceylon, where a good deal of love-nonsense is enacted. But 
probably best, or rather most foolish of all, we arrive at Vitrea, a crystal 
city near the North-Pole; a city covered with plate-glass. Yet this is 
not enough; there is to be an atmosphere, and conduits of rain—at the 
command of whom? Why, the magistracy of the city. 

Mrs. Maberly, as here put forward, has become the most stupid repre- 
sentative that ever encountered the vision of honest dealers, even in the 
matter of novels. Behold! Mr. Macrone, the difference between 
“ Crichton” and * Mrs. Maberly.” — 
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Art. XVII.—Olver- and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac and Na- 
tional Repository for the Year 1837. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


Tug present is certainly the most complete, the most elegant, the most 
useful, and the best arranged of this series of almanacs; though for many 
years, no other publication of the kind, which has appeared in this country 
has been half so good as its predecessors. Especially to the people of 
Scotland, whether these be devoted tu business, or desirous of obtaining 
general information, it has long been an indispensable publication, and 
companion. There is not a spinster in the land to whom it will not afford 
agreeable research, and minister comfort. Who is there that has dwelt on 
tke north side of the Tweed, who does not know, that, with the exception 
of the. Bible, no other book is so constantly consulted, as Oliver and Boyd’s 
Edinburgh Almanac ? We need not attempt, for it would be a vain labour— 
unless we copied a specimen of every one of the infinite subjects and lists 
to which it directs attention, to give an account of its contents. The 
shortest and best method of characterising it is, not to state what it contains, 
but to ask, what it does not? The variety, the extent, the minuteness of 
the information it presents are incredible, unless to persons familiar with 
its plan, and the pains bestowed upon it. 











Art. XVIII.—Artthmetic Unvetled, &¢. §c. By J. M‘Dowatt, 
Accountant. pp. 180. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Here are a number of very useful tables, although some of them have a 
complicated appearance that will appear formidable to beginners. Proper 
attention to the principles which Mr. M‘Dowall inculcates, however, and 
to the excellent rules laid down towards the end of the work, will greatly 
simplify and explain all future progress in arithmetical studies. 





Art. XIX.—Pawsey's Ladies’ Réposttory. Ipswich. 


Tis is an elegant, small pocket-book, that is calculated both to be 
amusing and useful. It contains, besides poetry, tales, enigmas, and 
engravings of interesting scenes, various other matters upon which it is 
agreeable to exercise the fancy, or to task the memory. 








Art. XX.—Etudes sur L’Economie Politique. Par J. C.. L. 
SIMONDE DE Sismonp1. ‘Tome Premier. London: Treuttell and Wurtz. 
1837. 

Tuis forms the second volume of Sismondi’s work upon the “ Social 
Sciences,” and consists of a series of essays on the most important and 
disputed principles of the subject discussed. Like all the works of this 
great historian and political economist, these essays present in a flowing 
and graceful style, a popular, yet not superficial or unsatisfactory account 
of all that the author treats of. ‘There is an essay with this title, ‘* Des de 
voirs du Souverain envers les cultivateurs Irlandats, et des moyens de 
les tizer de leur détresse.” that deserves to be read in England with great 
attention, for it goes to the rout of many great evils, and suggests remedies 
that ought not to be withheld any longer. 
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Art. XXI.—Spartacus, or the Roman Gladiator : ‘A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Jacos Jonrs, Esq. London: Ridgway. 1837. 


Mr. Jones is not an unsuccessful invoker of the dramatic muse. Perhaps 


the strongest and most correct opinion that we can express in praise of 


the present effort, is to say, that we think it is worthy of being brought 
upon the stage, and that it would be a good acting-piece. There is much 
vigour, rather than fine writing in the dialogue, and no lack of incident or 
action in the story. It is also due to the author to say, that this tragedy 
was composed before the Gladiator became the topic of conversation and 
applause, in consequence of the manner in which Mr. Forrest, the American 
tragedian, personated the Roman character. 





Art. XXII.—A Satire on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors. 
By W.S. Lanpor. London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Mr. Lanpor, in this production, levels his reproof principally at Black- 
wood’s Magazine. He seems, from what we here read, as well as from 
expressions to be found in some of his former works, to entertain a mortal 
dislike towards Scotchmen, especially Scotch critics of every grade. 
Though taking Byron for his model, as we presume, there is far more of 
the aminus, than the power to be severe, in his * Satire on Satirists,’’ 
Somehow, we have not been able to peruse this indignant and would-be 
withering effort, without being impressed with the notion that its writer 
suffers much from an unhappy temper, and that he thinks a mighty deal of 
himself. There is much dogmatism in his manner, and not a little obsen- 
rity in his matter. In the endeavour to be sententious and pungent, his 
lines frequently consist of abrupt breaks that certainly convey not half of 
the meaning that was apportioned to them. In short, we neither think 
that Mr. Landor is likely to obtain admirers through this laboured effusion, 
or that, if Christopher North should deign to lift his crutch in retaliation, 
that the admonisher shall come off with suund bones. 





Art. XXIII.—D. Juni Juvenalis Satire ; with a LinearVerbal accom- 
panying the Text, &c. &c. By Dr. Nurratt. London: Longman 
and Co. 1836. 

Turis work is a great improvement upon Stirling’s Juvenal, as might be 

expected from the well-known translator of Horace and Virgil. ‘To the 

stately verse of him who may be called the last of the Roman poets, Dr. 

Nuttall has brought his acknowledged energy and classical accomplish- 

ments, and turned them to excellent account. The manner in which this 

has been done is distinctly and shortly explained in these words :—" The 

English translation has been so arranged, as generally to correspond, 

verbatim et lineatim, with the original text, as nearly as the idioms of the 

two languages would possibly permit. Thus the exact sense of the 
original can be obtained at a glimpse; and by those possessing. the least 
grammatical knowledge of the Latin language, the verbal construction May 
be instantly discovered.” It cannot but strike the student, that by 
following this method a much more euphonic and spirited translation is for 
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the most part produced, than if an attempt were made to construe the verse 
according to the common prose idiom of the English language. Besides 
the translation, Dr. Nuttall gives a Dissertation on the Life and Writings 
of Juvenal, a Treatise on Latin Versification, and an Index, Historical, 
Explanatory, and Referential. Taking the work as a whole, it supplies a 
desideratum as respects one of the most vehement and majestic poets that 
ever wrote. It is calculated to afford essential assistance to teachers 


and the self-taught, who make the language of ancient Rome the subject 
of their cultivation. 








Art. XXIV.—The Cabinet Library of Searce and Celebrated Tracts. 
Law Series. The Earl of Liverpool on the Conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, in respect of Neutral Nations. Edinburgh: 
T. Clark. 

AnoTuEr admirable portion of this valuable series of reprints. The calm 

dignity, and the plain but triumphant reasoning here presented, regarding 

an eventful period in the history of Europe, and the rights which England 
thought it due to her own interests, and according to the soundest prin- 
ciples of international law, to maintain both by the pen and by the sword, 
are sure, in after ages, to confer upon the name of the noble author, high 


honour, and to furnish a standard authority, on the points discussed 
for all time coming. 





Art. XXV.—Zulneida. A Tale of Sicily. By the Author of “ The 
White Cottage.” In3 vols. Macrone. 


We have had considerable difficulty in coming to any decided judgment 
concerning the merits of this romance. That its parts are unequal—that 
the author has contemplated, and for a time successfully pursued that 
which he has been unable to accomplish or overtake, must appear to a 
careful reader manifest, we think. He seems to have rushed too rapidly 
into the most exciting parts of his story, and to have at an early stage of 
it embarrassed himself with too many characters, among whom there is not 
a sufficient gradation or subordination. He has learning, he has read much, 
and can produce striking scenes, and put together powerful descriptions. 
And yet, owing to some defect, he does not furnish a lively image of the 
times to which the narrative belongs, nor finally engage the reader’s heart 
in behalf of his most laboured characters. We felt, probably in spite of 
ourselves, that is, in consequence of the power of parts of the story, 
frequently inclined to admire, but ever and anon were obliged to take 
offence again ; so that in as far as our feelings went, the author, though 
clearly a writer of ability, has not the peculiar art of giving life to his 
imagined plot, or of enchaining the fancy. He is often extravagant or 


runs into the burlesque, instead of being impressive and natural. ‘The 
work, we fear, is a failure. 





Art. XXVI.—La Hougue bie de Hambie, a Tradition of ae 
With Historical, Geneological, and Topographical Notes. By. J. 
BuixeLey, Esq. 2vols. 12mo. London: Whittaker. 

Tusre are features in this work that cannot fail to entice and secure 

a great number of readers. The first volume contains a fine romance. 
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The period chosen for illustration is about the: middle of the eleventh 
century, when De Hambie, a companion of Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
figured. The Second volume is full of curious antiquarian lore, The 
work, indeed, offers sufficient proof, that Jersey is not behind other 
sections, corners, and islands belonging to the British crown, in matters of 
tradition, or as respects a writer who can turn them to account in a varie 
of ways. The work is strikingly illustrated by art. Let all who delight 
in being surprised, and it will be advantageously, read these volumes. 








Art. XXVII.—Recollections of Sir Walter Scott. London: Fraser. 
1837. 

TuEsE Recollections were originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
and appear to have been written by a person who, from an early date, 
was on a very intimate footing with the Great Magigian of the North, 
and who seems to have cherished a similarity of tastes and pursuits. The 
work contains a great number of anecdotes of Scott, and presents some 
very striking notices of his habits and character. Many of these, how- 
ever, are neither new in point of information, nor surpassing as regards 
the manner in which they are now recorded, Neither do we think that 
Scott is to be seen in this portrait, according to the full breadth and 
strength of his genius, consisting as it did, ina great measure, of homel 
mother-wit, and a perfect sympathy with the ordinary ways of the world. 
The chief object which we have in view in noticing these Recollections, 
is not, however. so much to criticise the work as to mark the extraordi- 
nary statement—and, no doubt, as true as it is extraordinary—which it 
presents in the history of modern literature,with regard to Scott’s connection 
with Constable. The reliance which the former had in the sagacity and 
business-habits of the latter, was not perhaps more to be lamented than 
it was illustrative of how far even those who have studied mankind with 
the greatest precision may be at times mistaken and misled. Another 
lesson which is here taught, regards the danger and folly of expending 
profits before they are realized. 

«IT have said above, that the web of Scott’s destiny was now woven, 
though he himself knew it not; and in these words I alluded to pecuniary 
difficulties, which, in his case, as it has happened in numberless others, 
took their actual rise and commencement at the very time when he seemed 
to be most prosperous. The author of Waverley lived on a scale of 
liberal if not profuse expenditure. His family having grown up, increased 
his disbursements. He had begun, and was resolved to finish, his mansion 
of Abbotsford; besides, he wished to purchase more land, to which plans 
his official income was unequal. But in Constable he now found a ready 
supporter, who at last proved his ruin. The bargains with this book- 
seller were now almost invariably made through Mr. James Ballantyne, 
the printer, who himself mainly depended on Constable’s aid. I believe 
the latter was kept in ignorance who had written the Waverley novels 
till some years later, when concealment became out of the question. 

“ Having thus alluded to James Ballantyne, I must observe, that a 
character of more sterling integrity, or more friendly disposition, never 
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existed. As he was by no means of an over-sanguine temperament, it is 
possible that, by following his advice, the subsequent pecuniary embar- 
rassments might have been avoided. But printers live by booksellers, 
and Constable’s wealth and sagacity were then looked on as unimpeach- 
able. Even till within a few weeks or days before his bankruptcy, his 
real circumstances were concealed from all the world, except the bankers ; 
whose only chance of indemnity depended on keeping the secret. Yet 
by this time (1816), it is probable that the bookseller was himself in 
difficulties far greater, had the truth been told, than those which induced 
John Ballantyne to become an auctioneer. To counterbalance this, 
however, he had a host of powerful friends, and ample credit; therefore 
could discount bills at the Scotch banks to almost any extent. The large 
sums necessarily embarked in great literary undertakings—encyclopeedias, 
statistical accounts, histories, &c., which, he delighted to say, were of 
national importance, and which brought slow though sure returns—this 
alone afforded him a ready and plausible apology for having recourse to 
the bill system, which, perhaps, no one with a capital equally slender 
ever carried on to so great an extent. Very soon did Constable perceive 
the advantage he could derive in this branch of his operations through 
his connexions with Sir Walter Scott, provided only the latter would 
adopt or sanction the bill system also; and, unfortunately, through the 
mediation of Mr. Ballantyne, who, with the most honourable inten- 
tions, was himself deceived as to the bookseller’s circumstances, the 
author of Waverley was induced to do so. The novels were 
extremely profitable; so were the earlier poems, of which new 
editions were constantly called for, and remuneration must be made. 
Constable and Co. had no great stock of hard cash, but would liberally 
accept Mr. Scott’s draft (or that of Mr. Ballantyne, as representative of 
the ‘Great Unknown,) for 5000/. at twelve months, provided the poet 
would only indorse another for a like amount, or perhaps, for only 30002. ; 
which would be, pro tempore, of service to the bookseller, who had a con- 
venient opportunity to discount it at a different bank, or, perhaps, through 
a private friend. Meanwhile, in return for this accommodation system, 
Constable was a most discreet, politic, and indefatigable trumpeter of the 
praises both of Sir Walter Scott and the unknown author of Waverley ; 
that is to say, he gave out that the sale of their works was enormous ; and, 
by mysterious hints, made it be understood that the purchase-money of a 
Waverley romance was never less than 8000/. or 10,000/.; at which rate, 
taking the lower average, the whole series‘of novels (independently of 
other literary productions) must have brought to the author two hundred 
thousand pounds! At best, the trade, or amusement, whichever it is to 
be called, of authorship, will not yield returns like this: but, if people be- 
lieved it, so much the better; and as to the sale of these novels being alto- 
gether unprecedented, there could be nodoubt. The public were mysti- 
fied ; bankers and even booksellers were mystified ; and, probably, those 
who were behind the scenes and ought to have understood the matter, 
were mystified also. That the author himself was so, there could be no 
doubt; otherwise he never would have acted on principles which ulti- 
mately led to his becoming an absolute martyr.” 





